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Tn  Etaroslist  Is  a  Weekly  Presbyterian  Newspaper 
pabUshed  every  Tharsday—  dfty-two  Issues  a  year. 

PuoB.— The  subscription  price  is  ^ree  Dollars  a  year, 
payable  In  advance,  postal  paid.  Ten  cents  a  copy. 

To  ministers,  $8.00  a  year  when  paid  strictly  In  ad¬ 
vance.  For  all  snbecriptlona  due  and  unpaid  before 
April  1,1886,  the  rearular  rate  of  $8.00  must  be  paid.  In 
clubs  of  live  or  more,  $8.00  each,  twe  of  which  must 
be  new  sobaeribers.  The  paper  will  also  be  sent  on 
trial  to  a  new  subscriber  four  weeks  natis. 

Post  AOS  is  Pkspaid  by  the  publishers  for  all  subscrip¬ 
tions  In  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico.  For 
all  other  countries  in  the  Postal  Union  add  $L01  tor 
poetage. 
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JisooHTTiraAROBS.— If  a  subscriber  wishes  his  copy  of 
the  paiier  discontinued  at  the  expiration  of  his  sub¬ 
scription,  notice  to  that  effect  should  be  sent.  Other¬ 
wise  It  Is  assumed  that  a  continuance  of  the  sub¬ 
scription  Is  desired. 

Plbasi  look  at  the  flgnree  printed  each  week  on  your 
wrapper.  They  give  the  date  to  which  your  subscrip 
tlon  Is  paid. 

How  TO  RnMiT.— Remittances  should  be  sent  by  draft  on 
New  Tork,  express  order,  or  money  order,  payable 
the  order  of  Toi  Evahokljbt  Pububhiho  Co. 
Cash  should  be  sent  In  registered  letter. 

OSAVAILABI.S  AbtioleA  U  accompanied  by  postage, 
will  be  promptiy  returned. 

USTTBRS  should  be  addressed : 

THE  EVANOELIST  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
IM  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Tork. 


Caryl  Colaman,  President.  Russell  Sturgis  Foot,  Vice-Pres. 

Church  Glass  and  Decorating  Company  of  Kew  York 

AMERICAN  MOSAIC  GLASS  WINDOWS.  ENGLISH  STAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS 
FROM  THE  STUDIOS  OF  JOHN  HARDMAN  A  CO.,  BIRMINGHAM  *  LONDON. 

Numbers  3,  5  and  7  WEST  29TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


ihl^rj/V\l5!©Ll?\  ORGAN 
DISPLACES  THE  REED  ORGAN 


(Same  Sise) 

Church  Organ  Pipes  Only 

TWO  MANUAL  AND  PEDAL  BASS  EFFECTS  FROM 
ONE  KEYBOARD 

CHICKERING  &  SONS 
Pianoforte  Makers,  Boston,  Mass. 
Distributors  tor  North  and  South  America. 


fHB  SOCIETY  FOB  PBOMOTINO  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN  IN  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Oommonly  called  Port  “Society.")  Chartered  in  1819.  Sup- 
aorta  Hlnuters  and  ElsslonarleB.  Its  Mariners'  Church,  48 
Oatherine  et.,  and  Reading  Room  and  dally  reilgtons  aervicee 
L  I/ecinre  Room  and  its  Branch,  US  Charlton  8A,  near  Hud- 
ton  Kiver,  are  largely  attended  hy  sailors  of  many  natlon- 
Ultlea  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  is  dependent 
amierons  contrlbnUons  to  sustain  it. 

Rev.  Samubl  Boult,  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Moors,  President. 
Tbsoprilub  A-  Brouwsb,  Cor.  Sec’y. 
Talbot  Olyphant,  Treas. 

No.  >1  Cortlandt  Street.  New  Tork 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY. 

155  Worth  Street.  New  York. 

Sstabllahed  to  provide  for  children  whose jsarente  are  unable 
(o  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  'They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  its  exlstenoe  more  than  46,000  have  been  in  its  school. 
And  over  >6,000  have  lived  in  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  8d0  to  4d0  p.m.;  Snnday-echool,  >  to 
p.M.  Day-echools,  9  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  U:40  to  8  P.M.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner-table,  U:10  to  U:40  P.M.  Visitors  welcome 
St  all  times.  Morris  K.  Jbbu^  Pres^  P.  E.  Camp,  Treas.; 
6RCHIBALD  U.  KUSSRLL.  SeC.:  WM.  F  BARNARD,  Supt. 


CHURCH  DIBEOTOBY, 
Madison  Avenue  Church.  _  „ 

Rev.  Howard  Aonkw  Johnston,  D.D.  Pastor 
Madison  Avenue,  corner  S8d  Street. 

Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Snndi^-School,  9.46  A.M. 

Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.  Prayer-Meeting,  8  P.M. 

Midweek  Service,  Wednesday,  8  P.M. 


Park  Chnrch. 

Rev.  Anson  P.  Attbrbury  D.D.  Pastor. 
Amsterdam  Avenue  and  Mth  Street. 
Services,  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 


Organisations. 

The  Sunday-School 
Primary  Deimrtment. 

Informal  Oonversatlonal  Bible  Class 
Bible  Kindergarten. 

Ladies’  Prayer-Meeting. 

Ladies’  Aid  Society. 

Ladies’  Missionary  Auxiliary. 

Auxiliary  Huguenot  Committee.  „ 

The  Wilder  Fund,  for  the  support  of  Miss  Grace  E. 
Wilder,  our  missionary  In  India.  Miss  A.  F.  Denholm 
nl  charge.  Address :  lol  West  106th  Street. 

Christian  Endeavor  Society. 

Men’s  Association. 

Young  Ladies’  Missionary  Society. 

Junior  Christian  Endeavor  Society. 

The  Prayer- Meeting  Choir.  .  „ 

Also  maintains  the  Phetpn  Settlement  814  Eia8tl86th  St. 


Reduced  Ratos  to  Charleston,  S.  C.,  via 
Pennsylvania  Railroad. 


For  the  meeting  of  the  National  Edncational  Associa¬ 
tion  at  Charleston,  8.  C.,  July  7-18,  the  Pennsylvania 
Bailroad  Company  will  sell  excursion  tickets  from  all 
stations  on  its  lines  to  Charleston  at  the  rate  of  one  fare 
for  the  round  trip,  plus  $3.00.  Tickets  to  be  sold  July  6 
to  6,  inclusive,  and  to  be  good  to  return  until  September 
1,  inclnsive.  On  the  return  trip  stop-over  will  be  allowed 
at  Washington  on  deposit  of  ticket  with  Joint  Agent 
and  on  payment  of  fee  of  $1.00. 


Mktered  at  tieond-ehut  matter  in  the  New  Tork  Pott-ofiee. 


ATPOINTMENTS  ANJ>  lySTlTVTIONS. 

TMM  BOAMDB. 


Some  Mlaslona,  -  .  - 

rorelgn  Mlaslons,  -  -  - 

Oborch  Erection,  -  -  - 

education,  -  -  -  - 

PubUcadon  and  S.  S.  Work,  - 
Ministerial  ReUef,  -  -  - 

fraedSMOt  •  •  a  • 

41d  for  OoilegM  .  .  . 


•  IM  ri^  Are.,  New^Tork. 

-  U19  Walnut  Sk.,  Phlla. 

616  Market  St.,Plttabnrg,  Pa. 

-  80  Montauk  Block,  Ciucago. 


THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 
BSTABLIBBBD  IN  PHILADELPHIA  IN  1814, 
irganlBBS  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre- 
•BRttng  all  the  evangelical  chnrcbee  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abldea. 
1  job  new  achools  started  In  1899 ;  also  89  frontier  churches  from 
sonools  previously  established.  76  yean  of  proeperlty.  Aid  and 
Share  In  the  bleaatng.  81&.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
hdptCfor  Bible  study  and  a  library.  6700  supports  a  mlsslonaiy 
one  year.  Too  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  yon  alA 
dead  contrlbutlona  to  E.  P.  Bancroft,  Dls.  Secretary, 

168  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 


THB  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOOIETT, 
76  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

iBoorporated  April,  1888,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute  Sea¬ 
man;  aids  In  auatainlng  chM>lAlns  to  seamen  In  the  leading 
■aagOTts  of  the  world;  provldee  a  Sailors’  Home  In  New  York; 
mus  libraries  on  Amencan  vessels  sailing  out  of  the  Port  of 
How  York;  publlBhes  the  SatUm'  Maeaaine,  the  Staman'i  Briend, 
and  the  lAft  Boat.  Rev.  Dr.  Chab.  A.  Stoddard,  Pres. ;  W. 
O-  Stursbb  Trees,  Rev.  W.  O.  Stitt  D.D.  Secretary. 


THB  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 
For  Beventy-flve  years  has  been  engaged  in  producing 
and  diaaemlnatlng  Christian  literature  In  168  languages 
and  dlalecta.  A  larm  portion  of  our  foreign  population 
oan  be  reached  only  oy  this  Society. 

It  reaches  by  grants  of  publications,  the  work  of  its  col- 
porters,  Christian  workers,  and  Foreign  Missionaries, 
mUlions  of  the  destitute  uironghont  the  world.  Its  mis- 
Sion  work  Is  wholly  dependent  upon  donations  and 
legacies,  for  which  It  earueetly  Mpeals.  From  $m  to  $6U0 
supports  s  oolporter  tor  a  year.  Remit  to  Louis  Tag,  AmL 
TmsB  160  Nassau  Street.  N.  Y 

A  GOOD  RECORD, 

Messrs.  Els  worth  and  Jones  of  Iowa  Falls, 
la.,  have  been  making  loans  on  Iowa  farms  for 
twenty-nine  years  withont  the  lose  of  a  dollar 
of  either  principal  or  interest.  The  Mntnal 
Benefit  Life,  the  .£tna  Life  and  the  North¬ 
western  Life  have  loaned  |16,660,(X)0  and  only 
one  farm  of  160  acres  has  been  taken  under  a 
foreoloenre.  Depoeits  from  farm  prodnots  in 
1899  increased  $18,0(X),0(X)  and  216  State  and  216 
Savings  Banks  showed  an  increase  in  deposits 
in  1899  of  over  $18,000,000.  The  average  de¬ 
poeits  daring  the  year  in  these  banks  was  $76,  • 
860,000.  The  com  crop  of  the  state  last  year 
was  800,000,000  bnshels  worth  folly  $76,000,000. 
To  transport  it  wonld  reqnire  860,000  cars  and 
if  connected  together  they  would  reach  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  ^600  milea.  Snob  a  state  with  no 
debt  ia  a  safe  place  to  invest  money,  and  we 
recommend  Meaars.  Elsworth  and  Jones  to  any 
who  have  money  to  loan. 


For  Over  Fifty  Yorts. 

Mbs.  Winslow’s  Soothing  Sybup  has  been  used  for  over 
Sfty  years  hy  millions  of  mothers  for  tiielr  children  while 
teethmg  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  beet 
remMy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
Immemately.  Sold  by  drnggtete  In  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twen^-Sve  cents  a  botUe.  w  sure  and  au  for  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  and  take  no  other  UnA 


NOTICE. 

Summer  schedule  to  upper  New  Jersey  coast  resorts 
via  Pennsylvania  Railroad  will  be  placed  in  effect 
Saturday,  June  SOtli. 

Time  tables  showing  improved  service  may  be  obtained 
upon  application  to  ^mnel  Carpenter,  Eastern  I’assen- 
ger  Agent,  No.  1196  Broadway,  New  York. 


NEW  PUHLIC.AT10N8. 

D.  Applbton  &  Co :  Familiar  Fish ;  Eugene  McCarthy. 
$1..50. 

The  MACMirj.AN  Co:  A  Friend  of  Cseaar:  William 

Stearns  Davis.  $1..W. - European  Travel  for  Women; 

Mary  cadwalader  Jones.  $1. 

Flemino  H.  Rbveli  Co.:  I.«ssonsfrom  the  Life  and 
Death  of  D.  L  Moody ;  K.  A.  Torrey.  10  cents. 

Cbxbount  PuBLiSHiNO  Co  :  The  Burial  of  The  Ap¬ 
prentice  and  Other  Essays;  Henry  W.  Cherouney. 

J.  B.  Lippi  ncott:  Boy ;  Marie  Corelli.  $1.60. 

Benj.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co.:  Sallnstis  Catiline ;  Heber- 
man. 

PERIODIC  tLS. 

June:  Federation ;  Century  Magazine  ;  Literary  Life; 
The  Wabash ;  Fortnightly  Review ;  Political  Science 
Quarterly;  The  Music  Teacher  and  Home  Magazine 
The  Auburn  Seminary  Review ;  The  Southern  Work 
man ;  Bird  Lore. 

J%dv:  Scribner's;  Everybody’s  Magazine;  St.  Nich> 
las;  Fomm. 

REPORTS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

Report  of  the  Session  of  the  New  York  Avenue  Pres 
byterian  Chnrch,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Year  Book  of  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Pott8ville< 
Pa. 

Seventeenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  McAll 
Association. 

Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Necrology,  _ 

SUMMER  OUTINGS. 


Personally  Conducted  Tours  via  Penn- 
sylvania  Railroad. 


PERSONAL. 

EV.  L.  B.  PLUMER,  Star  of  Hope  Mission,  Buffalo, 
N.  y.,  has  established  a  Clergyman’s  Travel 
Bureau.  Trip  Tickets  at  Clerical  rates  may  be  secured 
through  this  bureau  to  most  of  the  principal  points 
West  and  South. 


WANTS. 


CREST  VIEW  SANATORIUM, 
Greenwich,  Ct.  For  health,  restand  recreation;  home 
comforts.  H.  M.  HITCHCOCK.  M.  D. 


PARIS  EXHIBITION  —  To  let,  furnished,  during 
August  and  September,  comfortable  flat  in  charm¬ 
ing  nei^borhood.  The  situation  is  most  convenient  for 
reaching  the  Exhibition  by  boat,  rail,  omnibus  and 
tram.  English  visitors,  who  naturally  dis  ike  etaying 
during  the  summer  months  in  the  centre  of  Paris,  will 
And  that  this  flat  is  in  a  delightful  situation  as  it  is 
within  two  minutes’  walk  from  the  Bols  de  Boulogne, 
and  on  high  ground.  Terms  moderate.  Englisli  refer¬ 
ences— Pasteur  Ceri8ier,44  Rue  des  Perchamps,  Antenll, 
Paris. 


LADIES  TO  DO  PLAIN  SEWING 

at  home,  $1.60  per  day,  four  months’  work  guaranteed.  Send 
stamped  ad  iressed  envelope  for  particulars. 

K.  W.  Hutton  A  Co.,  Dept.  207,  Phtladoipbla,  Pa. 


Notice  of  death  of  flve  lines  or  less,  ten  cents  a  line. 

Obituaries,  Memorial  Minutes,  and  Resolntions  If  re¬ 
lating  to  a  former  subscriber  one  hundred  words  free; 
additional  matter  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  a  word.  In 
other  cases  eight  cents  a  line. 

OBITUARY. 

Robertson.— On  April  10  was  held,  from  his  late  home, 
the  f nneral  of  Mr.  James  Robertson  of  Constantia,  N  Y. 
His  death  had  been  looked  for  for  several  weeks.  He 
had  almost  reached  the  advanced  age  of  elghty-flve  years. 
His  health  bad  been  gradually  breaking  down  until  be 
Anally  passed  away.  For  many  years  he  nad  been  a  faith- 
I  ful  memberof  the  Session.  He  also  contributed  liberally 
towards  the  current  expenses  of  the  church.  The  par¬ 
sonage  was  his  gift  to  the  chnrch.  Even  to  bis  last  ill¬ 
ness,  be  was  a  constant  attendant  upon  the  church  serv¬ 
ices.  His  passing  away  is  a  great  loss  to  ns  in  this  com¬ 
munity.  and  in  our  church,  with  its  very  small  band  of 
struggling  but  faithful  membership. 

For  some  years  Mr.  Robertson  haa  retired  from  active 
commercial  life,  and  his  flnancial  affairs  were  such  as 
to  offer  him  opportunities  fordoing  good  accorded  to  but 
very  few  in  rural  districts. 

The  funeral  services  were  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Isaac 
Swift.  PMtor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  East  Syra- 
luse.  There  was  present  a  largo  number  of  relatives 
and  friends.  W.  W.  J. 


The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  announces  the 
following  Personally-Conducted  Tours  for  the  summer 
and  early  Autumn  of  1900:— 

To  the  North,  Including  Niagara  Fails,  Thousand 
Islands,  the  St.  Lawrence,  MontreaL  Qnebec,  the  Sague¬ 
nay,  Au  Sable  Chasm,  Lakes  Champlain  and  George,  and 
Saratoga,  July  31  to  August  4  and  August  11  to  85.  Rate, 
$136  tor  the  round  trip  fiom  New  York,  Ph  ladelphla, 
Baltimore  and  Washington,  including  all  necessary  ex¬ 
penses.  Proportionate  rates  from  other  points. 

Five-day  tour  to  Gettisbnrg,  Lnray  and  Wadiington 
September  15.  Rate,  $35  from  New  York,  $83  from  Phil¬ 
adelphia.  Proportionate  rates  from  other  points.  * 
A  nlne-day  tour  to  Gettysburg,  Luray  Ckveri'S,  Natu¬ 
ral  Bridge.  Richmond,  Old  Point  ComforL  and  Wash¬ 
ington.  October  9  Rate,  $85  from  New  York,  $63  from 
Philadelphia,  inclndlng  all  necessary  expenses.  Pro¬ 
portionate  rates  from  other  points- 
For  itineraries  and  further  information  apply  to  ticket 
agents,  or  address  Geo.  W.  Boyd,  Assistant  General 
Passenger  Agent,  Philadelphia. 


RiMJMLAMU  OESUBTBRY. 
'PIKRMONT-ON-THE-HUDSON.  Northern  New  Jsi- 
X  aey  R.R,,  Chambers  and  Wd  St.  Ferries. 

EHORIAL  TABLETS 

ONUHENTS  Handbooks  free. 

J.  A  R.  LAMB,  69  Carmine  St.,  New  York 


Church,  Peal  and  Chime  Bells,  Beat  Metai. 
BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY, 

THX  B.W.  VAN  DUZXN  OO.  OtnsIimatt.a 


HHNEELY  bell  company, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  Qen'l  Mannoo' 
nor,  jr.  r.,  mmA  wmw  tobm  omxt, 
MANUFACTURE  BURERIOR  BELLS 


I 
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Cbe  evangelist 
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THE  INDIAN  FAMINE  FEND. 

Previously  published . $4,P06  67 
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The  Need  Never  Greater  Than  Now. — 
"Never,”  writes  one  who  knows,  "was  the 
need  of  snocor  for  India’s  famishing  ones  greater 
than  now.  ’  ’  And  he  sends  the  following  from 
a  missionary  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Mission : 

Mission  House,  Dohad,  Panch  Mahals,  May 
11,  1900. — My  dear  Mr.  B. — The  one  little  ewe 
lamb  of  whom  I  wrote  yon  some  time  ago  has 
now  multiplied  to  twenty-six.  Three  of  these 
were  brought  from  the  side  of  their  dead 
mother,  lying  just  beyond  onr  hedge.  Seven 
have  lost  their  parents  by  the  cholera  epidemic 
which  has  been  raging  here  for  the  past  ten 
days,  and  claiming  its  victims  at  the  rate  of 
forty  per  day.  The  epidemic  broke  out  on  the 
tank  where  eight  thousand  people  were  at 
work.  All  who  were  able  ded  to  their  villages, 
taking  the  disease  with  them.  Those  not  able 
to  flee  dropped  where  they  were  on  the  road, 
behind  a  tree  or  in  a  hole.  Many  made  for  onr 
house,  but  bad  not  strength  enough  to  bring 
them  the  length,  so  perished  before  help  could 
reach  them.  We  kept  our  boys  running  with 
hot  milk  to  them  and  helping  to  snccor  those 
who  had  a  little  life  left  in  them.  The  stench 
from  dead  and  dying  is  awful.  I  oonld  not  tell 
you  bow  many  dead  bodies  were  carried  away 
from  about  our  house,  but  on  Saturday  morning 
the  Mamlatdar  called  to  see  me  about  9  A.  M. 
and  told  me  that  they  had  already  collected 
two  hundred  dead  bodies  that  morning.  That 
same  day  we  had  ten  removed  from  about  our 
house.  Last  Sunday  evening  my  wife  and  I 
went  to  see  how  a  well  about  one  hundred 
yards  from  onr  house  was  holding  out.  On 
looking  in  we  were  horrified  to  see  two  dead 
bodies  lying— one  on  the  last  step  down,  the 
other  in  the  bottom  of  the  well  where  there 
was  not  water  enough  to  cover  it.  The  people 
around  were  using  the  water  and  never  think¬ 
ing  of  having  the  bodies  removed  I  I  Needless 
to  say  I  had  them  removed  and  the  well  cleaned 
out.  We  are  besieged  with  people  coming  for 
medicine  for  some  friend  who  has  cholera. 
Those  attacked  die  in  four  to  six  hours  if  not 
nnder  treatment.  Many  drop  down  when 
speaking  to  their  fellows  or  going  along  with 
their  load.  Oh,  it  is  all  so  sad  I  It  will  be  a 
relief  to  breathe  fresh  air  again.  Nowhere  can 
we  turn  outside  our  compound  without  coming 
across  dead  bodies.  It  is  sickening  to  see  the 
bodies  of  little  children  being  devoured  by 
dogs.  Had  it  not  been  for  yonr  timely  help 
these  twenty-six  little  ones  might  have  shared 
the  same  fate.  Oonld  the  generous  donors  see 
them  now,  washed,  clothed  and  fed  they  wonld 
feel  well  repaid  for  all  they  have  done  to  help 
poor  distracted  India  in  her  time  of  sore  need. 

(Signed)  J.  H.  McNeill. 


MPminH  +ViO  T-TririvAn  brought  forward  thus.  They  are 

1\U LLliU.  LHC;  llUilZiUii  the  candidates  of  their  entire  party  and  not 

It  is  the  people  and  not  the  bosses  that  have  sections,  however  large ;  and 

prevailed  this  time.  Albeit  onr  political  fortunate  for  the  people  and  nation  to  bo 

bosses  are  better  looking  men  than  the  cari-  directly  and  wholly  represented.  The  situ- 

catnrists  represent.  And  our  politics  are  presents  onr  politics  in  its  best  and  truly 

better  and  purer  than  the  newspapers  habitn-  representative  aspects  to  the  world,  and  must 
ally  represent.  Here  wo  are  having  the  spec-  commend  repnblicanin  stitutions  to  the  nations. 

t*cle  of  able  editors  and  correspondents  treat-  ^  thing  bids  fair  to  be  repeated  at 

ing  of  the  recent  Republican  Convention  for  4  Doubtless  Mr.  Bryan 

the  nomination  of  President  and  Vice-Presi-  nominated,  and  this  because  he  is 

den  at  Philadelphia  as  from  beginning  to  Democratic  party, 

ending  an  arrangement  of  two  or  three  leaders  Ex-Senator 

termed  “bossesl”  The  boss  habit  seems  broker,  or  any  other  reputed 

chronic  with  them.  It  involves  a  very  low  leader  of  that  party.  The  situations  are  quite 
view  of  our  politics;  representing  this  great 

politimJact  as  without  spontaneity  and  with-  find  a  fit  running  mate,  as  certainly  the 

out  virtue  as  the  voice  of  the  people  ^d  he  of  his  whole  party  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  of 

true  expression  of  an  intelligent  public  will.  ^  _ .  _ . 

ITT  j  XI..  o  •  1  1  1  X  XI  Republican  party. 

We  regard  this  as  a  superficial  interpretation 

of  a  notable  incident  of  onr  American  politics.  It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  and  thank- 

fulness,  that  onr  national  politics  is  thus  lifted 
That  of  which  we  complain  is  partly  due  to  j^e  manipulation  of  bosses  and  placed  on 

the  partisan  attitude  and  partly  to  the  re-  »  thoroughly  popular  and  republican  footing, 
portorial  method.  It  is  vastly  easier  to  write  ^he  election  in  immediate  prospect  will  in 
of  or  describe  so  momentous  a  gathering  of  gome  sort  set  the  pattern  for  the  coming  cen- 
men  as  entirely  dominated  by  this  or  that  public,  per- 

leader  whom  the  public  already  knows  by  to  the  three  men  here  named.  The 

descriptions,  pictorial  and  other,  of  both  hie  President,  of  our  Governor 

friends  and  his  enemies.  They  have  long  since  the  prospective  Democratic  candidate, 

made  him  over  into  a  demigogue  or  a  demigod,  iuBtmnce  of  the  best,  and  this  and 

as  occasion  served.  In  short,  to  the  press  is  confidence  they  severally  have 

largely  due  the  creation  and  the  perpetuation 

of  the  boss.  He  is  really  a  great  liters^  and  Presidential  campaign  now  to  begin. 

artistic  convenience.  The  rapid  annalist  of  _ 

onr  time  is  naturally  predisposed  to  put  every-  A  very  keen  solicitude  is 
thing  iu  the  hands  of  a  boss,  just  because  he  safety  of  onr  minister,  Mr 
knows,  or  thinks  he  knows,  all  about  bosses,  onr  missionaries  and  their 
And  hence  came  these  confusing  reports  from  in  China.  The  grave  fact 
Philadelphia  and  elsewhere,  relating  to  identi-  (June  36)  fifteen  days  ainf 

cal  proceedings.  _  formation  has  been  reoeiv) 

But  happily,  whatever  partisan  writers  may  *'®*^*“  Board  in  this  city,  01 
say  of  it,  the  simple  truth  is  that  the  Oonven.  ®o“®®*>  home  or  foreign— 
tion  which  put  in  nomination  William  Mo-  •  disquieting  oharao 

Kinley  and  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  not  con-  Seymour’s  force  of  al 

trolled  by  bosses ;  it  was  a  true  expression  of  internationals  which 
the  wishes  and  will  of  the  great  party  for  ^®“*  ®*®  “  Jno®  10  for  the 
which  it  spoke  and  acted.  Not  that  certain  officials  at  Pekin  hai 
men  did  not  even  attempt  to  infinenoe  its  de-  ®b3®c*»  or  has  been  itself 
oisions — but  these  decisions  were  beyond  their  ^  uncertain.  Tien- 

reach.  The  Convention  was  too  large  to  bo  seventy-four  miles  fre 

bandied  after  this  manner.  Once  awake  and  order  to  the  n 

conscious  of  its  power,  it  could  not  be  cornered  *^®  1®^"*  telegram  f: 
any  more  than  the  wheat  market  can  be  ruled  ^®™P®  (June  26)  reports  1 
from  a  single  city.  The  bosses  bad  nothing  to  -A-morican  and  foreign  for 
do  with  the  nomination  of  the  President,  and  ®“  Saturday  last,  ai 

as  little  with  the  naming  of  the  Vice-Presi-  efforts  are  making  b 

dent.  The  latter  might  have  been,  so  far  as  *®  ®®“^  forward  troops  and 
they  were  concerned,  any  one  of  several  per-  ®1®“*  *0  meet  the  sudden  exi 
sons,  whereas  only  one,  and  he  not  the  choice  ®“*  moment  however  the  a 
of  Mr.  Hanna,  nor  indeed  of  himself,  was  number  less  than  i 

possible.  As  the  members  of  the  Convention  ^>7  **  least  ten  timi 

well  know,  the  spontaneous  movement  for  0^^“®*®  regulars,  and  hordi 
Roosevelt,  which  carried  all  before  it,  came  ■l^^ation  is  one  of  peculiar 
from  the  West,  chiefly  the  newer  middle  states,  “^*7*  oor  own  i 

and  measuring  its  force  quickly  the  bosses  re-  Halsey  informs  ns  th 

tired  to  their  cellars.  There  was  no  other  safe  ®*Wod  the  Ha-nun  oontingei 
place  for  them.  It  was  such  a  representative  *®  ^®  ^®^7  port,  that  our 
movement  of  the  people,  and  for  the  people,  as  •  ^^®  order  to  all  in  Shan- 
it  wonld  have  been  madness  to  oppose.  other  missionariee  have  beei 

-  according  to  their  best  jndg 

Well,  it  is  a  splendid  thing  for  these  men  to  ing  instmotions  from  home. 


A  very  keen  solicitude  is  widely  felt  for  the 
safety  of  onr  minister,  Mr.  Conger,  and  for 
onr  missionaries  and  their  families,  resident 
in  China.  The  grave  fact  is  that  it  is  now 
(June  26)  fifteen  days  since  any  reliable  in¬ 
formation  has  been  received  by  onr  Presby¬ 
terian  Board  in  this  city,  or  from  Government 
sources,  home  or  foreign — while  rumors  are 
all  of  a  disquieting  character.  Whether  Ad¬ 
miral  Seymour’s  force  of  about  2,600  marines 
and  internationals  which  left  Tien-Tsin  so 
long  ago  as  June  10  for  the  relief  of  the  resi¬ 
dent  officials  at  Pekin  has  availed  for  that 
object,  or  has  been  itself  captured,  as  rumor 
has  it,  is  uncertain.  Tien-Tsin  on  the  Peiho 
River  seventy-four  miles  from  the  capital  must 
be  held  in  order  to  the  relief  of  the  latter, 
and  the  latest  telegram  from  Rear-Admiral 
Eempff  (June  26)  reports  that  the  combined 
American  and  foreign  forces  entered  Tien- 
Tsin  on  Saturday  last,  after  a  hard  fight. 

Great  efforts  are  making  by  the  allied  powers 
to  send  forward  troops  and  war  vessels  snffi* 
dent  to  meet  the  sudden  exigency ;  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  moment  however  the  allied  forces  on  the 
ground  number  less  than  6,000,  and  are  con 
fronted  by  at  least  ten  times  their  number  of 
Chinese  regulars,  and  hordes  of  Boxers.  The 
situation  is  one  of  peculiar  gravity  and  solem¬ 
nity.  As  regards  onr  own  missionaries,  Seore- 
tary  Halsey  informs  ns  that  the  Board  has 
cabled  the  Ha-nun  contingent  to  repsdr  at  onoe 
to  the  treaty  port,  that  onr  Consul  has  issued 
a  like  order  to  all  in  Shan-tung  and  that  all 
other  missionaries  have  been  anthnrijifid  ta  nnt 
according  to  their  best  judgmei^ 
ing  instmotions  from  home.  -  \w' 

-O-lTIOiT 
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TWO  GREAT  BROOKLYN  PREACUEB8 
Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

It  is  hardly  too  maoh  to  say  that  no  other 
city  in  thii  land  except  ooT;  Brooklyn  could 
have  lost  two  each  ministers  within  a  fortnight 
as  Dr.  Behrends  and  Dr.  Storm ;  for  no  other 
city  had  two  such  celebrated  and  masterful 
ministera  to  lose.  Both  were  eminent  in 
scholarship,  and  rare  culture;  both  possessed 
great  pulpit  power;  both  held  commanding 
positions  in  the  same  denomination ;  both  were 
deeply  interested  in  the  cause  of  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions;  both  were  thoroughly  orthodox  in  their 
theology;  and  both  closed  their  long,  fruitful 
and  heaven -honored  ministry  amid  the  tears 
and  heart-homage  of  their  loving  docks.  Good 
men  have  carried  them  to  their  burial,  and 
have  made  sincere  lamentation  over  them. 

Adolphus  Julius  F.  Behrends  was  a  native 
of  Nymegen  in  Holland,  and  bom  there  on  the 
18th  cf  December,  1839.  He  came  to  this 
country  in  his  early  boyhood,  and  spent  some 
yearn  in  manual  toil  for  his  own  support ;  he 
took  some  pride  in  having  hewed  his  own  way 
among  the  “working  classes.”  It  was  not 
until  he  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty-three 
that  he  graduated  from  Denison  Oollege  at 
Granville,  O.  Thence  he  went  to  the  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary  at  Rochester,  and  soon 
made  his  mark  there;  and  although  he  re 
nounced,  ten  yearn  afterwards,  his  connection 
with  the  Baptists  on  account  of  his  preference 
for  “open  communion,”  yet  his  theological 
Alma  Mater  counted  him  one  of  her  jewels. 
Prof.  T.  Harwood  Patterson  of  that  institu¬ 
tion  not  long  ago  declared  that  for  all-around 
ability  he  considered  Behrends  “the  strongest 
man  in  the  American  pulpit.  ’  ’  It  was  while 
he  was  preaching  at  Cleveland,  O.,  that  Dr. 
Behrends  broke  away  from  his  former  ecclesi¬ 
astical  connection,  and  in  1876  became  the  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  “Union  Oongregationalist  Ohnrch” 
in  Providence,  B.  I.  After  seven  years  of  suc¬ 
cessful  ministry  there,  and  producing  a  deep 
impression  on  the  University  students,  he  was 
called  to  the  Central  Congregational  Church  in 
Brooklyn.  Here  he  spent  the  seventeen  most 
fraitful  years  of  his  life ;  while  here  he  was 
one  of  the  “Lyman  Beecher  lecturers”  at  Yale 
Theological  Seminary;  here  he  wielded  his 
immense  power  as  a  fdrvid  and  logical  preacher 
before  a  great  congregation ;  and  here  at  the 
too  early  age  of  sixty  he  finished  his  glori¬ 
ous  career.  Any  one  who  saw  his  stalwart 
frame  and  heard  bis  ringing  voice  would  have 
predicted  for  him  a  certainty  of  living  beyond 
four  •  score.  The  same  insidious  malady 
(Bright's  disease)  that  carried  off  Spurgeon, 
sapped  the  strength  of  Behrends,  and  his  sun 
went  down  at  high  noon. 

I  knew  him  well  and  loved  him  warmly. 
He  had  great  personal  magnetism;  contact 
with  him  was  like  touching  a  Leyden  jar 
charged  with  electricity.  He  had  a  keen  liking 
for  controversy,  and  into  the  discussions  over 
“Biblical  Criticism”  he  threw  himself  with 
great  ardor.  His  pungent  tractate  entitled 
The  Old  Testament  Under  Fire  was  a  very 
vigorous  reply  to  the  radical  and  revolutionary 
theories  of  the  Kuenen  and  Driver  school  of 
critics.  The  last  time  I  saw  my  beloved 
brother  was  on  the  closing  evening  of  the 
Boumenioal  Conferenoe  in  Carnegie  Hall;  he 
was  sitting  beside  the  venerable  missionary 
Paton,  and  seemed  full  of  life  and  vigor.  He 
had  Just  delivered  his  impassioned  address  on 
Christian  Unity  in  Missions;  and  his  enthu¬ 
siasm  carried  him  away  into  some  rather 
extravagant  utterances  which  his  own  sober 
judgment  might  not  fully  endorse.  His  heart 
was  on  fire,  and  alas  I  in  a  few  brief  days  that 
great  heart  oeased  its  throbbings  I  The  poison 
of  his  disease  acted  rapidly.  On  the  evening 
of  Monday,  May  31,  as  his  devoted  wife  bade 
him  “good-night,”  he  repeated  his  child¬ 


hood 's  prayer,  “How  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep,” 
and  when  the  morning  broke  he  awoke  to  be 
with  Jesus  I  It  was  a  sublime  close  of  a  noble, 
courageous  and  consecrated  career  of  grand 
service  in  the  cause  of  his  crucified  Lord. 

The  grave  had  hardly  closed  over  the 
lamented  Behrends,  before  Brooklyn  was 
startled  by  the  announcement  that  the  ven¬ 
erated  and  beloved  king  of  our  pulpit.  Dr. 
Richard  Salter  Storrs,  had  gone  up  to  his  heav¬ 
enly  crown.  As  it  was  written  of  Elijah  and 
Elisha  that  “they  two  went  on  together”  to 
the  bank  of  the  Jordan,  so  these  two  Brooklyn 
preachers  of  righteousness  went  together  to 
that  Jordan  that  divides  the  heavenly  land 
from  ours.  Of  Dr.  Storrs  it  is  not  easy  to  con¬ 
dense  all  that  I  would  love  to  say  into  the 
limits  of  this  brief  article. 

I  first  saw  him — fifty-three  years  ago— in  the 
pulpit  of  the  “Church  of  the  Pilgrims” — to 
which  he  had  been  called  as  their  first  pastor 
the  year  before.  He  was  a  tall  and  stately 
young  man  with  a  fine  sonorous  voice,  and  he 
read  a  long  and  elaborate  discourse  rapidly.  It 
was  brilliant  in  diction,  but  impressed  one 
rather  as  an  able  essay  than  as  a  piece  of  arous¬ 
ing  Gospel-preaching.  For  the  next  twenty- 
five  years  Brother  Storrs  continued  to  deliver 
finished  discourses  from  manuscript — gathering 
in  the  meantime  a  large  and  cultured  congrega¬ 
tion.  Then  bis  health  gave  way,  and  for  a 
few  weeks— as  he  told  me — he  “lived  on  bare 
nerves.  ’ '  Hie  people  sent  him  to  Europe — in 
February,  1871  —  aud  for  fifteen  months  he 
threw  off  the  harness,  and  gave  his  nervous 
system  a  recuperating  rest.  He  left  home  an 
invalid;  he  came  back  a  giant  I  All  the  most 
splendid  oratorical  achievements  of  his  life 
were  wrought  after  he  had  crossed  what  addle- 
pated  wise-acres  call  “the  dead  line  of  fifty  I” 

Except  on  rare  occasions  be  threw  off  the 
bondage  of  manuscripts  and  gave  his  mind  the 
unhindered  freedom  of  the  eagle.  And  oh,  how 
he  soared!  He  had  prepared  for  this  by  long 
years  of  study,  by  careful  composition,  by 
storing  his  mind  to  the  brim,  and  was  aided 
also  by  a  marvellous  memory.  One  of  his 
extraordinary  feats  of  memory  was  the  delivery 
— in  our  Academy  of  Music — of  those  two 
masterly  lectures  on  The  Ottoman  and  the 
Muscovite,  which  abounded  in  historic  events 
and  dates;  yet  without  a  scrap  of  notes  the 
majestic  stream  of  his  stately  eloquence  fiowed 
on  for  two  hours  with  the  fiow  of  a  mighty 
river.  Every  line  of  those  orations  was  care¬ 
fully  prepared ;  yet  I  have  heard  him  often 
when  his  purely  extemporaneous  efforts  were 
finished  to  the  point  of  a  diamond. 

The  first  hearing  of  Dr.  Storrs’s  magnificent 
oratory  was  an  astonished  surprise.  I  once 
watched  President  Hayes  when  he  was  listen¬ 
ing  for  the  first  time  to  what  had  the  roll  of 
one  of  Handel’s  choruses.  Dean  Stanley  said 
to  me,  ‘  ‘  The  man  who  has  most  impressed  me 
in  this  country  is  your  Dr.  Storrs.”  It  was 
not  alone  in  his  orations  on  ceremonial  occa¬ 
sions  that  our  townsman  wrought  his  euobant- 
ments.  That  acute  theologian.  Dr.  Oharles 
Hodge,  went  up  to  him  after  a  service  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Prince¬ 
ton,  and  with  deep  emotion  said,  “Dr.  Storrs, 
I  want  to  thank  yon  for  the  noblest  sermon  I 
have  ever  heard.  ” 

All  the  world  knew  that]  the  pastor  of  the 
Pilgrim  Ohnrch  was  a  famous  preacher,  an 
erudite  scholar  and  a  brilliant  orator ;  but  only 
those  who  were  closest  to  him  knew  what  a  big 
warm  heart  throbbed  in  his  stalwart  frame. 
Brain-power  was  not  enough  to  make  such  a 
minister  of  Jesus  Christ  as  he  was.  Those  of 
us  who  have  had  sympathetic  calls  from  him  in 
our  hours  of  affliction  felt  the  beat  of  that 
big  heart.  Some  of  the  private  letters  which  I 
received  from  him  have  the  effusive  sweetness 
of  the  honey-comb.  One  in  particular — after  I 


had  told  him  that  I  had  hung  his  picture  ove' 
my  study-table- is  a  gem  of  graceful  and  lov¬ 
ing  affection.  Well  might  Brooklyn  droop  its 
flags  at  half-mast  when  her  most'  illustrious 
citizen  and  public  benefactor  departed. 

While  Dr.  Behrends  was  cut  off  by  acute  dis¬ 
ease,  Dr.  Storrs  died  from  the  gradual  exhaus¬ 
tion  of  his  physical  powers.  His  work  was 
done.  His  beloved  wife  had  gone  on  before 
him,  and  was  waiting  for  him.  He  had  re¬ 
signed  his  pulpit  after  fifty- three  years  of 
glorious  service;  and  be  was  kindly  spared 
from  any  mental  decay.  There  was  little  here 
to  live  for,  and  he  was  homesick  for  heaven. 
God  gave  his  beloved  sleep ;  and  on  the  evening 
of  Tuesday,  the  5th  of  June,  he  sunk  gently 
into  the  slninber  that  knows  no  waking  here. 
In  a  few  weeks  be  would  have  reached  his 
seventy-ninth  birthday ;  perhaps  he  may  com¬ 
memorate  that  in  the  presence  of  his  loving 
Redeemer. 


PITTSBURGH  LETTER. 

Rev.  W.  A.  Jones. 

With  oollege  and  seminary  commencements, 
meetings  of  Presbytery  and  the  like,  this  is  a 
busy  season  in  religions  circles  about  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 

Washington  and  Jefferson  College  is  so  near 
the  city,  one  hours’  ride,  that  its  commence¬ 
ment  forms  a  part  of  our  social  life  at  this 
season.  Her  graduates  are  quite  numerous  in 
Pittsburgh,  and  the  commencements  are  well 
attended.  The  exercises  in  connection  with 
this  year’s  closing  began  Sunday,  June 
17 ;  the  exercises  by  the  graduating  class  oc¬ 
curring  on  Wednesday  morning,  June  20. 

Snndaylast  before  witnessed  the  dedication  of 
another  new  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
suburbs  of  Pittsburgh,  the  First  Church  of 
Braddock,  of  which  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Reagle  is 
pastor.  The  building  cost  a  little  over  $50, 000, 
and  is  a  model  of  beauty  and  completeness. 
The  society  is  twenty  -  eight  years  old,  is 
now  on  a  good  financial  footing,  with  an  excel¬ 
lent  working  congregation. 

At  the  June  meeting  of  Pittsburgh  Presby¬ 
tery  a  test  vote  on  revision  was  taken.  And 
unless  all  signs  fail,  their  answer  will  be,  “No 
change  at  all.  ’  ’  The  Stated  Clerk,  Dr.  Mc¬ 
Clelland,  introduced  a  resolution  providing  for 
a  Committee  of  Seven  to  prepare  and  present 
to  Presbytery  at  its  September  meeting  such 
action  as  they  may  deem  wise  to  be  taken,  for 
the  guidance  of  the  Assembly’s  Committee  of 
Fifteen.  The  Doctor  in  introducing  the  paper 
said  he  had  done  so  with  a  view  of  having 
something  definite  before  the  Presbytery  at  its 
fall  meeting,  and  thus  facilitate  matters.  The 
resolution  met  with  amendments,  substitutes, 
and  attacks  from  all  sides,  and  was  finally  laid 
on  the  table,  on  the  ground  that  the  Presbytery 
had  received  no  offlcial  notice  of  what  was 
required  in  the  matter.  However,  the  Presby¬ 
tery  will  not  dare,  by  any  action,  to  shut  off 
a  full  and  free  discussion  of  the  whole  matter. 
The  Allegheny  Presbytery  saw  nothing  in  the 
way  of  making  an  early  start,  and  committed 
the  matter  to  a  committee  to  report  at  the  fall 
meeting. 

Fully  twelve  thousand  people  attended  the 
initial  religions  services  at  Schenley  Park  Sun¬ 
day  evening  June  10.  The  sermon  was  preached 
by  the  Rev.  8.  Edward  Young  of  the  Second 
Church  and  the  music  was  under  the  direction 
of  Evangelist  Ira  D.  Sankey.  The  offering  of 
the  evening,  six  hundred  dollars,  was  for 
famine  stricken  India. 

PiTTSBUBOH,  June  81, 1900. 


The  Rev.  Henry  W.  Maier  will  be  in  charge 
of  the  Second  Church,  Saratoga,  during  the 
absence  abroad  of  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  H.  M. 
I  Gesner. 


June  28,  1900 
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Dr.  Field’s  Letters 

A  LEFTER  OF  MR.  CHOATE. 

His.  Tribute  to  Cyrus  W.  Field. 

Stocrbkidoe,  Jane  16, 1900. 

Dear  Mrs.  Houghton  :  The  change  from  the 
city  to  the  country  is  delightfnl.  Here  we  find 
perfect  rest.  We  are  in  the  Valley  of  Rasselas. 
The  mountains  shut  out  the  noisy  world,  while 
the  river  winds  through  the  meadows  and 
under  the  willows,  making  its  way  to  the  sea. 
The  village  street  is  arched  with  elms  planted 
a  hundred  years  ago,  whose  giant  arms  wave 
gently  over  those  who  pass  below. 

But  with  all  this  quiet  there  is  enough  to 
occupy  one  who  has  had  a  very  active  life  and 
seen  a  great  deal  of  the  world.  I  find  a  tender 
interest  in  looking  over  the  correspondence  of 
years,  as  so  many  of  the  writers  have  gone  to 
the  grave.  But  here  is  the  letter  of  one  who 
still  preserves  all  the  vigor  of  his  earlier  years : 

Salzbcro,  Austria,  Jnly  10, 1899. 

“My  dear  Dr.  Field:  The  death  of  your 
brother  Oyrus  seems  to  have  sent  an  electric 
thrill  around  the  globe,  as  it  ought  to  do,  and 
everywhere  we  hear  and  read  his  name,  and 
full  justice  is  done  to  his  matchless  spirit  and 
his  great  achievements.  I  condole  with  yon 
most  sincerely  on  the  loss  of  a  brother  and  such 
a  brother— knowing  full  well  how  close  and 
tender  were  the  ties  that  bound  yon  to  him. 
But  in  his  noble  record  yon  have  nothing  to 
regret.  The  men  who  do  great  things  for 
their  race  are  those  whose  names  will  be  re¬ 
membered  always  with  honor  and  gratitude, 
and  his  will  be  very  high  among  them.  I  en¬ 
close  a  most  judicious  article  from  the  London 
Standard  about  him,  which  it  may  please  yon 
to  read. 

We  think  daily  of  Stookbridge  and  of  our 
good  neighbors  there,  and  wonder  how  things 
are  going.  We  see  many  glorious  views,  but 
upon  the  whole  nothing  dearer  or  sweeter  than 
that  from  your  piazza. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  ever  appreciated  the 
great  honor  yon  did  me  in  dedicating  to  me 
your  charming  book  on  Gibraltar,  until  I 
sailed  within  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and 
gazed  upon  the  sleeping  Lion.  The  passengers 
upon  the  “  Werra’’  one  and  all  were  reading  it 
and  seemed  to  have  its  leading  points  by  heart, 
and  reading  your  dedicatory  inscription,  they 
attacked  my  name  to  the  Rook,  and  greatly 
magnified  your  flattering  tribute.  But  you  did 
not  exaggerate  the  glory  of  that  scene.  We 
cast  anchor  under  the  Fortress  in  the  clearest 
evening  twilight,  and  were  lost  in  admiration. 

Our  only  regret  in  the  midst  of  these  foreign 
pleasures  is  that  we  cannot  be  at  Stockbridge 
too.  Mrs.  Choate  and  the  children  send  much 
love  to  you  and  Mrs.  Field  and  all  your  house¬ 
hold.  Ever  truly  yours, 

Joseph  H.  Choate.” 


AN  IMPERIAL  WEDDING  AND  ITS  LESSON. 

By  Our  Special  Correspondent. 

May  10,  1900,  was  a  gala  day  throughout  the 
Japanese  Empire.  The  only  son  of  the  Em¬ 
peror— of  a  dynasty  that  counts  its  lineage 
without  break  through  122  heirs  to  the  throne 
and  dates  2, 560  years  from  the  accession  of  its 
illustrious  progenitor,  Jimmu — celebrated  his 
arrival  at  majority  by  taking  to  himself  a  con¬ 
sort  of  a  collateral  branch  of  almost  equally 
ancient  lineage,  the  House  of  Fujiwara.  Prince 
Toshibito,  the  son  of  Emperor  Mutsuhito, 
married  Princess  Sada,  and  the  Empire  donned 
its  best  robes  on  one  of  its  most  charming  days 
to  congratulate  the  imperial  couple  and  to 
view  the  gorgeous  procession. 

If  the  fact  of  the  German  Crown-Prince’s 
arrival  at  majority,  one  prince  among  many 
sons  of  the  Emperor  of  that  latest  of  the 
world’s  empires,  occupies  the  minds  of  the 


courts  and  press  of  Europe,  surely  an  incident 
like  this  of  an  only  son  of  the  world’s  oldest 
imperial  dynasty  may  properly  lay  tribute  upon 
more  than  a  passing  notice. 

It  is,  however,  more  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  attention  to  some  lessons  of  interest 
to  Japan  and  not  less  to  the  world  perhaps, 
that  these  lines  are  written. 

That  far-famed  Oriental  exclusion  of  the 
Mikado’s  court  fell  indeed  long  ago  into  line 
with  European  court  life  in  its  main  elements. 
But  the  test  of  this  could  not  be  made  in  the 
field  of  matrimony  as  affecting  an  heir  to  the 
throne  until  the  present  occasion.  How  far  in 
this  most  conservative  of  life’s  sphere  was  the 
middle  wall  of  partition  between  Old  Japan 
and  Modern  Europe,  between  the  Gentile  Orient 
and  the  Christian  Occident  to  be  broken  down? 

Let  us  notice  therefore  a  few  points  illustra¬ 
tive  of  this : 

1  Some  month  ago  the  announcement  in  the 
Crown- Prince’s  own  name  of  his  betrothal  to 
Princess  Sada  was  given  to  the  public.  This 
was  a  departure  of  significance.  It  falls  into 
line  with  modem  Western  ideas  and  so  far  is 
out  of  accord  with  the  ancient  order  of  things. 
It  also  signifies  that  the  choice  of  the  heart  re¬ 
ceives  consideration,  a  thing  not  possible  when 
the  bridegroom  has  neither  to  say  anything  nor 
even  to  set  eyes  upon  the  bride  before  the 
nuptials,  when  not  the  affections  of  the  parties 
directly  concerned,  but  hard,  politic,  careful 
calculations  of  self-interested  hosts  outside 
control  the  field  alone. 

2.  It  ought  to  be  emphasized  that  from  the 
first  Princess  Sada  stands  as  the  consort.  Em¬ 
press  presumptive,  alongside  of  and  on  an 
equality  with  her  husband  in  the  full  European 
sense.  There  is  a  fully,  regularly,  equally 
married  couple  here.  The  ancient  regime  did 
not  accord  this  equality,  but  only  in  time 
from  among  concubines  was  the  fortunate  one, 
with  male  issue,  elevated  to  the  rank  and  title 
of  Empress.  True,  this  defect  was  partly 
overcome  already  in  the  case  of  the  present 
Empress,  due  no  doubt  to  a  European  sense  of 
propriety  at  the  time.  But  now  this  first  great 
step  toward  a  Christian  conception  of  equality 
of  man  and  wife  even  on  the  throne  is  attained, 
a  step  that  well  promises  to  sustain  a  fuller 
conception  of  the  marital  step  in  its  sequel. 
A  land  like  Japan  especially  needs  now  to 
realize  on  the  throne  the  monogamous  and  even 
the  Christian  idea  of  the  matrimonial  state. 

3.  There  are  two  interpretations  of  the  obli¬ 
gations  of  marriage,  two  ways  of  looking  at  it. 
They  may  be  broadly  characterized  as  the  con¬ 
tract  theory  and  the  religious  theory.  With  the 
first  there  are  no  higher  sanctions  than  the 
pleasure  or  convenience  of  the  contractors 
themselves  or  at  least  of  the  society  that  draws 
up  the  terms  of  the  contract.  The  family  or 
even  the  state  may  have  olaims  in  the  contract, 
but  a  contract  with  only  man’s  sanctions  it  re¬ 
mains.  The  second  theory  gives  marriage  a 
religions  status,  makes  it  part  of  a  divinely 
moral  law,  and  so  has  privileges  as  well  as 
also  responsibilities  conferred  upon  it  that  the 
merely  human  view  cannot  rise  to  or  ade¬ 
quately  fulfil. 

Now  the  ancient  regime  of  Japan  kept  mar¬ 
riage  outside  of  the  religions  sphere.  It  was 
not  indeed  built  on  that  low  modem  free-love 
theory  which  recognizes  no  other  convenience 
than  that  of  the  immediate  man  and  woman 
concerned.  It  was  rather  a  family  concern, 
hedged  about  by  all  the  interests  of  the  family 
but  by  all  its  shortcomings,  too.  The  priest 
did  not  solemnize  marriage  nor  were  religious 
sanctions  heeded  or  its  deeper  interpretations 
of  the  holy  unity  of  the  family  appreciated. 
Thus  often,  very  often  indeed  the  bond  that 
makes  of  twain  one  was  torn  asunder.  Under 
many  a  pretext  might  the  husband  or  even  the 
parent  rend  it.  Garrulousness  of  the  wife. 


her  disobedience  to  parent-in-law,  barrenness, 
form  but  a  few  of  the  many  causes  of  divorce. 
Now  actual  statistics  show  that  more  than 
one- third  of  thA  marriages  result  in  divorces — 
about  150,000  out  of  about  850,000  marriages  a 
year  throughout  the  Empire.  Besides,  every 
one  cognizant  of  affairs  knows  that  an  in¬ 
definite  amount  of  cohabitation  for  days  or 
weeks  is  not  reported  to  the  authorities  as 
marriage ;  by  this  we  do  not  refer  to  the  mass 
of  so  called  and  recognized  vice,  but  what  is 
at  least  tolerated  as  practical  but  not  registered 
matrimony ;  and  many  of  these  cases  separate, 
though  statistics  fail  here. 

Now  it  is  a  fact  that  the  religious  idea  in  a 
very  imposing  form  of  ceremonial  has  been 
imported  into  the  rites  for  solemnizing  Im¬ 
perial  weddings  like  that  of  May  10.  The 
ideal  and  constraining  sanctions  of  religion 
are  thus  superadded  to  the  civil  sanction  found 
in  contracts  under  family  supervision  only.  In 
I  a  country  where  royal  example  has  the  force 
of  precedent  well  nigh  sacred,  such  an  advance 
toward  the  Christian  and  European  ideal,  at 
least  in  outward  form,  may  well  hope  for  good 
results. 

“The  noteworthiness  of  this  ceremonial  will 
be  understood  when  we  say  that  it  is  altogether 
novel.  An  Imperial  marriage  in  .Japan  had 
never  previously  been  solemnized  in  such  « 
manner.  The  old  custom  did  not  demand  any¬ 
thing  more  than  a  public  announcement.  A 
certain  lady  was  gazetted  to  the  post  of  Im¬ 
perial  consort,  just  as  a  man  who  bad  deserved 
well  of  the  state  might  have  been  gazetted  to 
some  high  office.  No  religions  element  of  any 
kind  used  to  be  imported  into  the  procedure 
whereas  the  rites  solemnized  on  Thursday  give 
to  the  Imperial  marriage  a  character  of  the 
highest  sanctity.  The  innovation  is  due  of 
course  to  Marquis  Ito.  It  represents  part  of 
the  work  upon  which  that  eminent  statesman 
is  now  engaged ;  the  work  of  constructing  a 
code  to  regulate  all  affairs  relating  to  Imperial¬ 
ism  in  Japan.  It  is  plain  that  an  object  lesson 
taught  by  the  example  of  the  Palace  will  have 
a  large  effect  upon  the  nation,  but  we  are  not 
prepared  to  say  whether  any  inferenoe  may  be 
drawn  with  regard  to  a  obange  in  other  cus¬ 
toms  which  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  discuss 
here.”  (Japan  mail  of  May  12). 

The  phrase  “other  customs”  is  partly  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  concubinage  system  which  comes 
as  a  legacy  in  the  Palace  from  the  immemorial 
past,  and  which  also  finds  a  considerable  place 
yet  in  the  lives  of  many  subjects,  especially 
among  better-to-do  oiroles.  A  blow  dealt  at 
this  system  would  be  a  real  and  very  great  step 
forward  and  especially  so  from  the  European 
and  Christian  point  of  view.  Perhaps  the 
knell  has  struck,  and  another  custom  is  dead. 

4.  But  at  once  our  objector  comes.  ‘  ‘  Do  you 
mean  to  say  that  Japan  is  approaching  the 
Christian  ideal  when  she  distinctly  adopts  and 
raises  to  foremost  prominence  a  ritual  totally 
heathen?  when  such  adoption  becomes  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  sanction  of  law,  and  will  fortify 
and  fasten  heathenism  on  the  throne  to  an 
extent  never  before  done?  when  heathenism 
will  thus  bid  defiance  to  the  Christian  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world?  when 
heathenism  will  exploit  this  imperial  graoions- 
ness  so  as  to  put  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
Japan’s  evangelization,  as  it  did  do  with  such 
lamentable  results  in  the  educational  field  last 
year?  Then  it  was  the  school  from  wbioh 
heathenism  and  atheism  sought  to  oust  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  all  too  successfully ;  now  it  is  the 
still  more  sacred  circle  of  the  family  which  by 
such  a  consummate  and  yet  apparently  inno¬ 
cent  stratagem  it  invades.  Only  a  few  years 
ago  Over  Land  and  Sea  thought  it  safe  to  insert 
into  its  mission  alphabet.  ‘J  for  Japan  from 
idolatry  free’ — now  it  needs  must  revise  it  to 
‘  J  for  Japan  in  idolatry  see.  ’  ” 

5.  The  procession  itself  emphasized  the  same 
truths  of  a  break  with  the  past  and  an  accord 
with  European  custom.  Bride  and  groom  take 
their  first  ride  after  the  nuptials  together  in 
the  same  carriage  and  to  the  edification  and 
enjoyment  of  the  entire  public.  The  ancient 
standard  is  groom  first,  bride  later,  if  at  all. 
And  as  they  ride  through  the  crowds  bowing, 
acknowledging  the  people’s  greetings,  they 
chat  together  in  a  perfectly  democratic  fashion, 
and  this  stripping  off  of  stiffness  endears  them 
to  the  not  less  informal  multitude  outside. 
Thus  feeling  as  no  Japanese  populace  for  cen¬ 
turies  has  felt  that  their  Eotaishi  (Crown 
Prince)  is  one  of  them,  a  brother  and  a  friend, 
the  new  era  is  opening  ever  wider  its  doors  to 
the  world,  and  this  one  touch  of  nuptial  affec¬ 
tion  like  that  of  "nature  makes  the  whole 
world  kin. '  ’ 


evangelist 


Jane  28,  1900 
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LITE  TOUR  OWN  LIFE. 

Bat  first  have  a  life  that  is  worth  living ; 
then  live  it  well  and  yoa  will  be  happiest  and 
best  bless  the  world.  It  is  the  fashion  in  some 
literary  circles  to  sneer  at  the  “Symbolists” 
whom  Miss  Whitney  by  her  admirable  and 
sympathetic  translations — notably  “The  Vic¬ 
tory  of  Life” — has  so  well  introdaoed  to  Eng¬ 
lish  readers.  Bat  the  same  criticism  may  be 
made  of  the  new  school  of  religions  living 
which  Dr.  Riale  so  vividly  pictured  in  a 
recent  Evangelist.  There  is  a  common  ground, 
a  great  value,  in  a  right  view  of  both  schools. 
The  essence  of  Christian  experience  is  simply 
vision  of  God.  The  effective  faith  not  only 
believes  in  Gkxl,  but  it  sees  God.  My  Chris¬ 
tian  life  begins  when  I  know  God  for  myself, 
when  the  Christ  is  revealed  to  me  and  I  walk 
in  his  presence  and  am  hourly  conscious  of 
his  oompanionship. 

Now  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  is  to 
fancy  that  you  have  a  life  of  your  own  when 
you  are  in  the  strong  current  of  the  religious 
councils  and  conferences  of  our  day.  This 
social  life  of  good  men  and  women  is  consum¬ 
ing  and  commanding.  It  takes  up  lesser  per¬ 
sonality  into  itself  and  rules  it  with  absolute 
power.  One  yields  to  it  as  he  gives  over  to 
the  sweep  of  a  great  river,  and  fioats  away  in> 
secure  ease  which  is  grateful  and  promises  'an 
easy  and  perfect  victory.  Yet  the  hardest 
thing  in  the  world  is  to  live  a  true  life  alone 
and  to  resist  the  interference  of  conventional 
relations,  the  abrasion  of  unfriendly  and  un- 
oongenial  associations,  the  seductive  pull  of 
those  whom  we  make  our  idexls  and  in  whose 
words  and  ways  we  make  our  personal  confes¬ 
sions.  To  be  a  true  man  and  yet  be  wholly  and 
independently  yourself  is  a  crowning  achieve¬ 
ment  It  will  cost ;  but  it  is  worth  the  cost. 

We  have  no  sort  of  hesitation  in  declaring 
with  positiveness  a  deep  and  deepening  con¬ 
viction  that  the  first  need  of  this  our  day  is  a 
personal,  pure,  vital  and  victorious  life.  Al¬ 
truism  is  all  right  in  its  place ;  personalism 
comes  first  in  its  place.  The  kingdom  of  God 
that  we  seek*  is  to  be  within  ourselves.  They 
who  have  a  true,  real  life  at  home,  do  not  need 
to  run  about  telling  of  it,  exaggerating  it,  pro¬ 
fessing  what  it  is  not,  because  it  ought  to  be 
that ;  they  have  only  to  be  rightly  and  grandly 
alive  within  themselves  and  the  light  will 
shine  abroad.  Set  a  candle  in  your  window, 
and  you  need  not  go  abroad  to  lead  the  rays; 
they  make  their  own  glory  paths  through  the 
dark.  It  is  the  tendency  to  profess  much  and 
to  have  little,  to  take  much  from  other  lives 
and  have  little  of  one’s  own,  that  is  weakening 
oharaoter,  dilating  sentiment,  hollowing  out 
principle  and  shattering  the  whole  fabric  of 
manhood  in  its  religious  values 

Nor  is  it  impracticable  to  live  your  own  life, 
when  onoe  it  is  given.  For  the  vision  is  a 
gift  God  reveals  himself  to  men.  We  imper¬ 
fectly  find  him  anywhere,  in  anywise,  but  in 
the  secret  soul  where  “only  spirit  touches 
spirit”  This  disclosure  may  be  progressive ; 
it  is  the  coming  of  a  holy  day :  the  day-spring 
is  in  our  souls  and  at  length  we  cry:  “Lo,  it 
is  d«y ;  we  behold  the  Ohrist,  our  Lord,  our 
Life  I”  Blessed  is  the  man  who  has  waited 


day  I  But  do  not  make  haste  to  anticipate  your 
sunrise  by  shouting  in  the  language  of  those 
who  are  far  above  you  on  their  heights.  It  is 
your  vision  and  not  theirs  that  you  are  to 
cherish  and  confess.  Be  patient,  soul;  be 
honest ;  be  true  to  yourself  and  trust  God. 
Live  all  you  have  to-day  and  there  is  ever  more 
to  follow.  _ 

LET  THE  PRESBYTERIES  ALONE. 

Sober  second  thought  concerning  the  St. 
Louis  General  Assembly  emphasizes  the  im¬ 
portance  of  one  of  its  actions.  The  vote  that 
more  than  any  other  made  this  an  important  As¬ 
sembly  was  the  vote  adopting  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  Bills  and  Overtures,  recommend¬ 
ing  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  to  inquire 
into  the  question  of  the  attitude  of  the  Church 
as  to  her  Standards. 

A  profound  impression  was  made  upon  the 
Assembly  by  the  fact  that  this  report  was  unan¬ 
imous.  It  was  not  a  triumph  for  Revision.  It 
was  not  a  triumph  for  a  new  Creed.  It  was 
not  a  blow  at  the  Confession.  In  the  discus¬ 
sion  which  followed,  every  allusion  to  the 
merits  of  Revision  or  to  the  merits  of  a  new 
Creed  was  ruled  out  of  order.  The  only  ques¬ 
tion  before  the  Assembly  was  the  appointment 
of  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  mind  of  the 
Presbyteries  concerning  their  desire' for  “  revis- 
ional,  supplemental,  or  substitutional  changes, 
or  no  change  at  all”  in  the  Confession  of  Faith. 
Men,  who,  personally,  are  opposed  to  opening 
these  questions,  voted  for  the  appointment  of  the 
Committee  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  justice  to 
their  brethren,  who,  they  thought,  had  a  right 
to  be  heard. 

The  Committee  of  Inquiry  is  a  Committee  of 
the  Church.  It  represents  no  party  save  the 
party  of  brotherly  love,  of  fraternal  regard,  and 
of  mutual  respect ;  and  this  party,  we  believe, 
includes  the  whole  Church.  In  this  spirit  the 
Committee  asks  every  man  to  speak  for  the 
faith  that  is  in  him.  The  General  Assembly 
bids  all  to  free  their  minds.  It  is  time  for  the 
frankest  expression  of  opinion.  But  if  this 
opinion  is  to  carry  weight  it  must  be  the  free, 
spontaneous  expression  of  the  convictions  of 
the  members  of  the  Presbyteries.  Whatever 
may  tend  to  take  away  the  impression  of 
spontaneity  from  the  answers  of  the  Presby¬ 
teries  is  to  be  deplored.  On  this  account  the 
recent  action  of  one  Presbytery  is  noticed  with 
regret.  This  Presbytery  is  reported  to  have 
decided  unanimously  to  send  the  following  let¬ 
ter  to  all  the  other  Presbyteries : 

“Dear  Brethren:  The  Presbytery  of - 

- ventures  to  make  a  fraternal  suggestion  to 

you  in  the  matter  of  Creed  changes.  We  have 
suffered,  heretofore,  from  a  lack  of  unity  and 
oonoentration  in  the  recommendations  of  Pres¬ 
byteries.  Will  you  not  give  serious  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  wisdom  of  unitedly  asking  from 
the  General  Assembly - ,”  here  fol¬ 

lows  the  particular  change  desired  by  that 
Presbytery. 

The  matter  to  be  deprecated  here  is  not  the 
change  suggested  in  the  letter;  the  objection 
lies  against  the  letter  itself.  The  time  may 
come  indeed  when  such  a  letter  will  be  desira¬ 
ble,  but  that  time  has  not  yet  come. 

Nothing  would  be  more  disastrous  to  a  free 
expression  of  the  sentiments  of  the  Presbyteries 
than  to  raise  the  ory,  “We  must  unite  upon 
.  this  or  that,  or  we  shall  get  nothing.”  The 
whole  effect  of  this  year’s  work  will  be  im¬ 
paired  if  a  result  is  reached  which  shall  have 
I  auy  party  or  caucus  fiavor. 

When  the  Church  asks  a  Presbytery  to  speak, 

:  no  sister  Presbytery  should  suggest,  even  in  a 
>  whisper,  what  the  answer  should  be. 

The  General  Assembly  asks,  “Do  you  want 
I  change  of  some  kind?”  Whatever  suggestions 


may  be  made  as  to  the  kind  of  change  desired, 
finally  the  question  at  present  is,  “change  or 
no  change”  in  regard  to  our  Confessional  State¬ 
ment.  The  one  answer  proper  to  be  made  is 
“yes”  or  “no,”  with  the  qualifying  addition 
in  the  former  case  suggested  by  the  Assembly 
itself. 

For  in  its  wisdom  the  General  Assembly 
suggests  three  affirmative  answers—*  *  revisional, 
supplemental  or  substitutional  change.  ’  ’  Why 
try  to  narrow  the  Presbyteries  down  to  one 
affirmative  answer,  when  there  is  a  possibility, 
by  so  doing,  of  driving  some  to  a  negative 
answer,  who  if  left  alone,  would  choose  one  or 
the  other  affirmative?  The  particular  form  of 
Creedal  change  sinks  into  insignificance  before 
the  great  task  which  confronts  the  Committee 
of  Inquiry,  viz :  to  obtain  the  clear,  outspoken 
sentiment  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Meanwhile,  loyalty  to  the  Church,  and  loy¬ 
alty  to  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  last  General 
Assembly,  should  safeguard  the  Presbyteries 
against  any  outside  infiuence  whatsoever, 
while  each  deliberates  and  decides  for  itself 
the  most  important  question  of  the  decades. 

THE  CHRISTItN’S  AMUSEMENTS. 

The  Methodists  have  long  been  troubled  by 
their  rules  against  amusements.  Many  of  their 
members  openly  disregard  these  prohibitions 
and  church  officers  uBaally  either  ignore  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  rules  or  attempt  but  apathetic  en¬ 
forcement.  At  the  late  General  Conference  a 
considerable  sentiment  was  massed  for  the 
abolition  of  these  rules,  but  the  fear  of  a  too 
complete  break  with  the  past  finally  led  to 
their  retention. 

The  amusement  question  may  ultimately 
cease  to  have  a  place  in  church  legislation,  but 
it  must  forever  claim  the  consideration  of  the 
individual  conscience.  And  if,  in  these  mat¬ 
ters,  a  man  follows  slavishly  the  thought  of 
others,  whether  church,  newspaper  or  com¬ 
munity,  abrogating  his  right  of  personal  judg¬ 
ment,  he  forfeits  his  individuality  and  vapor¬ 
izes  his  manhood  into  the  common  cloud  of 
conformity. 

The  question  of  right  and  wrong  in  amuse¬ 
ments  demands  conscientious  and  individual 
solution ;  and  whoso  settles  it  well  has  added 
to  character  a  structure- stone  which  no  ordi¬ 
nary  jar  can  displace. 

As  soon  as  one  admits  the  necessity  of  diver¬ 
sion  he  wakens  to  the  fact  that  diversion,  like 
all  good  and  necessary  things,  costs.  It  takes 
both  time  and  money  to  see  a  play,  hit  a  golf 
ball  or  float  a  fly  across  a  trout-blessed  pool. 
And  the  time  and  money  thus  expended  by  the 
Christian  must  carry  with  them  the  benedic¬ 
tion  of  a  conscience  easy  with  the  persuasion 
that  God’s  will  has  been  done  and  the  real  in¬ 
terests  of  life  conserved. 

The  chief  danger  in  pleasure  lies  in  the 
tendency  to  excess.  To  this  the  strong  brother 
is  not  liable  but  the  weak  one  must  have  a 
care.  To  sing  is  good.  To  sing  always  is  in¬ 
sanity.  A  sail  is  invigorating  and  a  chop 
nutritious,  but  to  make  a  life  of  yachts  and 
dinners  is  to  clash  with  the  universe  and  end 
in  a  heap.  Even  in  the  exhilirating  exercise 
of  oral  prayer  one  may  dissipate. 

The  Christian  life  is  nothing  if  not  rational. 
It  is  opposed  to  everything  that  is  abnormal. 
It  covets  symmetry  and  will  either  attend  or 
shun  a  religious  meeting  in  order  to  get  it. 
Spiritual  graces  are  especially  at  home  in  a 
healthy  body.  A  rosy  cheek  is  better  than 
pennance.  Two  dollars  for  a  horse-back  ride  is 
often  a  direct  contribution  to  missions.  A 
look  from  a  mountain  top  may  beget  a  revival. 
Rigid  asceticism  has  anaemia  as  its  chief  re¬ 
sultant — never  the  upbuilding  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  Man  lives  by  two  things,  bread 
and  truth,  and  each  must  be  taken  in  its  proper 
proportion. 
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Jesus,  “the  glad  child  of  the  universe, *’ 
prayed  to  God  and  ate  with  publicans  and 
sinners.  With  the  abandon  of  true  simple* 
heartedness  he  entered  into  the  joys  and  social 
customs  of  the  unchurched  humanity  of  his 
day,  and  paid  his  very  life  for  the  privilege. 
He  never  did  wrong  but  he  often  did  what 
other  people  thought  was  wrong.  His  mood 
was  receptive:  God’s  revelation  to  him,  great. 
Having  ascertained  his  Father’s  will  he  had 
the  courage  to  work  it  out  in  a  many-sided  life 
which  from  its  beginning  was  “laid  down 
for  his  friends. ’’  His  foes  were  ecclesiastics, 
pietists,  sticklers  for  the  usual,  who  found 
fault  with  him  because,  among  other  things, 
he  insisted  on  living  a  life  different  from  that 
of  John  the  Baptist,  and  used  the  Sabbath  for 
the  good  of  his  nature.  The  Gospels  give  no 
complete  schedule  of  either  his  work  or  his 
play,  but  we  may  be  sure  that  he  sought  diver¬ 
sions,  and  that  they  properly  balanced  toil  and 
helped  to  build  the  fibre  of  his  spiritual  being. 
He  lived  a  re-creative  life. 


DOEST  THOU  WELL  TO  BE  AKGRTl 

Without  question;  given  good  cause  and 
holding  your  anger  well  in  hand.  Anger  is  a 
holy  incentive  to  high  service  when  injustice 
to  good  men  and  right  things  becomes  brutal 
and  aggressive.  Anger  is  a  flash,  wrath  is  a 
flame;  while  malice  is  a  smouldering  peril 
and  nncharitableness  is  the  cinder  path  made 
of  consumed  love.  We  have  long  joined  in  the 
litany:  “From  anger,  wrath,  malice  and  all 
uncharitableness,  good  Lord  deliver  us  I’’  Yet 
we  know  that  anger  and  wrath  are  often  just 
and  noble,  while  malice  is  never  right,  nor  un- 
charity  to  be  justified.  In  our  indignation  at 
the  vileness  and  villany  that  cover  the  city, 
at  the  wrongs  done  by  nncharitableness  in  the 
church,  we  heed  the  apostolic  injunction: 
“Be  ye  angry  and  sin  not.’’  Jonah  was  angry 
at  the  worm  that  destroyed  his  shelter.  He 
loved  his  gourd,  and  so  God  taught  him  how 
he  loved  a  city. 

The  anger  which  Jonah  confessed  was  not 
sinful  in  itself.  We  should  be  careful  to  dis¬ 
criminate  between  the  feeling  of  anger  and  an 
improper  expression  of  it.  Children  are  often 
mistanght  that  anger  is  as  much  to  be  repro¬ 
bated  as  the  word  or  deed  it  provokes.  The 
desperado  says,  “I  act  as  I  feel,’’  thinking 
himself  no  worse  than  the  man  who  feels  but 
restrains  himself  from  action  unbecoming  a 
true  man.  Anger  may  rise  in  the  soul  like  a 
wave  on  the  soundless  sea  and  sink  quietly 
back  to  the  serene  levels ;  but  an  angry  word 
or  deed  is  a  surge  on  the  shore  to  wreck  and 
bruise  its  victims.  You  can  recall  a  thought, 
but  a  word  hits  a  mark  and  a  deed  makes  a 
wound. 

Keeping  this  discrimination  in  mind,  we 
must  urge  self  control,  and  praise  it  as  a  virtue, 
while  we  regard  the  absence  of  anger  as  a 
deficiency  in  spirit,  a  vacuum  in  the  soul. 
One  who  feels  no  tightening  of  the  nerve  in 
sight  or  sense  of  wrong  lacks  something  essrn 
tial  to  heroic  service. 

Often  a  man  condemns  himself  in  this  wise: 
“I  am  not  a  Christian  because  I  get  angry.” 
But  it  is  not  the  anger,  only  its  manifestation 
that  ought  to  worry  him.  Religion  is  not  the 
absence  of  human  feelings,  it  is  the  right  use 
and  the  right  regulation  of  them.  Christ  did 
not  abolish  Gennesareth ;  he  guided  its  waves. 
Lo,  he  comes  to  us,  and  a  deeper  calm  is  nigh ! 
We  love  the  stillness  of  morning,  the  heat  of 
the  sun  is  healing,  the  hush  of  night  is  holy. 
It  is  Christ  in  ns  that  first  restrains,  then  we 
can  command  our  own  hearts  to  be  still.  We 
can  say  to  our  passionate  emotions:  “Obey 
me  as  I  obey  the  Master.  ’  ’ 

There  is  a  holy  anger,  and  rightly  used  to¬ 
day,  it  will  serve  the  cause  of  God,  the  Church, 
humanity,  by  resisting  evil.  Yes,  it  might 


save  the  city,  it  might  regenerate  politics,  it 
migh  purge  our  civil  service  and  our  social 
customs.  God  make  us  righteously  angry  I 

EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

No  one  who  attended,  no  one  who  read  the 
daily  reports  of  the  Ecumenical  Conference  can 
question  the  immense  value  of  the  official  Re¬ 
port  of  that  body,  to  be  published  in  two  vol 
umes.  The  Committee  advise  ns  that  nc 
advance  subscriptions  for  the  Report  will  be 
received  after  July  15.  All  who  desire  to 
secure  the  two  volumes  (handsomely  bound  in 
cloth)  at  the  low  rate  of  |1  should  remit  at 
once  to  the  Rev.  Edwin  M.  Bliss,  Chairman, 
156  Fifth  avenue.  New  York.  After  July  15 
the  regular  price  for  the  books  will  be|1.50, 
and  they  may  be  ordered  through  booksellers 
or  the  American  Tract  Society,  New  York. 

Apropos  of  that  much  mooted  question,  how 
to  give  aid  to  candidates  for  the  ministry  with¬ 
out  impairing  their  self-respect,  a  suggestion 
may  be  found  in  the  custom  of  the  South  Caro¬ 
lina  Military  Academy  described  on  page  18  of 
this  paper.  As  will  there  be  seen,  students 
receiving  free  tuition  and  support  in  this 
Academy  pledge  themselves  to  teach  for  a 
period  of  two  years  in  the  free  public  schools 
of  the  state.  _ 

Four  thousand  young  people  are  sailing  on 
several  specially  chartered  steamers  to  attend 
the  International  Christian  Endeavor  Conven¬ 
tion  at  London,  July  14-18.  Over  two  hundred 
pilgrims  going  in  sections  on  different  steamers 
will  meet  at  Rome,  July  20,  and  there  fulfil 
the  requirements  of  the  Jubilee.  They  will  be 
received  in  a  body  by  the  Pope,  and  will  pre¬ 
sent  to  his  Holiness  their  Peter’s  pence,  consist¬ 
ing  of  twenty  dollar  gold  pieces. 

The  tenth  anniversary  of  the  pastorate  of 
Dr.  Remick  over  the  North  Church,  Geneva, 
was  kept  (May  18-19),  with  great  heartiness. 
Five  hundred  persons  have  united  with  the 
church,  nearly  one  for  each  week  of  the  decade. 
For  parish  work  |5.3, 374  have  been  contributed, 
and  $56, 155  for  missionary  benevolences. 

A  respected  subscriber  advises  ns  that  one 
Frank  E.  Walker,  who  not  long  ago  advertised 
a  superior  corn  in  the  matter  of  its  abundant 
yield,  has  failed  to  respond  with  the  seed  or 
the  money — the  latter  having  been  sent  to  him 
at  Port  Huron,  Mich.  In  the  absence  of  money 
and  explanations,  there  seems  but  one  infer¬ 
ence  to  be  drawn. 


That  admirable  institution,  the  Sea- Shore 
Cottage  at  North  Long  Branch,  N.  J.,  estab 
lished  by  Mrs.  Fletcher  Harper  Jr.  to  afford  a 
Summer  resort  for  the  young  working-women 
of  New  York,  who  are  in  need  of  rest  and 
recreation,  with  but  a  limited  time  to  spare 
and  insufficient  means  to  pay  the  charges  at 
the  usual  resorts,  was  opened  as  usual  on 
the  15th  of  June  for  the  reception  of  visitors. 
Persons  desiring  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  offered  should  apply  at  once  at 
38  West  Twenty- second  street  (store),  from 
11  to  1  o’clock,  aud  from  7  to  9  o’clock,  except 
Saturday  evenings.  References  will  be  re¬ 
quired.  _ 

A  few  days  in  Oberlin,  now  when  the  Jubilee 
is  in  the  air,  give  a  new  sense  of  the  pervasive 
power  of  college  life  and  a  keener  appreciation 
of  the  domination  of  a  great  school  in  a  society 
and  a  government  like  ours.  The  life  of  Ober¬ 
lin  is  larger  every  year.  President  Barrows  is 
a  true  and  vital  expansionist.  The  great 
principles  of  religions  scholarship  and  right 
education  are  ever  the  same ;  their  exploitation 
is  a  fine  art.  Here  is  growth;  yet  here  the 
old  values  are  secure.  Each  new  bnilding  en¬ 
shrines  what  was  best  in  the  old,  and  the  Sci¬ 


ence  Hall,  that  will  soon  stand  on  the  site  of 
the  old  Finney  house,  will  be  sacred  to  truth 
and  loyal  to  the  faith.  A  Sunday  morning 
audience  in  the  old  First  Church  is  an  inspira- 
'  tion  to  good  and  sincere  preaching.  The  ora¬ 
torio  of  Elijah,  with  Louise  Carey,  is  to 
conclude  the  college  year. 


Our  readers  will  recall  an  interesting  account 
of  the  Quaker  Hill  Conference  of  last  Septem¬ 
ber,  which  was  written  by  the  Rev.  Warren 
H.  Wilson  now  of  Brooklyn,  but  formerly  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Quaker  Hill  Church.  The  Confer¬ 
ence  of  this  year  promises  to  be  of  unusual 
value.  It  will  meet  at  Quaker  Hill,  Ducbess 
County,  September  5  to  9,  and  will  be  inaugu¬ 
rated  with  an  address  by  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Mao- 
Arthur  D.D.  Prof.  Frank  K.  Sanders  of  Yale 
will  begin  each  day’s  session  with  a  Bible 
class  in  the  Gospels.  Dr.  L.  C.  Warner  of 
New  York  and  Miss  Jane  Addams  of  Hall 
House,  Chicago,  are  expected  to  speak.  Hon. 
F.  H.  Wines  of  Washington  and  Mr.  John 
Konn  of  Boston  will  give  addresses  upon  Tem¬ 
perance.  The  Rev.  John  H.  Elliott  of  New 
York  and  Mr.  Charles  G.  Trumbull  of  the 
Sunday-School  Times  will  speak  upon  The 
Religions  Education  of  the  Young.  There 
will  be  a  Farmer’s  Evening  with  addresses 
and  discussion  of  the  problem  of  the  farm. 
Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer  of  New  York  will  speak 
upon  the  Problems  of  the  Near  and  Far  East. 


The  Tenement  House  Commission,  of  which 
as  our  readers  know,  Mr.  Robert  W.  De  Forest 
is  chairman,  and  which  includes  a  number  of 
our  most  prominent  and  respected  citizens,  de¬ 
termined  to  do  its  work  in  the  light  of  the 
fullest  possibly  knowledge,  asks  suggestions 
and  advice  on  every  phase  of  the  tenement 
house  problem  from  all  persons,  including 
tenants,  landlords,  investors,  builders,  archi¬ 
tects,  real  estate 'men,  insurance  people,  chari¬ 
table  societies,  physicians,  ministers,  workers 
in  social  settlements,  representatives  of  organ¬ 
ized  labor,  the  different  bnilding  trades,  city 
officials,  and  any  others  having  special  knowl¬ 
edge  upon  this  subject.  Such  suggestions 
should  be  sent  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Lawrence 
Veiller,  Room  408,  105  East  Twenty  second 
street,  preferably  before  July  15.  The  practical 
questions  to  which  attention  is  chiefly  directed, 
and  on  which  a  full  expression  of  opinion  is 
desired  are  as  to:  (I)  Tenements  hereafter  to 
be  built.  What  changes  in  law  are  desirable 
from  all  points  of  view  to  secure  the  best  type 
of  tenement  houses  in  the  future,  and  to  insure 
their  proper  regulation?  As  to:  (II)  Existing 
tenements.  What  changes  are  desirable  in 
their  regulation?  As  to:  (III)  The  enforce¬ 
ment  of  existing  tenement  house  laws.  A  list 
of  questions  will  be  furnished,  intended  to 
point  out  some  of  the  more  important  subjects 
of  actual  or  passible  regulation.  Those  who 
have  experience  or  knowledge  on  any  of  these 
points  ought  to  deem  it  at  once  a  duty  and  a 
privilege  to  co-operate  with  this  Committee 
in  the  manner  requested. 


.MINISTERIAL  PERSONALS. 

Mr.  S.  I.  Ward  has  been  ordained  by  the 
Presbytery  of  Emporia  and  will  labor  in  Okla¬ 
homa. 

The  Rev.  G.  Tait  M.A.  of  South  Yarra, 
Australia,  has  been  nominated  Moderator  of 
the  Presoy  terian  Church  of  Victoria  for  1900- 
1901. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  Rich¬ 
mond  College,  Richmond,  O. ,  held  June  20, 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred 
upon  the  Rev.  Robert  Crawford  Hallock  Pb.  D. 
pastor  of  the  Old  Stone  Church,  Clinton,  N. 
Y.  This  church  is  attended  by  many  of  the 
professors  and  students  of  Hamilton  College. 
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A  SUNDAY  IN  CHEYENNE. 

Not  wishing  to  travel  on  Sunday,  Jnne  8, 
my  wife  and  I  stopped  over  at  Oheyenne, 
W70.^from  Saturday  night  to  Monday  morning. 

I  had.  always  beard  that  Cheyenne  was  a  very 
,wioked  oity,  filled  on  Sunday  with  drunken 
oowboys  and  loafers.  I  was  agreeably  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  nothing  of  the  sort.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Sunday  was  quiet  and  orderly, 
and  except  for  the  continuous  clanging  of  bells 
on  the  Union  Pacific  and  Burlington  engines 
there  would  have  been  few  disturbing  noises. 

I  was  surprised,  however,  to  find  the  Union 
Pacific  Company  keeping  its  great  car  shops 
running  on  Sunday  at  this  point.  The  great 
belches  of  black  smoke  coming  out  of  the  tow¬ 
ering  chimney  of  these  works  darkened  the 
whole  place.  Christian  people  at  Cheyenne 
say  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  works  to  be 
run  on  Sunday,  but  they  seem  to  be  powerless 
to  stop  it.  I  wondered  whether  Mr.  E.  H. 
Harriman  and  Judge  Cornish  and  other  direc¬ 
tors  of  Union  Pacific  approved.  The  men  who 
principally  own  and  manage  Union  Pacific  are 
generally  winning  great  respect  and  admira¬ 
tion  for  their  work  in  the  West.  The  Harri¬ 
man  expedition  last  year  to  Alaska  shows  the 
well  meaning  purpose  of  the  man.  He  is  a 
man  of  excellent  parts.  I  cannot  think  that  he 
approves  a  Union  Pacific  policy  tending  to 
desecrate  the  Sabbath  and  which  sets  such  a 
bad  example  in  the  West. 

We  attended  morning  service  at  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church — the  only  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  city.  Cheyenne  has  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  nearly  14,000  people.  There  are  about 
seven  Protestant  churches  and  one  Catholic. 
The  Protestant  churches  are  all  huddled  to¬ 
gether  in  one  section  of  the  town,  each  with  a 
fine  building.  Two  or  three  only  draw  the 
people,  however.  The  Catholic  Church  was 
crowded.  The  rest  may  be  called  “dead.” 
Among  the  dead  ones  is  the  First  Presbyterian. 
There  were  about  twenty-five  people  present  at 
the  morning  service.  A  new  minister  preached. 
The  church  is  without  a  pastor.  It  seems  that 
there  was  a  split  in  the  church  a  short  time 
ago  on  the  amusement  question — the  pastor  at 
the  time  being  a  man  of  bad  judgment  and 
little  tact.  A  large  part  of  the  congregation 
went  over  to  the  Congregational  Church. 
The  First  Church  is  now  trying  to  get  a  min¬ 
ister.  The  altitude  of  Cheyenne  is  so  great, 
however— over  6,000  feet — that  many  minis¬ 
ters  hesitate  about  living  here.  The  preacher 
this  particular  Sunday  came  from  Colorado 
and  may  be  called  to  this  church.  He  is  a 
young  man  suffering  from  pulmonary  trouble 
and  is  therefore  especially  helped  by  the  alti¬ 
tude.  His  text  was  on  the  Insight  of  Love,  as 
shown  by  John’s  recognition  of  the  Lord  while 
Jesus  stood  on  the  shore  calling  to  the  disci¬ 
ples  at  a  distance  to  oast  their  net  on  the  other 
side  of  the  boat.  It  was  a  sermon  of  power 
and  helpfulness. 

This  church  has  among  its  members  the 
Governor  of  the  state  of  Wyoming  and  other 
high  state  officials.  Much  good  can  be  done 
here  by  such  a  church.  The  split  has  hurt  it 
and  a  certain  kind  of  help  is  needed  now  to 
maintain  efficiency.  Cheyenne  is  a  great  centre 
of  trade  and  becoming  greater.  Presby¬ 
terianism  should  not  lose  strong  foothold  here. 
There  are  recognized  to  be  not  too  many 
Protestant  Churches,  but  too  little  co-opera¬ 
tion  among  them  in  pushing  forward  Christ’s 
work  in  this  section.  I  hear  that  the  Boulder 
Presbytery  is  fully  alive  to  the  situation  and 
is  giving  timely  suggestions  to  influential 
Presbyterians  here.  The  Boulder  Presbytery 
has  also  begun  an  enlarged  and  much  needed 
work  among  the  widely  scattered  settlers  on 
the  prairies  of  Wyoming  and  Colorado. 

0.  M.  B. 


FROM  CENTRAL  KANSAS. 

Rev.  John  Y.  Ewart. 

The  Mennonite  Sect  is  quite  numerous  in 
this  part  of  the  state.  They  are  an  excellent 
class  of  people,  industrious,  public-spirited 
and  religions. .  They  are  a  philanthropic  peo¬ 
ple.  Several  months  ago  the  Mennonites  of 
Harvey  and  surrounding  countries  took  up  a 
subscription  for  the  famine  stricken  people  of 
India.  This  subscription  is  now  large  enough 
to  purchase  seven  carloads  of  com  which  will 
be  shipped  to  that  country  soon.  Two  cars 
will  go  from  Newton,  one  from  Lehigh  and 
four  from  Halstead. 

The  Rev.  D.  Qoerz,  pastor  of  one  of  the 
Mennonite  churches  of  Newton  and  President 
of  the  Bethel  College  (a  Mennonite  school 
with  over  one  hundred  students,  located  also 
in  Newton),  will  sail  about  May  14  for  Russia 
to  attend  the  Mennonite  Conference.  From 
there  he  will  go  to  India  to  personally  super¬ 
vise  the  distribution  of  the  corn.  The  Relief 
Committee  of  the  church  of  which  Mr.  Goerz 
is  pastor  will  establish  a  mission  in  India  from 
which  supplies  will  be  distributed.  Mr.  P.  A. 
Penner,  a  former  student  of  the  college,  but 
who  is  now  studying  medicine  in  Brooklyn, 
will  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  station  this  fall. 

Mr.  Goerz  will  be  absent  six  months.  He 
pays  1200  of  his  expenses  out  of  his  own  pocket, 
his  church  contributing  the  remainder. 

The  Woman’s  Missionary  Society  of  Emporia 
Presbytery  had  a  very  profitable  meeting  in 
Burlingame,  Ean.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
hearing  of  reports,  all  of  which  showed  enconr 
aging  progress,  the  program  included  an  address 
on  Home  Missions  by  Mrs.  John  F.  Pingry  of 
New  York.  Mrs.  Pingry ’s  visit  was  much 
appreciated  by  the  ladies.  Her  attractive  per¬ 
sonality  as  well  as  her  inspiring  words  did 
much  to  bring  our  Auxiliary  Society  and  its 
work  into  close  sympathy  with  the  great 
country-wide  and  world- wide  work  of  Missions, 
emphasizing  its  oneness  and  our  responsibility 
in  carrying  forward  our  part  in  it. 

Dr.  C.  E.  Bradt  of  Wichita  also  spoke  help¬ 
fully  on  God’s  Will. 

It  was  fitting  that  there  should  be  a  memorial 
service  for  Miss  Lizzie  Conlt  of  Newton, 
whose  unselfish  service  in  so  many  departments 
of  our  church’s  work  will  never  be  forgotten. 
This  service  was  well  conducted  by  Mrs.  Kate 
Hoisington,  a  personal  friend  of  Miss  Ooult, 
who  read  a  paper  gratefully  and  tenderly  ap¬ 
preciative  of  her  friend’s  character  and  labors. 
Other  papers  and  addresses  were  by  Mrs.  Sarah 
Holtz  of  Osage  Oity,  Mrs.  J.  Y.  Ewart  of 
Newton,  Mrs.  Kate  Stewart  of  Wichita  and 
Mrs.  J.  D.  Hewitt  of  Emporia. 

Two  interesting  symposiums  on  the  questions. 
Do  Home  Missions  Pay?  and  Do  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions  Pay  ?  were  conducted  by  Mrs.  E.  H.  Hoag 
and  Mrs.  E.  V.  Magoffin  respectively,  our 
Synodical  Presidents. 

Heretofore  the  Presbyterial  Women’s  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society  has  been  a  double-headed 
organization,  having  a  Home  Mission  President 
and  a  Foreign  Mission  President.  It  was  de¬ 
cided  at  this  meeting  to  elect  only  one  Presi¬ 
dent  hereafter  who  should  have  general  charge 
of  both  departments  of  the  work.  Mrs.  J.  M. 
Naylor  of  Wichita  was  chosen  to  that  office. 
Mrs.  Ewart,  Mrs.  King  and  Mrs.  Waring  were 
elected  First,  Second  and  Third  Vice-Presi¬ 
dents.  Wichita  was  agreed  upon  as  the  place 
for  the  annual  meeting  of  1900. 

By  an  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  friend  who 
sent  ns  the  item  concerning  the  recent  reunion 
of  the  class  of  1860,  Princeton  University,  the 
name  of  the  speaker  alluded  to  was  omitted. 
It  was  the  Rev.  James  A.  Quarles  D.  D. ,  LL.  D. 
of  Washington  and  Lee  University,  who  spoke 
in  so  frank  and  catholic  a  spirit  with  regard  to 
Union— national  and  religious. 


Brooklyn  Height* 
Union  Service 


Other  Union 
Services 


OF  OUR  CITY  CHURCHES. 

At  the  June  communion 
People’s  fourteen  persons  were 

Tabernacle  received  ipto  the  mem¬ 

bership,  making  sixty-seven  since  thd  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  present  year.  Of  these  forty  seven 
were  heads  of  families,  and  forty-six  joined  on 
confession  of  their  faith.  Two  or  three  large 
contributions  and  many  small  ones  from  the 
Lord’s  poor  towards  the  building  fund  bring 
the  amount  received  and  pledged  up  to  more 
than  half  the  |20,000  needed  in  June  to  secure 
$5,000  conditionally  pledged. 

The  custom  of  many  years 
has  been  to  maintain 
through  the  summer 
months  a  quadrilateral  union  service  for  the 
congregations  of  four  of  the  neighboring 
churches  on  the  Heights.  These  are  the  Church 
of  the  Pilgrims,  the  First  and  Second  Presby¬ 
terian  Churches,  and  the  Reformed  Church  on 
Pierrepont  street.  This  year  the  services  will 
be  held  in  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church, 
corner  of  Clinton  and  Rnmson  street,  of  which 
the  Rev.  Alexander  McGaffin  is  the  highly  es¬ 
teemed  pastor.  He  is  to  sail  early  in  July  to 
visit  his  parents  in  Ireland.  The  pulpit  will 
be  occupied  from  July  8  to  August  5  by  the 
Rev.  D.  Baines  Griffith  of  Kansas  City,  and 
from  August  12  to  September  9  by  Prof.  G. 
R.  Merriam  of  Hartford  Theological  Seminary. 
On  Sunday,  June  10,  twenty-one  persons  united 
with  the  Reformed  Church  on  the  Heights, 
and  on  June  12,  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  J. 
Douglas  Adam,  sailed  for  Scotland.  Dr.  L. 
Mason  Clarke,  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  will 
spend  his  vacation  in  Northern  New  York 

During  July  and  August 
the  Lafayette  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church  and 
the  Clinton  Avenue  Congregational  Church 
will  hold  services  in  the  building  of  the  latter. 
The  Classon  Avenue  Presbyterian  and  Wash¬ 
ington  Avenue  Baptist  Churches  will  unite  in 
services  held  one  month  in  each  church.  The 
Memorial  Presbyterian,  Sixth  Avenue  Baptist, 
Grace  Methodist  and  First  Reformed  Churches 
will  hold  services  together  during  the  summer 
months  in  the  Sixth  Avenue  Church. 

^  Except  the  last  two  Snn- 

Flfth  Avenue  Church  ,  .  t  , 

Kept  Opeu  in  July  this  church 

will  be  open  the  entire 
summer.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  L.  Thompson 
will  preach  next  Sunday. 

The  Scotch  Presbyterian 
Church,  Ninty  -  sixth 
street  and  Central  Park 
West,  Dr.  Wylie  pastor,  and  the  Park  Church, 
Amsterdam  avenue  and  Eighty-sixth  street. 
Dr.  A.  P.  Atterbury  pastor,  unite  in  services 
during  July  in  the  Scotch  Church  and  in  the 
Park  Church  during  August,  and  the  first 
Sunday  in  September.  Dr.  Wylie  will  go  to 
Dutchess  County  for  his  vacation. 

The  church  at  Fifth 
The  Beformed  <  hurchee  avenue  and  Forty- 
lu  Summer  ^ 

eighth  street  will 
be  closed  during  July.  The  Rev.  Andrew 
Hogeman  will  preach  through  August.  In 
September  Dr.  Gunsaulns  and  Dr.  Farrar  of 
Brooklyn  will  supply.  Dr.  Mackay  will  spend 
the  summer  in  England.  At  the  Marble  Col¬ 
legiate  Church  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bradshaw  will 
preach  in  July,  and  the  Rev.  Alfred  E.  Myers 
in  August  and  September.  Dr.  Burrell  will 
preach  during  the  summer  at  Elberon.  The 
West  End  Collegiate  Churoh  will  be  open  all 
summer.  Dr.  Charles  Cnthbert  Hall  will 
preach  July  1  and  15;  the  Rev.  Alfred  E. 
Myers,  July  8  and  22;  the  Rev.  Henry  A. 
Bnshnell  D.  D.  of  Chicago,  July  29  and  August  6 ; 
the  Rev.  R.  Harmon  Potter  of  Flushing,  August 
12,  19,  26  and  September  2  and  9.  The  South 
Church  will  be  closed  during  July  and  August. 
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THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHARLESTON. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Educa¬ 
tional  Assooiation  is  an  event  of  religions  no 
less  than  ednoational  significance,  and  it  ought 
to  awake  the  interest  of  all  religions  people. 
The  Association  meets  this  year  in  a  city  which 
has  a  manifold  and  peculiar  interest,  the  old 
historic  city.  Charleston.  To  this  city  a  fort¬ 
night  hence  all  eyes  will  be  turning,  and  this 
week,  when  in  view  of  this  great  meeting  we 
give  special  prominence  to  Southern  institu¬ 
tions  of  learning,  is  a  happy  time  for  present¬ 
ing  the  more  important  churches  of  this  city 
where  hundreds  of  our  best  thinkers  will  so 
soon  be  meeting  in  conference.  We  owe  the 
four  papers  which  follow  to  the  courtesy  of  the 
pastors  of  the  respective  churches,  a  courtesy 
which  all  our  readers  will  highly  appreciate. 

The  First  or  Scot-  Ii  Presbyterian  Chiirrh. 

This  church  was  organized  in  1732,  by  a 
number  of  Christians,  principally  Scotchmen, 
who  upon  a  question  of  discipline  withdrew 
from  the  old  White  meeting. 

They  built  upon  the  southwest  corner  of 
Meeting  and  Tradd  streets,  and  have  occupied 
the  same  site  ever  since.  The  present  hand¬ 
some  structure  took  the  place  of  the  frame 
house  of  worship  in  1814,  while  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Aaron  W.  Leland  was  pastor.  The  cemetery 
lies  to  the  south  and  west  of  the  church  and 
presents  a  strange  picture  with  its  varied  mon¬ 
uments  in  the  midst  of  the  busy  city. 

Among  the  men  of  distinction  who  hav6 
served  as  pastor  may  be  named  Dr.  George 
Buist  of  Edinburg,  Scotland,  whose  ministry 
extended  from  1793  to  1808.  He  was  also  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Charleston  College.  Dr.  A.  W. 
Leland  resigned  to  become  a  Professor  in 
the  Theological  Seminary  at  Columbia,  S.  C. 
Dr.  John  Forrest,  a  graduate  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Edinburg,  took  charge  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion  during  the  month  of  October,  1832,  and 
was  pastor  until  his  death  in  July,  1879. 
These  were  all  strong,  learned,  consecrated 
men. 

The  Rev.  William  Taliaferro  Thompson  D.D. 
became  pastor  in  October,  1880,  and  resigned  in 
March  of  this  year.  During  his  efficient  min¬ 
istry  the  church  has  grown  greatly  in  numbers, 
in  liberality  and  in  influence,  notwithstanding 
two  cyclones  and  the  memorable  earthquake  of 
1886.  The  building  has  been  enlarged  and  beau¬ 
tified,  and  a  capacious  lecture- room  has  been 
Added. 

“Tokens”  were  used  upon  communion  oo- 
oasions  until  the  war  between  the  states,  when 


these  were  lost  with  other  property  belonging  Eve,  1771.  Looking  towards  the  chancel  are 
to  the  church  at  Columbia;  and  “tables”’for  seen  the  reading-desk  and  pulpit— the  latter 
the  communicants  to  sit  at  were  retained  until  has  over  it  a  massive  sounding  board  of  inlaid 
the  beginning  of  1900.  This  is  a  venerable  wood,  highly  polished.  In  the  chancel  are 
church  with  an  honorable  history.  four  chairs  that  were  part  of  the  original  fur- 

st.  Michael’s  Church.  nishings  of  the  church.  The  chancel-rail  of 

The  parish  of  St.  Michael  was  established  by  wrought  iron  has  been  in  use  from  the  first. 
Act  of  the  Colonial  Legislature,  June  14,  A.  D.  The  altar  and  chancel-window  are  memorials 
1761.  and  of  more  recent  date.  Another  beautiful 

The  present  building  takes  the  place  of  an  memorial  window  faces  the  north  aisle  of  the 
older  one  occupying  the  same 

site  and  then  known  as  St.  li^''  I  — — 

Philip’s  Church.  The  first  A 

building  was  erected  in  1681- 

82.  In  1762  the  present  strnc-  ‘ 

tnre  was  begun.  It  was  first 

opened  for  divine  worship  ^ 

February  1,  1761.  The  Brit-  i 
ish  used  its  steeple  as  a  guide 
to  their  artillery  fire  in  1781,  I 

from  their  batteries  on  James  |  W  y  ’ 

Island,  and  it  served  the 
same  purpose  for  the  Federal  j 

batteries  on  Morris  Island,  |  y  H  ^  'i 

1863  to  1866.  The  cyclone  of  !  • 

August  26,  1886,  seriously  in-  |  w  ^ 

jured  the  building  and  the  j  ^  g  3 

next  year,  August  31,  it  was  'j»  0  I 

almost  destroyed  by  an  earth-  1  4 

quake.  By  the  generosity  of 
American  churchmen  and  I 

friends  it  was  restored  and  . 

reopened  June  19,  1887. 

Two  of  its  rectors  wer®  _  i.— 

Bishops 

Dehon  In  ^ 

nearly  a 

fifty  years  it  has  'had 
thirteen  "rectors^^^clnding 
the  incumbent  and  a® 

many 

Its  membership 

In  the  steeple  are  the  bells, 
eight  in  number,  on  which 

the  chimes  are  rung  every  bt.  vichabl  b  church 

Sunday  and  on  national  holi¬ 
days.  The  clock  is  connected  with  the  bells  church.  Near  the  desk,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
so  that  the  quarters  are  chimed  as  also  the  the  middle  aisle  is  the  “Washington  pew,” 
hours.  The  organ  dates  from  1767  and  is  stil^  which  Washington  occupied  in  1791  while  on  a 
used,  though  lacking  modern  automatic  move-  visit  to  Charleston.  Many  renowned  person- 
ments.  The  clock  antedates  the  organ  by  three  ages  have  also  occupied  it  from  time  to  time — 
years,  but  still  does  its  duty.  among  them  General  Lafayette,  the  Marquis 

Just  inside  the '  main  door  opening  into  the  of  Lome  and  his  wife.  Princess  Louise,  Gen. 
church  from  the  vestibule  is  placed  the  bap-  Robert  E.  Lee  and  others.  This,  in  the  plan 
tismal  font.  It  was  placed  there  on  Christmas  of  the  church,  was  known  as  “the  Governor’s 

pew,”  the  seat  of  government  then  being 

_ _  Charleston,  and  that  official  for  the  time  being 

occupied  it.  About  the  walls  are  many  mural 
tablets,  and  also  in  the  vestibule,  which  is  the 
base  of  the  steeple.  The  whole  steeple  settled 
'  eight  inches  under  the  shock  of  the  earthquake 

of  1886.  In  the  churchyard  are  many  quaint 
inscriptions  on  the  tombstones,  and  a  number 
of  distinguished  dead  sleep  there,  Hayne, 
Pinckney,  Pettigm,  Gist,  Rutledge,  Pringle 
and  others  who  in  their  day  served  to  make 
history. 

The  “service  of  Altar  Plate,”  some  portions 
^  of  which  are  still  in  use,  was  presented  in 

Ml 762  by  Gov.  Thomas  Boone.  Other  pieces 

have  been  added  since.  A  very  handsome  silver 
baptismal  bowl  is  a  recent  gift  (memorial),  as 
also  is  a  silver  ewer  for  baptismal  purposes. 
Complete  sets  of  altar-cloths,  pulpit  and  desk 
hangings  and  book  marks  for  the  different  days 
and  seasons  of  the  ecclesiastical  year  are  in  nse 
in  the  church. 

From  the  steeple,  on  a  clear  day,  the  whole 
country  for  miles  around  is  visible.  One  may 
trace  the  windings  of  the  Ashley  and  the 
Cooper,  and  may  see  the  harbor  and  jetties  and 
the  surrounding  Islands  and  beyond,  the  ocean. 
The  church  is  at  the  southeast  comer  of  Meet- 
ixjxTBB  '  ing  and  Broad  streets.  On  the  other  comers 
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are  the  Poetoffioe,  the  Oity  Hall  and  the  Ooanty 
Oonrt  Honee. 

Special  facilities  will  be  afforded  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  National  Ednoational  Association  to 
visit  the  church  and  see  its  many  points  of  in¬ 
terest.  The  sexton  has  copyrighted  an  **  illus¬ 
trated  guide,  ’  ’  a  copy  of  which  has  been  sent 
ns,  and  we  can  vouch  for  its  interest  and  com¬ 
pleteness  both  as  a  guide  and  a  souvenir. 

The  Hu^enot  Church. 

Frederic  W.  Robertson  said:  “I  love  a 
church  which  has  a  history.  ’  *  He  would  have 
found  much  to  love,  then,  in  the  Huguenot 
Ohnroh  of  Oharleston.  Its  date  of  origin  is 
practically  coeval  with  that  of  the  oity  itself. 
In  1680  the  present  oity  of  Oharleston  was  set¬ 
tled,  and  among  the  first — if  not,  indeed,  the 
very  first —  houses  of  public  worship  built  and 
occupied  was  that  of  the  French  Protestant 
refugees,  and  their  sanctuary  was  on  the  very 
site  of  the  present  chaste  and  classic  structure. 
The  will  of  Osesar  Moze,  made  in  1687,  leaves 
a  sum  of  money  to  "the  church  of  French 


Ohurch  was  Elias  Prioleau,  who  fied  from 
France  at  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nan¬ 
tes  in  1685,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  church  was  in  full  existence  then  and  was 
served  by  a  pastor  who  had  come  out  in  the 
colony  of  1680.  Fleeing  to  the  new  world  for 
the  privilege  of  free  worship,  it  is  inconceiva¬ 
ble  that  the'~ very  earliest  Huguenots  would 
delay  in  securing  that  church  organization 
made  possible  by  their  elastic  polity,  and  by 
the  laws  of  the  colony.  The  descendants  in 
direct  line  of  Pastor  Prioleau  are  now  in  the 
eldership  of  the  church,  as  also  in  its  member¬ 
ship. 

S  It  is  believed  that  the  Rev.  Florene  Phillippe 
Trouillard  was  associated  with  Pastor  Prioleau 
in  ministering  to  the  congregation.  After  the 
death  of  Mr.  Prioleau  in  1699,  there  followed 
him  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Boisseau,  Lescot, 
Ouischard,  Tetard,  Himeli,  Levrier,  Goste, 
Bourdillon,  De  Tamy,  Dr.  Robert  Henry, 
Oonrlat. 

In  1845,  the  present  church  edifice — the  third 
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Protestants"  then  existiog,  and  the  purpose  of 
the  bequest  was  to  aid  in  the  establishment 
of  another  church  for  Huguenots  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Sines  that  early  period,  the  Huguenot 
Ohurch  of  Oharleston  has  continued,  uuder  a 
long  succession  of  pastors,  until  it  is  now — 
1900 — the  only  church  on  this  continent  which 
retains  the  distinctive  features  of  the  Huguenot 
service. 

Its  Oonfession  of  Faith  is  that  composed  by 
John  Calvin,  and  its  liturgy  a  translation  into 
English  of  the  forms  of  service  cf  the  French 
churches  of  Neufohatel  and  Valangin.  At  first 
the  liturgy  used  was  that  of  Galvin’s  church  at 
(Geneva,  but  after  a  fire  which  destroyed  all 
the  records  of  the  ohurch  in  1720,  the  present 
liturgical  form  was  adopted.  The  government 
of  the  church  resides  in  a  consistory,  composed 
of  the  pastor  and  elders. 

The  first  French  exiles  formed  four  churches, 
one  in  Oharleston  and  three  in  the  country, 
one  in  each  settlement.  The  i>eople  were  re¬ 
markable  for  their  piety,  industry  and  probity, 
and  for  the  harmony  and  identity  of  feeling  in 
which  they  lived.  The  three  rural  churches, 
after  a  time,  unable  to  support  their  own  church 
organizations,  and  subject  to  great  disabilities 
had  they  been  able,  aooepted  the  offer  of  sup¬ 
port  from  the  Established  Ohurch  of  the  colony, 
yielded,  and  became  merged  in  that  church. 
The  church  in  Oharleston,  however,  retains  its 
autonomy  and  identity  to  this  day. 

The  first  reoognized  pastor  of  the  Oharleston 


or  fourth  on  the  same  site — was  built,  and  the 
English  translation  of  the  liturgy  alone  used. 
Its  pastors  thenceforward  were  the  Rev.  Daniel 
Du  Pre,  the  Rev.  Oharles  Wallace  Howard, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  O.  H.  W.  Petrie,  the  Rev.  T.  R. 
G.  Peck  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Oharles  S.  Yedder, 
who  has  occupied  that  relation  for  thirty-four 
years — 1866-1900. 

The  interior  of  the  church  is  adorned  with 
mural  tablets,  principally  to  the  first  Hugue¬ 
not  emigres— the  Prioleans,  Mazyeks,  Oourdins, 
Porchers,  Oaillards,  De  Saussures,  Horrys, 
Hagers  and  Rovenels.  There  is  also  a  tablet 
to  Mr.  J.  Z.  D.  Lanier  of  New  York  Oity,  a 
benefactor  of  the  church,  upon  which  is  com¬ 
memorated  also  the  munificent  liberality  of  his 
son,  Mr.  Oharles  Lanier.  A  stained  window 
of  great  beauty  is  a  memorial  of  Adele  Gratiot 
Washbume,  the  wife  of  the  Hon.  E.  B.  Wash- 
bume,  and  their  son,  Gratiot. 

The  Huguenot  Ohurch  of  Oharleston  was  in 
possession  of  a  moderate  pecuniary  endow¬ 
ment.  This  through  the  losses  caused  by  war, 
earthquake  and  cyclone,  has  been  almost  en¬ 
tirely  lost.  The  ohnroh  is  now  seeking  to  in¬ 
terest  Huguenots  throughout  the  whole  county 
in  the  perpetuation  of  this  ohnroh  of  their 
fathers,  and  wiU  welcome  every  contributor  to 
that  end.  Among  other  means  of  aiding  the 
ohnroh,  the  suggestion  has  been  made  and  acted 
upon  by  some  Huguenots  residing  elsewhere, 
that  they  should  take  pews  in  the  ohnroh,  have 
them  inscribed  with  their  own  name,  and  thus 


establish  a  community  of  relation  and  co¬ 
operation  with  those  who  are  seeking  to^oon- 
serve  in  Oharleston,  this  memorial  sanctuary. 
Tablets  to  family  names  of  Huguenots]  asso¬ 
ciated  with  other  localities  may  also  be  a 
source  of  helpfulness  to  the  ohurch. 

Circular  Cong-regatlonal  Church. 

The  Oironlar  Oongregational  Ohnroh  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  '1690.  Its  most  historic  building 
was  completed  in  1804  and  cost  $100,000.  This 
was  burned  in  1861.  The  present  structure 
carries  out  the  original  Oircnlar  plan.  The 
first  Sunday-school  of  South  Oarolina  orig¬ 
inated  here  in  1817.  The  Oharleston  Bible 
Society  which  is  six  years  older  than  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Bible  Society  originated  in  this  ohnroh. 
The  Oharleston  Port  Society  was  organized 
here  also.  The  first  Young  People’s  Society 
Ohristian"Endeavor  was  also  organized  in  this 
church. 

n  Probably  the  must  noted  pastorate  was  that 
of  the  Rev.  Reuben  Post  D.  D.  which  was  more 
than  a  quarter  century.  The  ohurch  is  en¬ 
dowed  largely.  The  present  pastor  is  the  Rev. 
J.  Edward  Eirbye. 

A  recent  writer  in  The  Oongregationalist 
thus  speaks  of  this  church : 

Oiroular  Ohurch  takes  its  name  from  its 
meeting-house,  built  on  the  lines  of  carves. 
Not  only  is  its  present  comparatively  new 
house  thus  constructed,  but  the  former  build¬ 
ing  was  also  circular  in  name  and  form.  The 
advantages  of  snoh  construction  are  apparent 
on  entering  the  auditorium.  Ooncentration, 
uniqueness  and  proportion  are  striking  fea¬ 
tures. 

For  some  years  the  church  has  suffered  from 
contesting  iufiuences.  While  financially  its 
way  was  made  clear  by  endowments  of  great 
value,  its  spiritual  growth  was  not  encourag¬ 
ing.  Within  a  year,  however,  the  door  of  hope 
has  opened.  The  new  young  pastor  has  brought 
enthusiasm  to  the  leadership  and  the  workers 
have  rallied  unitedly.  In  eight  months  about 
forty  new  members  have  been  added  to  the 
church.  An  industrial  school  for  girls  and  a 
Boys’  Society  hold  regular  meetings.  Good 
Sunday  morning  congregations  greet  the  pastor, 
and  the  evening  service,  held  also  in  the  audi¬ 
torium,  compares  favorably  with  any  of  the 
other  churches  of  the  city.  The  attractiveness 
of  these  Sunday  evening  services  has  been 
largely  due  to  sermon  series  on  conneoted  sub¬ 
jects  and  the  reading  of  several  original  stories. 

Oharleston  has  one  colored  Oongregational 
Ohnroh,  where  Mr.  Eirbye  preaches  occasion¬ 
ally  for  his  colored  brother.  At  the  Tradd 
Street  Mission,  which  has  been  carried  on  for 
a  year  and  a  half,  the  Oongregational  workers 
of  the  oity  find  opportunities  for  efforts  among 
the  lower  classes  of  the  municipality. 


OPEN  ilR  WORK. 

The  Open  Air  Workers’  Association  of 
America,  of  which  the  Rev.  Tennis  S.  Hamlin 
D.D.  of  Washington  is  President  and  the  Rev. 
Frederick  Oampbell  of  Brooklyn  Ohairman  of 
the  Executive  Oommittee,  call  the  attention  of 
ministers.  Young  Men’s  Ohristian  Association 
workers,  evangelists,  members  of  Ohristian 
Endeavor  and  other  young  people’s  societies, 
and  earnest  Ohristians  everywhere,  who  wish 
to  do  good,  to  the  opportunity  of  usefulness 
which  the  summer  months  present,  in  the  line 
of  open  air  work.  Our  country  is  not  even  yet 
awake  to  the  great  usefulness  of  open  air  preach¬ 
ing,  which  has  been  abundantly  proved  by  more 
than  one  generation  of  experience  in  Great 
Britain,  and  recently  even  in  France.  It  is 
true  that  within  a  few  years,  especially  since 
the  rise  of  this  Association,  some  work  has  been 
done  in  our  country  along  this  line,  notably 
in  the  tent  services  of  last  summer  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh  and  elsewhere, 
but  the  perfect  adaptability  of  this  method  of 
evanglliwtion  to  all  localities  and  all  opportu¬ 
nities  is  by  no  means  appreciated.  A  method 
so  eminently  that  of  our  Lord  Jesus  deserves 
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^  °  ~  iBBHtl-  morning  serrioe  ( Angnit  20),  yon  epoke  to  me, 

sweet  and  pure  in  his  en-  among  other  things,  yon  said,  'My  Brother, 

deavor  to  live  an  honorable,  ~  'IHBm  '  Ood  loves  you,  ’  Now  as  an  abstract  trnth,  I 
npright,  Ohristian  life.  Bat  ^  known  that  from  childhood,  bat  somehow 

r./,f  f.b-.  1/xnr.  T  tToth  took  hold  of  me  anew,  and  filled  my 

it  did  not  ^e  long  ^fore  I  thoaghts  all  that  day  and  night,  and  I  deter- 

believed  that  Jerry  s  con-  ^  min^  as  1  had  so  many  times  done  before, 

version  was  as  real  and  that  1  wonld  never  drink  again.  In  any  ordi- 

gennine  as  that  of  Sanl  of  ^  affairs  of  life  I  had  as  mnoh  will  power 

Tni-ana  foroe  of  Character  as  most  men,  and  rarely 

■  set  oat  to  do  anything  that  I  did  not  aooom- 

I  have  always  said  that  plisb,  bat  in  this  matter  I  was  ntterly  helpless, 

my  work  in  the  Tombs  Bat  two  nights  afterwards  the  Holy  Spirit  led 

presents  an  anparalleled  field  for  sowing  I  testimony  ’  which  jnst 

fkA  _ A _  T^  fitted  my  case.  I  did  not  believe  God  wonld 

the  good  seed  of  the  kingdom.  Doabtless  guy^  me  as  I  wanted  to  be  saved — throagh  and 
there  are  hnndreda  of  oases  like  the  one  I  am  through.  Bat  after  a  night  and  day  of  intense 
aboat  to  mention,  the  resalts  of  whioh'*will  *8007*  Ood  did  save  me,  for  Jesas  sake,  and 
never  be  known  till  we  stand  at  the  Jadgment  been  keeping  me  ever  since.  In  giving 
0—1.  u  11  0*7  testimony,  as  I  have  done  handreds  of 

Seat  of  Ohrist.  This  case,  however,  is  only  times  since,  I  have  been  aocastomed  to  say 

an  example  oat  of  many,  how  people  are  that  the  Holy  Spirit  led  me  that  way,  I  did 

reached  continaally  for  Ohrist  by  a  kind  word,  oot  know  how ;  bat  latterly  the  qnestion  has 
a  shake  of  the  hand,  a  Soriptare  passage  or  the  A“ 

— _ •  T  u  *0  me,  in  the  hands  of  the  Spirit,  had  been 

preaching  of  God  s  message  to  sinners,  which  inOnencing  me,  nnconscioasly  to  myself  I  Per¬ 
is  carried  to  the  heart  of  some  Prodigal  by  the  haps  yon  may  never  know  nntil  it  is  revealed 
Spirit  of  God.  'No  work  is  more  depressing  to  ns— when  we  ‘behold  him  face  to  face.’ 
and  discoaraging  at  times  than  prison  labor,  ^  'o'  “‘®“  *^®  ““®-  ®  ” 

bat  God’s  Word  never  fails  and  if  we  are  •*®®“  ® 

faithfal  to  oar  trast  we  are  sare  to  see  resalts.  ®o®"® 

I  find,  however,  great  enoonragement  in  the  y®®"'  Bnmmer  he  was  providentially 

promises  of  God  for  those  who  work  on  faith-  ^®^  “^®  ^*‘®'®  *>®  ^®"^ 


on,  but  rather  the  regenerating  power  of  the  hopeless  drankMd. The  last  time  he  stood  | 

Holy  Ghost,  that  made  him  a  new  creatnre  in  before  J)he  magistrate  for  intoxication,  ,  be  |  ^ 

Ohrist  Jesas.  wished  >1  he  had  given  him  three  years  instead  j  |  f 

On  one  of  those  days  I  had  the  privilege  of  of  three  days,  for  then  he  wbald~be  iTsober  I  j 

hearing  him  give  one  of  his  illimitable  testi-  man  till  he  had  again  reached  the  oatside  H 

monies  for  which  he  was  noted,  in  a  little  world.  I  give  God  the  glory  for  this  man’s  P  .| 

meeting-honse  on  the  lower  East- side  of  the  conversion.  I  simply  took  him' by  the  hand 

city,  which  has  long  since  been  demolished,  and  t(^  him  that  God  loved  him,  i  The  Holy 

Jerry’s  testimony  on  that  occasion  lasted  only  Spirit  need  this  trnth  as  a  wedge  "to"* get^his  P 

a  few  minates,  bnt  to  me  it  was  one  of  the  heart  and  make  him  a  new  creatare  i^[Christ 

greatest  sermons  I  ever  heard  in  my  life,  by  the  grace  of  God.  Let  him  tell  his  own 

Thongh  more  than  a  qaarter  of  a  oentnry  has  story  in  the  following  letter,  and  then  the  ^ 

passed  since  then,  it  still  lives  fresh  in  my  reader  will  see  what  the  Gospel  Mission  to  the 

memory.  Jerry  had  been  sent  to  Sing  Sing  for  ^ombs  is  doing  for  the  prisoners.  ^iiPl  Bl  B  I  ^ 

foarteen  years  for  piracy  committed  in  the  ~“My  Dear  Brother  Munro:  It  may  help  I 

East  River.  A  good  Presbyterian  sister  from  7®®  in  70d>^  work,  and  perhaps  be  the  means  of 
.....  u.  U..I  k— ..  k.ki.  .,4.  helping  some  poor  sonls  who  are  in  the  same 

New  York  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  vis-  hopeless  condition  that  I  was  when  I  met  yon, 
iting  the  prison  monthly  came  to  Jerry’s  cell  if  j  give  a  brief  oatline  of  my  experience.  1 
as  an  Angel  of  Mercy.  She  tried  to  win  this  had  all  the  advantages  of  a  Ohristian  home 
hardened  man  to  Jesas.  She  had  prayed  with  and  training  wd  even  entered  college  to  stndy  ; 

^  k  4.  —  4.kt.  ..  .k..  ^i>®  ministry,  taking  my  assignments  with 

him  many  times,  bat  on  this  occasion  as  she  stadents  in  sapplying  vacant  palpits. 

prayed  at  his  door,  she  sobbed  alond.  Then  Bat  as  I  was  not  converted  the  nataraf  resalt 

Jerry  looked  throagh  his  bars  and  saw  that  she  followed.  I  conld  not  conscientionsly  proceed, 

was  weeping,  the  tears  gashing  down  her  withdrew,  entering  jonm^ism.  At  twenty-  rr  ,1  T  .k  „ 

was  wOTp  *’  i  u  4.  k  J  81*  years  of  age,  I  was  a  model  yonng  man,  work  in  the  Tombs  is  worth  the  small  ontlay 

cheeks.  Prom  that  moment  he  was  tonohed  from  a  worldly  view  point.  I  had  never  tasted  spent  in  maintaining  it 

by  the  Spirit  of  God.  Five  days  and  nights  wine  or  liqnor,  and  had  no  flagrant  vices.  Bat  «,  o’  to  .,.---4 

were  spent  npon  his  knees  in  deep  contrition  of  I  was  a  sinner!  And  when  s^ after  a  deep  !?  J* 

for  sin  Then  he  foondoeace  o«“®  i“‘®  1^*®*  I  tempted  to  Treasnrer  of  the  Society.  He  will  be  glad  to 

heart  and  sorrow  *4.  #_  4  mi  *  onwe  God,  and  took  to  drinking.  My  pros-  receive  all  contribations  for  this  work  and  will 

with  God  and  came  ont  a  tree  man  yieiaing  ^  yonng  men  acknowledge  by  mail  whatever  is  sent  him. 

all  to  Jesaa  Shortly  after  this,  friends  who  have,  and  being  fall  of  ambition,  energy  and  _ 

had  confidence  in  the  genniness  of  his  conver-  detori^nation,  in  the  con w  of  time  I  att^d  h„  granted  280,000  ronbles— aboat 

Sion  Boaght  exeoative  cl^ency,  and  he  was  My  iLt  regnlar  position  was  as  $168,000— to  carry  ont  reforms  that  will  rednoe 

pardoned  before  his  time  had  expired.  editor-in-chief  of  one  of  the  most  inflnential  the  nnmber  of  drink  shops  at  Petersbnrg, 

When  he  reached  this  city  he  made  strennons  daily  rapers  in  New  York  state,  bnt  the  demon  Moscow  and  Warsaw, 
efforts  to  seonre  employment  that  he  might  drink  had  each  a  hold  on  me  that,  as  had  been  - 

earn  an  honest  living,  bat  he  fonnd  few  per-  *^®  ®.^®T  ^  ^®^d  to  relin-  The  Oommissioners  of  the  District  of  Oolnm- 

eam  an  nonwik  uvtue,  ^  qnish  my  editorial  chair.  I  then  became  a  sort  *1,,*  a— in..k 

sons  wiUing  to  beUeve  that  ho  was  a  converted  J,  free-lanoo,  and  for  ten  years  traveled  all  ^*^®  ‘*®®^^®®  w*®  "ofiglBts  of  Wash- 

man.  Bntl  before  long  this  fact  was  proved  over  the  United  States,  always,  nnfortnnately,  iogton  cannot  sell  malt  extracts  withont  the 
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STEUBEN  PRESBTTEBT.  the  Bath  Ghorch  in  1808  and  becoming  its  pas- 

Rev.  James  A.  Miller  Ph  D.  tor.  He  was  only  thirty-fiye  when  fonr  years 

Stenben  Presbytery  represents  the  Presby-  later  he  was  laid  away  in  the  Bath  cemetery, 
terianism  of  Stenben  and  Alleghany,  two  mral  bnt  he  had  enpervised  the  formation  of  three 
counties  of  Western  New  York  on  the  Pennsyl-  more  chnrohes,  Ooming,  Almond  and  Angelica, 
vania  line.  Its  churches,  now  approaching  a  Oohocton  also  had  an  organization  dating  from 
series  of  centennial  anniversaries,  are  inter-  1809. 

ested  in  [^the  local  past.  And  due  recognition  There  had  already  come  into  this  field  two 
ought  to'be^gi^en  the  sturdy  builders,  if  what  of  the  three  men  for  whom  this  period  is 
Macaulay  said  is  true,  “A  man  who  takes  no  named.  The  first,  the  Rev.  James  H.  Hotch- 
pride  in  the^honor  of  his  ancestors  will  leave  kin,  "full  six  feet  tall  and  well  proportioned,  ” 
a  reputation  of  which  his  posterity  will  have  became  pastor  in  Prattsbnrg  in  1809  to  remain 
no  reason^^to  be  proud;”  and  Gladstone,  “No  twenty-one  years.  The  second,  the  Rev.  Rob- 
greater  calamity  can  happen  to  a  i>eople  than  ert  Hubbard,  too  generous  ever  to  have  enough 
to  break  utterly  with  the  past.  ”  for  his  own  needs,  came-  to  Angelica  and 

Historically  there  are  four  striking  periods  Almond  in  1811,  but  his  real  parish  was  the 
in  the  Presbyterianism  of  Stenben  and  Alle-  whole  of  Allegany  and  the  half  of  Steuben, 
gany.  The  first  period  covers  the  years  of  the  The  third,  the  Rev.  David  Higgins,  “a  short, 
"fathers”  Hotchkin,  Higgins  and  Hubbard,  rotund,  sunshiny  man,  ”  came  to  Bath  in  1812 
The  second  period  traces  in  these  two  counties  to  remain  nineteen  years.  These  three  men, 
the  beginnings  of  the  Oregon  Mission  which  penetrating  the  wilderness  on  horseback,  laid 
saved  to  the  United  States  three  states  of  the  the  foundations  of  a  majority  of  the  churches. 
Northwest.  The  third  period  covers  the  years  All  three  were  college  graduates— the  first  two 
when  there  was  a  New  School  Presbyterian  of  Williams  and  the  third  of  Yale.  In  these 
Church.  The  fourth  period  embraces  the  years  introductory  years,  down  to  1817,  all  Western 

New  York  belonged  to  Geneva 
Pratts- 


REV.  DAVID  HIQGINS 


Presbytery,  and  Bath, 
burg,  Ooming,  Angelica  and  1834-5  the  Rev.  Samuel  Parker,  a  missionary  on 
Almond  met  in  Presbytery  El-  his  way  to  the  Flathead  and  Nez  Perces  Indians 
mira,  Geneva,  Rochester  and  of  Oregon  Territory.  He  had  visited  these  fields 
Buffalo.  Two  of  the  three  25  years  before  as  a  pioneer  home  missionary.  He 
”  fathers  ”  were  infiuential  had  come  back  now  from  St.  Louis  to  wait  for 
abroad.  Higgins  was  the  con-  spring  and  to  plead  for  more  missionaries.  In 
vener  of  Geneva  Synod.  Hotch-  the  Wheeler  Ohnrch  near  Prattsbnrg,  a  church 
kin  was  active  in  the  establish-  now  extinct,  he  found  a  ready  volunteer  in  its 
ment  of  Auburn  Seminary.  physician-elder.  Dr.  Marcus  Whitman,  who 

Among  historic  names  in  the  agreed  to  return  to  Oregon  with  him.  There 
eldership  are  those  of  William  listened  also  to  Mr.  Parker  a  young  lady  of  the 
Steele,  active  in  the  formation  Angelica  Ohnrch,  Miss  Naroissa  Prentiss,  who, 
of  the  Corning  Ohnrch,  Moses  encouraged  by  her  pastor,  the  Rev.  Leverett 
Van  Campen  of  Angelica,  famous  Hull,  agreed  to  become  one  of  the  Oregon 
as  a  Revolutionary  hero  and  and  band.  The  Prentiss  family  had  recently  re- 
Indian  fighter,  and  Robert  moved  from  Prattsbnrg,  where  Miss  Prentiss 
Porter  of  Prattsbnrg,  one  of  the  grew  up  and  received  her  training.  Early  in 
ablest  names  on  the  whole  list.  1835,  when  Mr.  Parker  met  waiting  Indian 
Howard  and  Pnlteney  were  representatives  in  what  is  now  Wyoming,  Dr 
organized  in  1815  and  1817,  and  Whitman  was  with  him.  Mr.  Parker  pushed 
in  1824  came  a  group  of  three  on  with  the  Indians  to  his  appointed  field, 
new  chnrohes — Andover,  Cuba  bnt  Dr.  Whitman  was  commissioned  to  return 
and  Jasper.  It  was  the  day  of  for  more  helpers.  Early  in  1836,  in  the  first 
pioneer  customs.  “Father”  edifice  of  the  Angelica  Ohnr:.h,  afterwards 
Hotchkin  often  preached  in  his  burned,  the  Rev.  Leverett  Hull  officiated  at 
“striped  mittens” — there  being  the  marriage  of  Dr.  Whitman  to  Miss  Prentiss, 
no  stoves  in  the  church  ex¬ 
cept  the  foot  stoves  of  the - — - 

women.  Onoe  he  received 
among  his  donation  gifts 


ten  gallons  of  whiskey 
manufactured  by  one  of 
his  members.  At  Andover 
was  a  physician-pastor 
ainoe  then— a  period  in  which  the  names  of  who  not  infrequently  made  his  congrega 
Niles  and  Platt  are  the  greatest  Presbyterian-  tion  wait  until  he  returned  from  caring 
ism  in  these  two  counties  has  grown  from  a  for  some  oonntry  patient.  The  closing 
Congregational  root.  Its  first  churches  were  years  of  this  formative  period  were  times 
organized  as  Congregational  Churches.  Most  of  precious  revival  and  rapid  expansion, 
of  its  first  ministers  were  Congregational  Finney  was  conducting  his  remarkable 
clergymen.  The  first  decade  was  almost  wholly  work  in  Central  New  York  and  even 
Congregational.  Under  the  Plan  of  Union,  Stenben  and  Allegany  were  affected, 
however.  Association  gradually  was  exchanged  Wayne,  not  now  existing,  received  100 
for  Presbytery.  at  one  communion,  and  several  of  the 

I.  The  Hotohkin-Higgins  -  Hubbard  Period  now  existing  churches  accessions  nearly 
<1800-1887).  This  was  the  distinctive  period  as  large.  In  this  revival  epoch  six  of  the 
of  pioneer  seed  sowing  and  church  building,  churches  now  active  were  organized— 
There  had  been  several  visiting  missionaries,  Campbell,  Hammondsport  and  Woodhnll 
bnt  the  “pathfinder”  for  Presbyterianism  on  in  1831;  Belmont,  Homellsville  and  Ad- 
this  field  was  the  Rev.  John  Niles,  who  set-  dison  in  1832.  At  the  close  of  the  period 
tied  in  Prattsbnrg  in  1803.  He  came  from  the  18  of  the  present  25  chnrohes  had  been 
prinoipalship  of  Clinton  Academy — now  Ham-  started  and  1,500  members  were  on  the 
llton  College— with  health  so  broken  that  he  rolL  Prattsbnrg  stood  first  with  nearly 
hardly  hoped  to  enter  the  active  ministry.  He  400  members,  Almond  second,  Pnlteny 
began  to  minister  to  the  Prattsbnrg  settlement,  third,  and  Bath  fourth 
and  in  1804  saw  the  Prattsbnrg  Ohnrch  organ-  II.  The  Whitman  -  Prentiss]-  Spalding 
laed — the  pioneer  ohnroh  of  Presbytery.  He  Period  (1830-1848).  There  came  into 
soon  gave  half  his  time  to  Bath,  organizing  some  of  the  ohnrohes]^inIthe  winter^of 
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Howard,  again  to  Polteney,  then  to  Almond, 
and  finally  to  Howard  again  where  he  died. 
Other  men  who  have  had  a  large  share  in  the 
work  have  been  the  Rev.  G.  B.  Gardner  D.D. 
in  whose  ministry  Onba  reared  its  present  edi¬ 
fice;  the  Revs.  M.  N.  Preston  and  E.  0.  Hull, 
12  years  respectively  at  Bath  and  Arkport ;  the 
Revs.  D.  K.  Steele,  Doncan  Cameron  and  J. 
S  Bacon,  10  years  each,  the  first  at  Almond, 
the  second  at  Oanisteo,  and  the  third  at 
Corning;  the  Rev.  S.  W.  Pratt,  Commissioner 
for  16  years  to  Anbnrn  Seminary,  pastor  at 
Prattsbnrg  and  later  at  Campbell,  and  later 
still  active  in  organizing  the  Atlanta  and 
Avoca  Ghnrcbes.  Among  the  names  of  laymen 
known  in  all  the  churches,  most  of  them  still 
living,  are  those  of  N.  G.  Taylor  of  Ganisteo, 
J.  D.  Hamilton  of  Campbell,  J.  D.  Gillet  of 
Addison,  over  60  years  an  elder,  U.  D.  Hood  of 
of  Corning,  Z.  L.  Parker  of  Bath,  John  Hnrl- 
bnt  of  Arkport,  Charles  Amsden  of  Cuba, 
Alonzo  Van  Wie  of  Howard,  C.  P.  Arnold  of 
Angelica  and  O.  O.  Laine  of  Canisteo. 

Under  Dr.  Platt’s  ministry  Bath  reared  its 
magnificent  chnrch  which  has  cost  in  all  over 
$80,000.  Three  churches  have  been  organized 
since  the  close  of  the  Niles  Platt  period  proper — 
Kornellsville- Hartshorn  1891,  Atlanta  1894,  and 
Avoca  1896.  The  membership  rose  from  2,400 
in  1870  to  8,068  in  1890,  and  4,227  in  1899. 
Fonr  chnrohes  have  now  passed  the  300  mark 
— Hornellsville  478,  Bath  898,  Corning  881,  and 
(  anisteo  880.  Five  more  stand  almost  together 
with  a  membership  near  or  over  the  200  mark 
— Cnba  263,  Prattsburg  247,  Addison  200,  Ham- 
niondsport  194,  and  Hornellsville  -  Hartshorn 
192. 

Fifty  churches  in  all  have  been  organized  in 
these  two  counties  of  which  26  now  remain 
active.  If  Presbyterianism  has  gradually  been 
losing  its  hold  upon  the  farming  communities, 
it  has  been  growing  fast  in  the  larger  towns. 
It  has  been  increasing  much  more  rapidly  than 
the  population.  Where  in  ten  years  the  popn- 
1  ttion  increased  but  44  per  cent.,  Presbyterian 
membership  increased  83  per  cent.  Out  of 
t  hese  two  counties  has  gone  a  constant  stream 
(if  young  men  and  women  to  become  active 
workers  in  large  city  churches.  Out  from  the 
pulpits  of  this  Presbytery  have  been  taken  men 
for  large  responsibilities— such  as  the  Rev.  L. 
M.  Miller  D.  D.  to  the  Ogdensbnrg  Church,  the 
Rev.  H.  E  Niles  D.D.  to  the  York  (Pa.) 
Church,  the  Rev.  Robert  Clements  to  the  Cort¬ 
land  Church,  and  the  Rev.  S.  M.  Hopkins 
D.  D.  to  his  professorship  in  Auburn  Seminary. 
One  young  man  from  its  bounds  has  become 
Moderator  of  General  Assembly  —  the  Rev. 
Robert  F.  Sample  D.D.  There  are  few  of  the 
great  mission  fields  that  have  not  had  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  Steuben  Presbytery.  The  Rev. 
Gilbert  Reid  D.D.  of  Pekin,  Dr.  Mary  W. 
Niles  of  Canton,  the  Rev.  F.  P.  Gilman  of 
Hainan,  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Cooper  and  Miss 
Larissa  Cooper  of  Siam,  and  the  Rev.  J.  B. 
Rodgers  of  Manila  are  a  few  of  Dr.  Whitman’s 


successors.  The  substantial  advance 
of  the]i  last^ decade  promises*  better 
things' yet  for  the  new  century.  And 
so 

“  The  grlory  shall  be  thine. 

While  holy  lubilate 
Re-echoes  hack  again. 

From  Allegheny’s  grand  old  hills. 
And  the  vales  of  dear  Stenben. 

Elmiba,  N  Y. 
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THE  BOOK  TABLE 

MR.  LiNG’S  HISTORY  OF  SCOTLASD.* 

It  is  never  safe  to  review  a  work  that  is  only 
half  done.  Mr.  Lang’s  method  does  not  show 
to  fnll  advantage  in  this  first  volume  and  we 
shall  have  to  reserve  final  judgment  until  the 
second  is  published. 

Meantime  what  is  before  us  deserves  notice. 
The  volume  has  a  character  of  its  own  which 
makes  it  a  novelty  in  histories  of  Scotland,  if 
not  in  the  art  and  literature  of  history  itself. 
Mr.  Lang’s  versatility  is  surprising.  The  de¬ 
partments  of  art  and  knowledge  in  which  he 
has  wrought,  and  wrought  well,  from  Ballads 
in  Blue  Ohina,  or  the  very  clever  Letters  to 
Dead  Authors,  the  Prose  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  to 
his  Making  of  Religion,  in  1898,  show  an  amaz¬ 
ing  variety  and  range  of  power  acquirement. 

Most  elaborate  of  all  is  this  new  essay  in  the 
history  of  Scotland.  Mr.  Lang  has  given  it 
an  antiquarian  fiavor  which  is  very  much  in 
his  own  favorite  line,  and  has  free  scope 
here.  Though  he  deals  with  it  as  a  critic  and 
a  student  of  history  rather  than  a  literary 
artist,  it  forms  an  element  whose  presence  is 
distinctly  felt  both  in  the  dim  prehistoric  period 
of  the  work,  and  later  when  the  author  has 
begun  on  the  “hereditary  tragedy  of  the  Stuart 
kings.” 

In  general  this  romantico-legendary  element 
which  clings  to  Scottish  history  down  into 
Reformation  times  is  treated  by  Mr.  Lang  in 
the  best  possible  way,  especially  in  those  parts 
of  it  which  recede  most  into  the  twilight  of 
antiquarian  conjecture;  as  for  example,  bis 
following  the  traces  of  polyandrons  practice 
and  his  delicate  allusions  to  a  possible  Asiatic 
connection  of  the  clans,  and  the  doubtful  but 
still  possible  shade  of  valid  authority  for  cer¬ 
tain  mysteries  of  Scottish  history,  such  as  the 
lines  on  which  the  Scottish  Kings  inherit, 
cannot  be  praised  too  highly. 

As  a  history  whose  function  it  is  to  show 
how  the  Scotland  of  any  given  period  was  de¬ 
veloped  from  the  Scotland  that  preceded  it, 
or  to  present  any  complete  and  adequate  picture 
of  what  Scotland  really  was  in  the  sncessive 
periods  covered  in  this  volume,  the  work  is 
not  so  successful.  The  personal  element  is  de¬ 
veloped  with  too  much  fulness.  It  crowds  the 
greater  history  into  the  corner.  In  the  enor¬ 
mous  expansion  of  these  individual  histories 
there  is  small  chance  for  light  to  be  thrown 
on  the  wonderful  development  among  the 
Scotch  people  of  the  shrewd,  staunch,  self- 
reliant  independence  which  is  their  glorious 
distinction  the  world  over. 

Mr.  Lang  deserves  much  praise  for  the  pains 
he  has  been  at  in  elaborating  the  three  or  four 
distinct  races,  if  we  may  call  them  so,  who 
combine  in  the  Scottish  people,  but  he  has  not 
carried  his  study  far  enough  into  the  later 
and  critical  times  when  the  national  features 
were  coming  into  the  characteristic  form  they 
have  retained  ever  since. 

The  tragic  story  of  the  Stuarts,  for  example, 
is  well  told  so  far  as  its  main  actors,  events, 
battles,  intrigues,  plots  and  counterplots  are 
concerned,  but  we  have  very  little  glimpse  of 
the  people  standing  back,  or  of  the  great  drama 
which  was  developing  itself  in  the  homes  of 
the  Covenanters  and  shaping  Scottish  character 
to  the  heroic  mould.  A  passion  to  correct 
Fronde  and  blacken  Henry  YIII.  has  had  a  bad 
infiuence  on  the  book,  by  breaking  up  the  au¬ 
thor’s  sense  of  historic  proportion  and  tempting 
him  to  construct  the  history  of  matters  which 
belone  in  an  appendix. 

Mr.  Lang  recognizes  the  popular  character 
of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  but  he  has  no 

•  A  History  of  Scotland  from  the  Roman  Occupation. 
By  Andrew  Lani;.  In  two  volumes.  Vol.  1.  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.  8vo.,  pp.  609.  $3.60. 


adequate  account  either  of  its  effect  on  Scot¬ 
tish  character,  or  of  the  effect  Scottish  char¬ 
acter  had  on  it,  and  never  misses  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  bring  out  his  poor  opinion  of  the 
Reformers.  These  are  defects  which  give  the 
last  half  of  this  volume  the  appearance  of 
moving  on  the  lower  and  minor  lines  of  the 
history.  The  author  seems  to  care  more  to 
convict  the  bouse  of  Douglas  of  their  treach¬ 
eries  and  to  bring  home  to  the  Earl  of  Arran 
and  the  King  of  England  their  sins,  than  to 
develop  the  history  of  Scotland  under  %be 
Stuarts.  If  Mr.  Lang’s  point  against  John 
Knox,  that  he  was  too  fond  of  scandals,  will 
hold  against  the  reformer,  it  will  hold  against 
the  historian  as  well. 

My  Life  and  Times:  1810  1899.  By  John  B. 
Adger  D.  D.  The  Presbyterian  Committee 
of  Publication,  Richmond,  Va.  $3. 

This  volume  comes  from  a  very  strong  South 
Carolinian,  with  a  mind  of  his  own  and  thor¬ 
oughly  versed  in  the  matters  of  which  he 
wrote.  He  began  bis  life  as  a  missionary  of 
the  American  Board  to  the  Armenians.  After 
working  among  them  from  1834  to  1846  he  re¬ 
turned  to  his  home  in  Charleston,  S.  0.,  for 
some  recuperation.  The  slavery  question  was 
coming  to  the  front  at  that  time,  and  Mr. 
Adger  being  through  his  wife  a  slave-owner, 
the  door  was  closed  against  his  return  to  the 
Armenian  Mission.  He  devoted  himself  for 
the  next  five  years  to  missionary  work  among 
the  negroes  in  Charleston,  and  shortly  before 
the  War  was  installed  as  Professor  in  the  The¬ 
ological  Seminary  at  Columbia,  S.  0.  The 
autobiography  is  extremely  interesting  as  giv¬ 
ing  in  the  frankest  way  the  views  of  an  ex¬ 
treme  Southerner  on  the  burning  questions  of 
the  time.  He  defends  slavery  as  a  patriarchal 
and  missionary  institution  and  is  severe  on 
the  American  Board.  He  is  hot  against  the 
very  moderate  anti -slavery  of  Secretaries  An¬ 
derson  and  Treat.  He  sees  in  Mr.  Lincoln’s 
election  the  declaration  of  war  by  the  North 
upon  the  South,  and  his  recollections  of  the 
war  as  he  saw  it  and  felt  it  in  Sherman’s  march 
to  the  sea  are  set  down  with  the  zest  of  an 
honest  believer  in  the  holy  cause  of  the  slave¬ 
holder.  There  are  other  things  in  the  book 
which  show  Dr.  Adger  in  a  more  favorable, 
though  perhaps  no  more  interesting  light,  as 
for  instance  his  remarks  on  the  “Controversies 
of  his  Times,”  particularly  the  disruption  of 
the  New  School  and  Old  School  Presbyterians, 
which  he  attributes  too  much  to  the  leaven  of 
Congregationalism  introduced  into  the  Presby¬ 
terian  body  under  the  “Plan  of  Union,”  and 
not  enough  to  doctrinal  progress.  Besides  this, 
the  volume  contains  a  long  and  admirable  ac¬ 
count  of  the  famous  trial  and  deposition  of 
Professor  Woodrow  from  the  “Perkins  Pro¬ 
fessorship  of  Natural  Science”  in  the  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  at  Columbia.  Dr.  Adger,  to 
his  everlasting  credit,  stood  up  against  the 
irrational  panic  and  spoke  boldly  for  the  Pro¬ 
fessor.  He  carried  bis  case  in  one  Synod,  but 
was  condemned  in  two  others,  and  finally 
deposed  by  the  trustees,  after  a  trial  which,  as 
reported  in  this  volume  and  published  by  the 
Presbyterian  Committee  of  Publication,  must 
be  pronounced,  as  Dr.  Adger  says  it  was.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Woodrow’s  complete  vindication. 

The  Foundations  of  English  Literature.  By 
Fred  Louis  Pattee,  Professor  of  English 
and  Rhetoric  in  the  Pennsylvania  College. 
Silver,  Burdett  and  Company.  |1. 60. 

This  is  a  remarkably  well  arranged  and  well 
formed  study  of  the  development  of  English 
Literature  from  Beowulf  to  Milton.  The 
author  studies  the  literature  as  the  reflection 
of  the  country,  the  people  and  the  age.  The 
physical  features  of  Britain  and  particularly 
its  insularity  have  counted  for  much.  To 
understand  Chaucer  we  must  go  back  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman  periods.  The  book 


is  not  a  cyclopedia.  Writers  who  count  for 
nothing  in  the  history  are  omitted.  Matter 
which  counts  for  nothing  is  not  introduced. 
The  real  points  of  literary  development  are 
given  more  room  for  expression  and  exposition. 
The'  characteristic  features  are  not  neglected. 
The  manual  is  a  ccmprehensive  one  for  college 
use  and  has  many  strong  pofnts  to  recommend 
it  for  '  that  purpose  which  will  at  once  strike 
the  eye  of  a  teacher.  Foremost  among  them 
we  name  its'well  weeded]  and  well  balanoe*^ 
text*  The  architechtonics^  of  ]  the  literature, 
the  relation  and  comparative'  value  of  things, 
or  what  is  included  in^the'general  term  of] the 
iTtemy  perspective,  are  well  done. 

Going  Abroad?  Some  Advice.  By  Robert 
^  Luce.  Robert  and  [Irvin  Luce.  |1  cloth. 

»  The  first"  edition  of  this]] travelers’  manual, 
published  in  1897,  was  a  new  thing  under  the 
sun.  >  It  presented  in  the  most  concreteT  and 
perfectly  systematic]  way  the]hard  facts  of  the 
art  of 'traveling  in  Europe.  ^  It  described  the 
methods,  the]  cost,  thej  conveniences ;  how  to 
go,  how  to  travel  when  yon  get]  there,  how  to 
stay  when  that  suits  your  plans  and  how  to  see 
wEaT  is  worth  seeing.  1 1t  went  into  the  finance 
of r  travel,  its  literary  requirements,  and  pro¬ 
vided  a~  most  useful  {  chapter  on]  Bicycling 
Abroad.  '  All  this  was  on  a  new  plan  as  differ¬ 
ent  from'  Baedeker  as  possible,  and  yet  really 
relating  to  matters  on  which  his  aid  is,  at  best, 
meagre.  *The  new  edition  is  three  years  later, 
one  hundred  pages  !  fuller,  and  more  accurate 
by  one  complete  revision.  3*^1! 

The  Editor  in  the  Pulpit.  A  Twentieth  Cen¬ 
tury  Parable.  By  Jay  Benson  Hamilton 
D.D.  For  sale  everywhere.  Five  cents. 

''  An  Editor  and  a  Methodist  ]  minister  ex- 
change  work  [for  a  [month. f  The  Editor  goes 
into  the  pulpit  andji  the  minister  goes  to  the 
newspaper  office.  This  pamphlet  relates  the 
Editor’s  experience  in  the  pulpit  |  It  is  very 
pithy  and  telling possibly  a  trifle  too'  literal 
and  realistic ;  but^nevertheless  a  very  effective 
parable  for  the  times.  H?  ZH  DBP 

Leaves  from  the  Tree  of  Life.  By  Alexan¬ 
der  Maclaren  D.D.  E.  P.  Dutton  and 
Company.  |1. 50. 

This  oolleotion]of  brief  Scripture  lessons  is 
very  much  to  be  commended.  They  make  a 
use  of  Scripture  of  which  we  cannot  have  too 
much.  The  genius  of  an  expository  preacher 
such  as  we  do  not  have  in  the  pulpit  more  than 
once  in  a  life  time  illuminates  them,  but  it  is  the 
genius  of  the  child,  great  in  its  simplicity,  and 
to  whom  it  is  given  to  see  deep  into  the  vital 
meaning  of  the  Word  wd  to  draw  out  these 
meanings  for  the  comfort  and  up-building  of 
the  faithful. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

The\Tone~King,  byJHeribert  |Rau.  Lovers  of 
Mozart  will  find  much  to  enjoy  in  this  romance 
founded  upon  authentic  incidents  in  the  life  of 
this  great  composer.  The  story  begins  with 
his'f  earliest]  performances,  and  carries  him 
through'’ his'long]  and  varied  experience  to  his 
sadj  death.  { The  first'performances  of  Figaro, 
Don  Giovanni  and  the  Magic  Flute  are  vividly 
described,  and  the  story  of  the  Requiem, 
which  he  is  said  to  have  written  for  bis  own 
burial,  closes  the  book.  His  success  came  too 
late,  though  all  through  his  perturbed  life  he 
seemed  just  ready  to  grasp  it.  At  the  very 
moment  when  the  universal  admiration  won  by 
the  Magic  Flute  in  every  land  had  taught 
Germany  to  honor  the  name  of  Wolfgang 
Amadeus  Mozart — when  fortune  offered  him 
the  long  deferred  reward,  his  death  hour  had 
struck  and  with  the  sigh,  “It  is  too  late,” 
Mozart  sank  into  his  grave.  (Dodd,  Mead. 
11.50.) 

The  Rise  of  the  New  Testament,  by  David 
Saville  Mnzzey  B.T.  is  not  a  large  book,  bn 
one  of  the  best  in  its  class.  It  is  what  we  have 
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-waited  long  to  see ;  a  short,  aocnrate,  readable 
English  acoonnt  of  the  formation  of  the  New 
Testament.  It  appeals  to  the  people,  is  writ¬ 
ten  for  the  people  and  aims  at  developing  faith 
in  the  people.  It  is  not  an  apology,  and  not 
an  argument,  but  a  simple  exposition,  and  one 
which  holds  its  way  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream  where  the<water  is  clear  and  where 
there  are  no  side  eddies  to  whirl  plain  folk  off 
in  irrelevant  discussion.  (Macmillans.  $1.25.) 

With  Donald  G.  Mitchell  to  our  credit  at 
home  there  is  no  sense  in  looking  abroad  for 
the  perfect  master  of  light  English  prose. 
Stevenson,  for  example.  Here  is  Mr.  Mitchell’s 
latest  volume,  American  Lands  and  Letters,  the 
Mayflower  to  Rip  Van  Winkle,  brilliant  with 
imagination ;  the  touch  light  or  grave,  bright 
and  playful  at  need;  yet  all  true  and  life  like 
as  the  best  instinct  or  the  utmost  considera¬ 
tion  could  make  it,  the  veritable  stream  of 
authors  from  the  Mayflower  down,  as  it  flowed 
through  American  life  and  history.  (Scrib¬ 
ner’s.  $2. 50. ) 

One  of  the  finest  products  of  American 
scholarship  as  applied  to  the  study  of  its 
olaisios  is  The  Christ  of  Cynewulf,  by  Albert  S. 
Oook,  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and 
Literature  in  Yale  University.  Oynewulf’s 
Poem  is  in  three  parts.  The  Advent,  The 
Ascension  and  The  Last  Judgment.  It  is  not 
as  old  as  “Beowulf, ”  which  dates  earliest  of 
all  considerable  poems  in  any  Teutonic  lan¬ 
guage.  It  is  not  as  old  by  a  hundred  years  or 
more  as  Osedmon,  but  as  Professor  Oook  re¬ 
marks,  Osedmon  knew  no  Latin  and  could  only 
sing  in  English,  if  at  all,  “while  Cynewulf 
being  thoroughly  oonversant  with  Latin 
adopted  English  by  preference  and  showed 
himself  at  once  a  good  scholar,  a  good  Ohrls- 
tian  and  a  good  patriot.’’  Professor  Oook’s 
work  cannot  be  commended  too  highly.  It 
meets  every  requirement  of  the  student.  First 
of  all,  it  is  a  text  of  the  pcmm,  critically  col¬ 
lated,  annotated  with  scholarly  pains  and  skill, 
and  provided  with  a  glossary  of  every  word  in 
the  poem.  All  this  is  preceded  by  a  hundred 
pages  of  introduction  on  the  literary  history 
of  the  poem  and  manuscript,  its  subject  matter, 
grammatical  points,  'Oynewnlf’s  other  poetical 
work,  oritioal  opinions  about  him,  his  home, 
his  theology,  his  character  as  a  man  and  poet, 
eta  The  portions  of  this  introduction  which 
admit  of  such  treatment  are  done  in  a  highly 
attractive  literary  styla  The  book  will  be 
most  welcome  to  the  student  and  will  give 
even  the  general  reader  a  most  valuable  intro¬ 
duction  to  Oynewulf  and  his  poema  (Ginn, 
Boston.  $1. 60. ) 

The  Crown  of  Christ,  Being  Spiritnal  Resul- 
ings  for  the  Liturgical  Year.  In  two  volumes, 
by  R.  E.  Hutton,  chaplain  of  St  Margaret’s, 
East  Grinstestd.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Bev. 
Alfred  G.  Mortimer  D.D.,  rector  of  St  Mark’s, 
Philadelphia.  These  two  volumes  are  a  series 
of  High  Ohnroh  liturgical  exercises.  The 
readings  are  not  selections  from  the  approved 
work  of  holy  men  and  women,  bnt  the  anther’s 
own  oompositiona  They  are  not  particularly 
spiritual,  in  the  sense  oi  opening  deep  views 
into  divine  tmth  or  the  heart  of  man  under 
its  operation.  A  pretty  fair  example  of  their 
spiritnal  valne  is  the  remark  (VoL  L,  p.  489): 
“It  is  not  without  a  beantiful  signifiosmoe 
that  the  observanoe  of  the  Easter  festival  is 
regulated  by  the  moon.”  (Macmillan.  |t. ) 

The  Garden  of  Edet,  by  Blanche  Willis 
Howard,  Baroness  von  Tenffelm.  It  is  a  far 
cry  from  the  snnny,  light  hearted,  young  girl 
who  wrote  One  Summer,  with  its  Joyous  np- 
springing  vivacity  and  which  charmed  every 
reader,  to  the  sad,  cynical,  worldly  -  wise 
woman,  (me  of  whose  later  books  is  named 
aheva  This  latest  posthnmone  lore  story  is 
well  named  the  Oardt  n  of  Eden,  for  the  trail 


of  the  serpent  is  over  it  all.  It  evidently  con¬ 
tains  much  of  the  author’s  own  foreign  experi¬ 
ences,  being  laid  largely  in  Germany,  where 
Miss  Howard  spent  many  years.  She  endeav¬ 
ors  to  show  that  the  marriage  vow  is  not 
obligatory,  as  her  heroine  is  defended  in  her 
love  for  two  married  men,  on  the  plea  that  a 
match  made  for  money  on  social  reasons  is  far 
more  honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observ¬ 
ance.  The  story  is  bitter  and  cynical  and 
leaves  a  gloomy  impression.  One  puts  it  down 
with  a  sigh  of  regret  that  so  much  that  was 
bright  and  sweet  in  the  young  writer  snould 
have  turned  to  gall  and  bitterness  as  her  life 
went  on.  (Scribner’s.  $1.60.) - Hearts  Im¬ 

portunate,  by  Evelyn  Dickinson.  Hearts  are 
about  the  same  the  world  over,  we  imagine, 
and  this  pretty  story  laid  in  New  South  Wales 
tells  the  “old,  old  story’’  forever  new.  The 
name  given  the  book.  Hearts  Importunate,  is 
singularly  appropriate.  Ralph  Hazel  and  Aris 
Fletcher,  the  hero  and  heroine,  had  fled  from 
England,  the  one  to  bury  himself  where  the 
memory  of  a  woman’s  faithlessness  might  be 
forgotten  in  a  life  of  hard  work ;  the  other  to 
escape  the  gossip  of  a  busy  little  community 
which  fancied  that  in  her  past  lay  a  scandal 
At  the  antipodes  these  two  meet  and  woven  in 
with  much  that  is  interesting  as  side  play,  the 
romance  of  their  wooing  is  cleverly  worked 
out  to  the  foregone  conclusion.  (Dodd,  Mead. 

$1  .  26. ) - Resurrection,  by  Leo  Tolstoi.  This 

much  discussed  latest  novel  of  Tolstoi  was 
written  to  aid  the  sect  of  Russian  Quakers — or 
Doukhobors,  as  they  are  called — in  their  efforts 
to  reach  Canada,  to  escape  the  persecutions 
which  they  have  been  nndergong  at  the  hands 
of  the  Russian  Government.  All  the  author’s 
royalties  from  the  sale  of  this  book  in  Russia, 
England,  the  Continent  and  America  will  be 
devoted  to  this  purpose.  It  is  the  only  long 
novel  written  by  Tolstoi  since  Anna  £Ltr4nina, 
and  has  the  taint  of  that  book,  fully  developed. 
After  one  has  waded  through  the  mire  of  the 
first  book  he  comes  upon  more  cleanly  ground, 
and  the  vivid  pictures  of  Russian  society,  of 
peasant  life,  of  the  ghastly  prisons  and  the 
terrible  experiences  leading  to  the  prisons,  of 
the  crowded  and  filthy  train  loads  of  exiles  be¬ 
ing  transplanted  to  Siberia  are  terribly  realistic, 
and  show  the  hand  of  a  master.  (Dodd,  Mead. 
$1.60.) 

The  Carpenter,  by  the  Bev.  Charles  A.  S. 
D  wight,  is  a  delightful  study  of  our  Lord  and 
his  life,  written  with  a  beautiful  simplicity 
which  in  no  way  misses  the  point  nor  lowers 
the  dignity  of  the  theme  and  sometimes  raises 
the  reader  to  the  high  planes  of  thought  as  in 
the  chapter  on  the  “Irrelation  of  Jesus.’’  The 
author  was  born  in  Constantinople,  of  mission¬ 
ary  parents  in  the  mission  field.  His  mother 
was  a  daughter  of  the  distinguished  mission¬ 
ary,  Dr.  Wilder,  and  he  is  himself  pastor  of 
the  Congregational  Church  at  Closter,  N.  J. 

(Treat.  60  cents.) - Lessons  from  the  Desk,¥ivn 

Seriep  of  Lessons  on  the  Bible  for  Normal  or 
Bible  Classes,  with  illustrative  diagrams.  We 
are  in  doubt  which  deserves  most  praise  in 
this  manual,  the  idea  of  the  book  or  its  execu¬ 
tion.  It  goes  straight  to  the  oentre  in  six 
summary  chapters  whicdi  really  cover  the  whole 
ground,  in  fifteen  little  lessons  on  the  contents 
of  the  Bible,  ten  on  the  history  smd  authority 
of  the  canon,  five  <m  the  cardinal  doctrines, 
ten  (m  its  historical  geography,  ten  on  a  sort 
of  Palestinian  Pilgrimage,  and  ten  more  on  the 
People  of  the  Bibla  (American  Baptist  Pub- 
licatiem  Society.  60  oenta ) - A  Supple¬ 

mental  Bible  Question  Course  of  Fifty-two  Lessons 
by  John  B.  Smith.  There  is  good  cense  in  this 
handbook.  It  is  designed  to  make  the  classes 
think  and  review  what  they  know  in  a  syste¬ 
matic  manner  and  to  bring  order  and  definite- 
nets  (mt  of  the  confusion  and  vagueness  of  the 
average  Sunday- school  knowledge  of  the  Bibla 


(John  D.  Wattles  and  Company,  Philadelphia. 
50  cents. ) 


LITER4RT  NOTES. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  Anna  R. 
Brown’s  What  is  Worth  While  has  sold  up  to 
150,000  copies  in  this  country  and  is  being 
translated  into  German. 

The  Rev.  W.  T.  Alan  of  Greenville,  Pa. , 
announces  an  interesting  new  volume.  The 
Study  of  Scripture  from  a  Scientific  Standpoint 
and  Science  from  a  Scriptural  Standpoint;  Com¬ 
parative  and  Reverse  Law.  (200  pp  $1.50.) 

Frederick  Warne  and  Company  of  this  city 
are  hereafter  to  be  the  publishers  of  the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Art  Books,  illustrated  by  Kate  Greena¬ 
way  and  Walter  Crane.  They  will  also  publish 
forthwith  an  entirely  new  and  original  w<)rk. 
The  Nutthall  Encyclopxdia  of  Useful  Information. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  are  interested  in 
prison  reform,  and  they  all  should  be,  will  find 
much  to  instruct  them  in  the  Report  of  a  Com¬ 
mittee  Appointed  to  Inspect  the  Prisons  of  New 
York,  transmitted  to  the  Legislature  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  State  Printer,  Albany. 

The  distinguished  astronomer.  Prof  Simon 
Newcomb,  has  a  novel  in  press  at  the  Harpers: 
His  Wisdom  the  Defender.  The  hero  is  the 
inventor  of  an  airship.  It  is  not  the  first  time 
a  mathematician  has  tried  his  hand  in  fiction 
and  done  well ;  witness  Professor  Hardy  and, 
Bnt  Yet  a  Woman. 

In  his  forthcoming  Biblical  Theology  of  the 
New  Testament  (Macmillan),  Prof.  E.  P.  Gould 
will  take  up  the  oritioal  question,  “Why  is 
faith  the  principle  of  righteousness?’’  The 
Macmillans  have  also  in  press  a  naw  number 
in  their  New  Testament  Handbooks;  The 
History  of  the  Higher  Criticism  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament,  by  Professor  Nash. 

We  have  no  publication  which  reflects  more 
credit  on  American  science  in  its  literary 
aspects  than  The  American  Journal  of  Science, 
founded  by  Benjamin  Silliman  in  1818,  smd 
which  is  flourishing  under  the  editorship  of 
his  grandson.  Prof.  Edward  S.  Dana  of  Yale, 
assisted  by  professors  at  Harvard,  Yale,  Johns 
Hopkins,  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Dodd,  Mead  and  Company  are  publishing  a 
compendium  of  the  world’s  progress  in  1899, 
like  that  published  for  the  previous  year  and 
edited  by  Frank  Moore  Colby,  Professor  of 
Economics  in  New  7ork  University.  Its  title 
is  The  International  Year  Book.  The  same 
firm  promise  a  new  story  by  Paul  Leicester 
Ford:  Wanted,  a  Watchmaker.  To  be  ready  for 
the  Christmas  holidays. 

“Josiah  Flynt, ’’  the  author  of  that  combina¬ 
tion  of  science  and  literary  entertainment. 
Tramping  with  Tramps,  appears  to  have- 
thrown  off  his  mask  and  come  out  in  his  real 
name  as  Mr.  J.  F.  Willard.  In  collaboration 
with  Mr.  Alfred  Hodder  he  has  prepared  a  new 
volume  collected  in  his  two  years  among  crim¬ 
inals  and  tramps.  It  will  be  published  by  Mc¬ 
Clure,  Phillips  and  Company,  and  its  title  will 
be.  The  Underworld. 

The  commotion  in  China  gives  great  present 
valne  to  Lord  Beresford’s  Breakup  of  China  and 
China  in  Transformation,  by  Archibald  R. 
Colqnhonn  (Harper  and  Brothers).  Another 
most  admirable  book  on  the  same  subject  is 
just  passing  into  a  new  edition  by  the  Fleming 
H.  Revell  Company,  Village  Life  in  China,  by 
Arthur  H.  Smith,  now  a  missionary  near  Tien- 
Tsin,  the  storm  oentre  of  the  present  outbreak. 

Some  two  years  ago  Dr.  Carlos  Martyn  and 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Rideal  combined  to  publish 
their  own  works.  Out  of  this  beginning  has 
grown  the  Abbey  Press,  with  agencies  in 
London,  Paris  anl  Melbourne.  They  have 
just  published  a  free  discussion  of  dangers 
which  confront  the  individual  and  society  in 
this  country:  Danger  Signals,  by  Edward  A. 
Tabor ;  and  have  in  press  another  volume ;  What 
is  the  Matter  with  the  Church  ?  by  the  Rev.  Stan¬ 
ley  Boot;  friendly,  bnt  pungent. 

Mr.  M(x>dy’B  voice  being  stilled  in  death  his 
written  life  speaks  of  him  and  for  his  Master 
to  multitudes  in  this  and  other  lands.  The 
first  New  York  edition  of  the  volume,  con¬ 
taining  the  account  of  his  life  and  work  pre- 
p^d  by  William  R.  Moody  and  John  Bancroft 
Devins,  numbered  160,000  copies  and  has  been 
exhausted.  A  new  edition  of  20,000  is  in 
process  of  publication.  From  duplicmte  plates 
in  Chicago  at  least  100. 000  copies  will  probably 
be  made,  and  an  edition  of  the  work  is  being 
issued  in  London.  Dr.  Chapman’s  Life  and 
Work  of  Dwight  L.  Moody  has  also  sold  largely. 
The  light  of  such  a  life  cannot  be  hid. 
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C.  W.  E.  Chapin. 

OCR  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM  AND 
ITS  INTERNATIONAL  INFLUENCES. 

Reviewing  the  life  of  the  late  Dr.  Storrs,  a 
certain  writer  saye:  “He  saw  thronghont  the 
nation  public  education  grow  from  a  congeries 
of  fragments  to  an  educational  system;  he  saw 
^he  creation  of  universities  out  of  colleges,  the 
establishment  of  post-graduate]  courses  before 
unknown,  the  higher  education  of  women 
created,  and  the  higher  education  of  men 
carried  to  a  point  rivaling  in  nearly  every  de¬ 
partment,  except  art,  that  of  the  older  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  of  England,  France  ’and 
Germany.  ’ ' 

But  more  than  this.  Dr.  Storrs  lived  to  see 
our  national  educational  system  including  the 
secondary  and  the  institutions  of  higher  learn¬ 
ing  become  international  in  its  influence.  This 


encyclopaedia  on  educational  themes,  conditions 
and  needs  of  to-day.  This  meeting  at  Charles¬ 
ton  will  be  equally  important  and  the  record 
of  its  proceedings  will  be  another  addition  to 
the  literature  of  education. 

Last  year  assembled  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
this  year  on  historic  ground  at  old  Charleston, 
under  the  shadow  of  Fort  Sumter  and  in  sight 
of  the  Atlantic,  a  body  that  can  thus  carry 
its  conventions  across  the  continent  cannot  but 
be  significant.  President  O.  T.  Corson  in  his 
journal,  The  Ohio  Educational  Monthly,  speaks 
of  the  opportunity  to  travel  as  one  of  the  fac¬ 
tors  of  interest  and  profit  to  all  who  attend 
these  meetings.  “The  trip  to  Charleston  will 
readily  be  recognized  as  one  of  far  more  than 
usual  interest.  The  mere  thought  of  Lookout 
Mountain,  Missionary  Ridge,  Chickamanga, 
High  Bridge,  Asheville,  Biltmore,  Old  Point 
Comfort,  Hot  Springs,  Richmond,  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  many  other  places  to  be  visited  on  the 
way  going  and  coming,  is  suggestive  of  the 


B.  Pallen,  St.  Louis,  for  the  Catholic  Church. 
In  the  evening  addresses  will  be  given  by 
President  Booker  T.  Washington,  Tuskegee, 
and  Joseph  Swain,  University  of  Indiana. 

Thursday  morning  the  problem  of  the  Grades 
will  be  discussed,  the  principal  speakers  being 
Miss  Gertrude  Edmund,  Principal  Teachers' 
Training  School,  Lowell,  Mass. ;  Miss  Eliza¬ 
beth  Buchanan,  Kansas  City,  and  Mrs.  Alice 
Woodworth  Cooley,  Supervisor  of  Primary 
Grades,  Minneapolis.  In  the  evening  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  President  McKinley  will  deliver  an 
address.  The  theme  of  Friday  morning  will 
be.  Some  Relations  of  Literature  to  Education ; 
the  speakers  being  President  William  M* 
Beardshear,  Iowa  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture;  Principal  Louis  Post  Halleok,  Boys’ 
High  School,  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  Dr.  Martin 
G.  Brumbaugh,  University  ol  Pennsylvania. 
In  the  evening  the  Hon.  G.  R.  Glenn,  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Georgia, 
will  give  an  address:  What  Manner  of  Child 


statement  is  deduced  from  the  instances  and 
conditions  in  which  American  school  and  col¬ 
lege  methods  have  touched  the  life  in~  foreign 
lands.*  HBdT. 

First,  in  the  mission  field,  Roberts  College, 
Constantinople,  the  college  at  Beirut,  the 
Christian  College  in  Canton,  the  church  schools 
in  Japan  and  the  college  in  India  and  scl^obis 
in  South  America,  will  suggest  the  names^of 
many  others  and  show  how  the  teacher  has 
taken  a  place  by  the  side  of  the  missionary. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  great  mis¬ 
sionary  gatherings  the  educator  and  education 
had  distinct  place  upon  the  program ;  of  the  re- 
oent  Ecumenical  Conference,  an  entire  day  being 
devoted  to  the  discussion  of  educational  prob¬ 
lems  in  their  relation  to  missionary  endeavor. 

From  the  first  our  government  has  sought 
the  betterment  of  educational  matters  in  Cuba, 
Puerto  Rico  and  now  the  Philippines,  and 
through  the  appointment  of  trained  American 
educators  as  superintendents  of  education  in 
those  islands  will  give  them  the  benefits  of 
our  school  and  college  systems.  The  Summer 
School  at  Cambridge  for  Cuban  teachers, 
already  alluded  to  in  three  columns,  in  which 
our  government  is  acting  with  Harvard  Univer¬ 


sity,  will  have  an  admirable  influence  upon  the 
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school  system  in  Cuba. 

Again,  the  prospectus  of  the  new  Amos  Tuck 
School  of  Administration  at  Dartmouth,  this 
year  inaugurated,  shows  the  provisions  which 
are  being  made  for  fitting  young  men  for  diplo¬ 
matic,  consular  and  colonial  services.  The 
University  of  Vermont  and  the  Uhiversity  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Columbia  University  are 
organizing  Schools  of  Commerce  having  in 
mind  especially  the  commercial  opportunities 
of  the  new  lands  to  which  for  some  time  this 
country  must  sustain  close  relation.  The  uni¬ 
versity  trained  young  man  and  young  woman 
will  exert  an  influence  abroad  which  cannot 
now  be  estimated,  and  which  will  be  truly 
American.  _ _ 

THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 

The  thirty- ninth  annual  meeting  will  be  held 
in  Charleston.  S.  C.,  July  7  13.  The  Associa¬ 
tion  was  incorporated  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
February  24,  1886;  its  object,  as  stated  in  the 
Preamble  to  the  Constitution,  being:  “To 
elevate  the  character  and  advance  the  interests 
of  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  to  promote 
the  cause  of  popular  education  in  the  United 
States.’’  Last  year  nearly  fifteen  thousand 
members  were  enrolled.  The  annual  volume 
of  the  Addressee  and  Proceedings  of  the  Aseo- 


pleasure  and  profit  in  store  for  all  who  attend. 
Then,  the  city  of  Charleston  is,  in  itself,  full 
of  interest  to  all,  and  teachers  especially.’’ 

Topics  and  Speakers. 

On  Tuesday,  July  10,  the  meeting  will  be 
called  to  order  by  the  Chairman  of  the  local 
Executive  Committee,  Mr.  W.  H.  Welch  of 
Charleston.  Addresses  of  welcome  will  be 
given  by  Governor  Miles  B.  McSweeney ;  the 
Hon.  John  J.  McMahan,  State  Superintendent 
of  Education ;  the  Hon.  J.  Adger  Smith,  Mayor 
of  Charleston;  and  the  Superintendent  of 
Charleston  schools.  Responses  will  be  given 
by  the  Hon.  W.  T.  Harris,  United  States  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education ;  Dr.  E.  Oram  Lyte  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Normal  School;  J.  W.  Carr, 
Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Anderson,  Ind., 
and  J.  W.  Foshay,  Superintendent  of  Schools 
in  Los  Angeles.  The  President’s  address  will 
be  given  by  O.  T.  Corson,  President  of  the 
National  Association. 

The  subject  of  the  evening  meeting  will  be 
The  Small  College,  the  speakers  being  Presi¬ 
dent  W.  O.  Thompson,  Ohio  State  University, 
and  President  Harper,  Chicago  University. 
Wednesday  morning  the  theme  will  be :  Contri¬ 
butions  of  Religious  Organizations  to  the 
Cause  of  Education,  President  Oscar  H. 


Shall  This  Be?  and  addresses  will  be  given'by 
Prof.  George  B.  Cook,  Superintendent  of  City 
Schools,  Hot  Springy,  Ark. 

The  department  programs  will  be  rich  and 
the  teacher  will  be  able  to  sit  at  the  feet  of 
specialists  in  each  grade  or  department;  the 
Kindergarten,  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu¬ 
cation,  Normal  School,  Art  Education,  Business 
Education,  Physical  Education,  Education  for 
Deaf,  Blind  and  Feeble-minded,  Indian  Educa¬ 
tion,  Race  Education,  all  will  be  presented  at 
meetings  held  in  convenient  places.  The  Edu¬ 
cational  Press  Association  will  also  have  its 
annual  meeting  in  Charleston  at  this  time ;  an 
address  on  The  Mission  of  the  Educational 
Press  in  America  will  be  givenby  Mr.  D.  M. 
Geeting,  editor  Indiana  School  Journal.  The 
discussion  will  be  led  by  B.  C.  Caldwell,  Presi¬ 
dent  Louisiana  State  Normal  School;  H.  R. 
Pattengill,  editor  Michigan  School  Moderator, 
and  by  members  of  the  Educational  Press 
Association. 

Mr.  Herbert  Griggs  will  preside  at  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Music  Department.  Dr.  Alexis 
Everett  Frye,  Superintendent  of  Schools  in 
Cuba,  and  Mr.  Victor  S.  Clark,  President  of 
the  Insular  Board  of  Education,  Puerto  Rico, 
will  represent  the  schools  of  those  islands. 


elation  shows  the  importance  of  the  work. 
That  of  last  year’s  meeting  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal. , 
which  has  recently  been  issued  and  sent  out  by 
the  Secretary,  Irwin  Shepard  of  Winona,  Minn., 
substantial  book  of  1,258  pages,  is> ^veritable 


Cooper,  Baylor  University,  Waco,  Tex.,  speak¬ 
ing  for  the  Baptist  Church ;  the  Rev.  H.  M. 
Dn  Bose  D.D.,  General  Secretary  of  the 
Epworth  League  Methodist  Eiscopal  Church, 
South,  for  the  Methodist  Church;  Dr.  Conde 


80VTHKRN  COL1.XGE8. 

The  College  of  Charleston,  Charleston,  S. 
C.,  is  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  wise 
patriotism  which  laid  the  foundation  of  nearly 
all  of  our  colleges  and  universities.  “Millions 
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The  foanders  of  the'  college  made  a  wise 
selection  of  location.  ^  Charleston  is  one  of. the 
oldest  of  American  cities,  its"^  settlement  was 
made  in  1670j  on  the  west^  bank  of  ^  the'Asbley 
River,  bnt  it  was  soon  evident  that  a  point  at 
the  junction  of  the  two  rivers  would  afford *a 
better  site]  for  the  settlement  and  in  1680 
Oharles  Town  was^ established  there.''  Nearly 
every  vicissitnde  of  fortune  has  swept  over  the 
city ;  it  has  been  visited  by  severe  fires,  rocked 
by  an  earthquake  and  twice  in  its  history  has 
been  ravished  by  war  and  siege.  Its  'story  is 
written  in  its  buildings  and  its  streets.  Such 
historic  surroundings  must  be  a  constant  in- 
spiration  to  the  student,  while  the~refinement 
and^cnlture  of  .its  social^  life  smd  its  adherence 
to]the  best  traditions  of  the  past  must  "give 
high  and  noble  ideals  of  .life.  tii 

One  of  the  most  Attractive  spots  in  this  bean- 
tifurcity  is  the  college  campus  shaded~by  aged 
live  oaks  and  surrounded. by  the^venerable  col- 
lege. buildings,  which  in  architecture  present  a 
combination  of  the  colonial  and  the  classic. 


annually  to  nominate  four  members  of  the 
graduating  cIms  to  free  scholarships  for  four 
years.  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  college 
are  quick  to  discern  meritorious  young  men 
of  small  means  and  to  confer  upon  such  free 
tuition  scholarships.  The  city  of  Charleston 
has  given  an  endowment  of  f61,600,  while  the 
Assembly  of  the  state  has  made  such  further 
provision  that  this  time-honored  institution 
is  worthily  fulfilling  its  mission  together 
with  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the 
South. 

The  South  Carolina  Military  Academy, 
Charleston,  S.  C. — A  pathetic  interest  will 
ever  be  attached  to  a  simple  document  of  ‘  ‘  Re¬ 
port  of  Inspection”  of  this  Academy;  it  was 
made  by  the  beloved  and  now  lamented  Maj.  - 
Gen.  Henry  W.  Lawton.  General  Lawton  then. 
May  16,  1892,  held  the  rank  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  and  the  appointment  of  Inspector- 
General  of  the  United  States  Army.  The 


for  defence,  bnt  not  a  cent  for  tribute,  ’  ’  was 
the  patriotic  sentiment  of  Charles  Cotesworth 
Pinckney,  a  member  of  its  first  Board  of 
Trustees;  one  time  Ambassador  to  Franoe- 

This  Board,  which  held  its  first  meeting  in 
August,  1785,  in  the  State  House  at  Charles¬ 
ton,  was  a  remarkable  body.  It  consisted  of 
Arthur  Middleton,  Thomas  Heyward  Jr., 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence; 
Charles  Pinckney,  John  Rutledge  and  Charles 
Cotesworth  Pinckney,  at  a  later  period  signers 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States; 
General  Moultrie  of  Revolutionary  bravery, 
was  President  of  the  Board;  David  Ramsey, 
the  historian,  Thomas  Bee,  Richard  Hutson, 
Daniel  De  Saussure,  Arnoldns  Vanderhost, 
John  Mathewes,  Gabriel  Manigault,  Ralph 
Izard,  William  Smith,  Hugh  Rutledge,  John 
Lloyd,  Daniel  Bonrdeanx,  Joseph  Atkinson, 
David  Olyphant,  Richard  Beresford  and  the 
Rev.  Robert  Smith  complete  the  roll.  An  in¬ 
stitution  with  such  a  board  of  founders  and 
trustees  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  fill 
out  one  hundred  and  fourteen  years  of  honora¬ 
ble  history  and  then  to  start  in  the  new  cen¬ 
tury  with.stronger^outh  than  at  the  beginning. 

A  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Charleston  in 
1770,  “petitioning  the  Assembly  for  the  estab- 
lishment  of  a  college  in  or  near  Charleston,” 


The  main  building  was  erected  [in  1828 ;  in¬ 
jured  by  the  earthquake  it  has  been  completely 
restored.  It  contains  the  chapel,  lecture-rooms* 
the  hall  of  the  literary  society,  the  laboratories 
of  chemistry  and  of  physics,  and  the  museum  of 
natural  history  and  of  archaeology.  The  college 


report  is  simple,  direct  and  gives  an  apprecia¬ 
tive  estimate  of  the  work  done  by  this  school : 

Charleston,  S.  C.,  May  16,  1898. 
To  THE  Inspector-General  U.  S.  A.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  O. 

Sir. — I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  follow¬ 
ing  report  of  an  inspection  of  the  South  Caro¬ 
lina  Military  Academy,  Charleston,  S.  C.  .  .  . 

The  institution  is  non- sectarian,  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  Academy  is  vested  in  a  Board 
of  Visitors  and  an  Academic  Board.  The 
Military  Professor  is  a  member  of  the  Faculty, 
with  all  the  privileges  of  the  other  members. 
He  is  also  the  Commandant  of  Cadets,  and  is 
charged  with  the  instruction  of  the  Cadets  in 
the  theoretical  military  course,  in  all  practical 
exercises  and  also  in  the  rules  of  military 
police,  discipline  and  administration.  .  .  . 

The  system  of  demerit  and  punishment  in 
the  military  department  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  United  States  Military  Academy.  In¬ 
struction  in  drill  and  military  tactics  is  given 
and  attendance  is  compulsory.  The  facilities 
for  military  instruction  comprise  infantry  and 
artillery  arms,  equipments  and  accoutrements. 
The  students  are  organized  into  a  battalion  of 
two  companies.  .  .  . 

Remarks.  —  This  institution  is  organized 
under  the  laws  of  and  is  supported  by  the  state 
of  South  Carolina.  It  is  substantially  a  mili¬ 
tary  school  in  all  its  features  and  is  one  of  the 
oldest  and  best  known  military  institutions  in 
the  South.  I  called  formally  upon  the  Super¬ 
intendent,  Colonel  Coward,  and  presented  my 
orders  for  making  an  inspection  of  the  Acad¬ 
emy.  I  was  received  with  due  courtesy  by 
Colonel  Coward,  who  was  in  full  uniform  of 
his  rank,  and  accompanied  him  in  the  review 
and  inspection  of  the  battalion.  These  cere¬ 
monies  were  followed  by  drill  exercises,  com¬ 
prising  the  battalion,  company,  squad  and 
manu^  of  the  piece  (artillery),  all  being  of 
the  first  order,  and  satisfactory. 

H.  W.  Lawton, 

Lieutenant-Colonel,  Inspector- Genetid. 
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was  the  real  beginning  of  the  history  of  the 
College  of  Charleston.  As  a  result  of  that 
meeting  many  donations  and  gifts  to  the  in¬ 
stitution  were  made,  but  the  War  of  the  Rev¬ 
olution  oame  on  with  its  excitement  and 
with  the  business  prostration  which  followed 
nothing  further  was  done. 

When  the  Board  of  Trustees,  appointed  by 
the  Assembly,  held  its  first  meeting  in  1785, 
they  had  back  of  them  an  endowment  of  |60,(XX), 
and  a  charter  granted  by  the  Assembly.  The 
college  was  formally  opened  to  students  in 
1790,  its  first  commencement  was  in  1794, 
Principal  the  Rt.  Rev.  Robert  Smith  presiding 
in  his  “Cambridge  gown  and  trencher.”  The 
history  of  the  college  reveals  periods  of  pros- 
perity  and  periods  of  struggle ;  but  the  stream 
of  gifts  has  been  continuous  if  not  large,  and 
to-day  the  college  is  well  endowed  and  splen¬ 
didly  equipped  for  its  work.  It  is  the  oldest 
institution  of  higher  learning  in  the  South 
Atlantic  states.  Its  alumni  roll  is  long  and 
comprises  many  names  distinguished  for  serv¬ 
ice  to  state  and  nation,  one  of  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  is  that  of  John  C.  Fremont  who  conquered 
the  passes  of  the  Rookies  and  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  our  great  Western  empire. 


library  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  campus  and 
the  new  dormitory  is  diagonally  opposite. 

The  College  of  Charleston  has  an  able  and 
progressive  faculty ;  under  the  leadership  of 
President  Harrison  Randolph  LL.  D.  it  is  doing 
splendid  service  to  the  city,  the  state  and  the 
South. 

The  Museum  of  Natural  History,  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  South,  is  of  especial  interest,  owing 
its  inception  fifty  years  ago  to  Prof.  Louis 
Agassiz.  The  religions  life  of  the  college  is 
vigorous  and  wholesome.  Morning  prayers 
are  held  every  week-day  in  the  college  chapel. 
Students  are  required  to  attend;  and  the 
churches  of  Charleston  give  a  cordial  welcome 
to  the  students  and  afford  ample  scope  for 
religions  activities. 

?With  its  splendid  equipment  the  college 
places  its  advantages  practically  within  the 
reach  of  all ;  tuition  is  low  and  expenses  rea¬ 
sonable.  There  is  a  generous  provision  of 
scholarship;  the  Boyce  Scholarships,  ten  in 
number,  endowed  by  the  Hon.  Kerr  Boyce, 
yield  $150  a  year  each  with  free  tuition.  Forty 
county  scholarships  give  free  tuition  for  the 
four  years’  course.  The  Roard  of  Trustees  of 
the  High  School  of  Charleston  is  authorized 


To  General  Lawton’s  sketch  of  the  military 
life  and  routine  at  the  Academy  there  must  be 
added  the  outline  of  its  scholastic  work.  The 
course  is  mathematical  and  scientific  with' such 
literary  and  language  studies  as  are  taken  up  at 
West  Point  and  Annapolis,  it  leads  to'the  de¬ 
gree  of  B.S. 

This  institution  had  its  inception  in'  1841. 
Previous  to  that  time  the  state  had  two  deposi¬ 
tories  for  its  arms  and  munitions  of  war;  one 
known  as  the  Arsenal,  in  the  city  of  Columbia, 
and  the  other  as  the  Citadel,  in  the  city  of 
Charleston.  Companies  of  enlisted  men  under 
trained  ofiQcers  were  located  at  each  place  aud 
their  maintenance  cost  the  state  |24,000  a  year. 
At  the  suggestion  of  Governor  Richardson  a 
new  plan  was  organized ;  that  these  garrisons 
be  replaced  by  young  men  who,  while  serving 
as  a  guard,  should  receive  a  military  training 
and  instruction  in  the  practical  and  mechanic 
arts.  His  successor,  Governor  Hammond,  gave 
his  energy  and  infinence  to  the  plan  and  in 
1842  the  Legislature  passed  a  bill  converting 
both  the  Arsenal  and  the  Citadel  into  military 
schools,  which  were  opened  to  students  the 
following  year.  Provision  was  then  made  and 
has  been  continued,  as  a  part  of  the  system. 
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for  the  maintenance  of  a  certain  number  of 
Beneficiary  Cadets  from  each  county ;  this 
provides  free  tuition  and  support  while  attend¬ 
ing  the  Academy,  with  the  admirable  arrange¬ 
ment  that  in  return  for  this  gratuitous  educa¬ 
tion,  each  Cadet  who  receives  it  pledges 
himself  to  teach  for  a  period  of  two  years  in 
the  free  public  schools  of  the  state. 

The  graduates  have  held  high  positions  in 
political,  social  and  military  activities.  When 
the  “Star  of  the  West”  attempted  to  relieve 
Fort  Sumter  in  1861,  the  battery  which  fired 
upon  her  was  manned  by  Citadel  Cadets.  Be¬ 
fore  this  confiict  the  Academy  had  graduated 
two  hundred  and  forty  men,  and  of  that  num¬ 
ber  about  two  hundred  became  ofScers  in  the 
Confederate  Army.  Two  marble  tablets  in 
the  Citadel  Rotunda  perpetuate  the  names  and 
memory  of  nearly  fifty  graduates  and  Cadets; 
underneath  which  is  the  simple  inscription, 
"Died  for  the  Southern  Confederacy.”  At  the 
close  of  the  war  the  Academy  was  discontinued 
for  some  years.  In  1882  through  the  interest 
of  some  of  its  graduates  it  was  re-opened.  It 
has  taken  high  rank ;  Colonel  Barton,  U.  S.  A. , 
said  of  it:  “It  is  so  superior  that  it  must  be 


Confederate  Government  took  possession  of  its 
buildings  for  use  as  a  hospital  until  the  close 
of  the  war.  In  1865  the  charter  was  amended 
by  the  Legislature  and  in  1866  the  institution 
was  re-opened  as  the  University  of  South 
Carolina.  In  1878  an  amendment  of  the  charter 
divided  the  University  into  two  branches,  the 
one  remaining  at  Columbia  and  named  the 
South  Carolina  College,  the  other  situated  at 
Orangeburg,  named  Claflin  College.  By  an 
Act  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1894,  women 
were  admitted  to  any  course,  regular  or  special, 
for  which  they  should  be  found  qualified. 

The  college  has  a  beautiful  campus  of  twenty 
acres.  The  college  dormitories  provide  three 
hundred  rooms  in  ihe  several  “colleges”  alter¬ 
nating  with  lecture- rooms  and  Professors’ 
residences  around  the  campus.  The  students 
have  rare  social  opportunities  and  the  college 
life  is  healthful  and  happy. 

The  regular  literary  and  scientific  courses 
lead  to  the  degrees  of  A.B.  andB.S. ;  there  are 
also  normal  law  courses.  The  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  exerts  a  strong  infiuence 
upon  college  life ;  the  work  of  the  Association 
being  earnest  and  progressive. 


Lee,  Washington  College  received  this  school 
into  its  corporation  and  it  beoame  known  as 
the  Law  School  of  Washington  College — now 
Washington  and  Lee  University.  Seven  years 
afterwards  the  Hon.  John  Randolph  Tucker 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  school  and  was 
connected  with  it  as  professor  and  lecturer 
from  that  time  until  his  death  in  1897.  So 
thoroughly  did  he  identify  himself  with  the 
school,  and  so  deep  was  the  influence  which 
his  brilliant  mind  and  lovable  personality 
exerted  upon  the  students  of  the  University  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  that  in  the 
summer  of  1897  the  Alumni  determined  to  set 
on  foot  a  movement  for  the  erection  of  a  build¬ 
ing  to  be  used  by  the  Law  School  and  to  bear 
the  name  of  the  late  honored  aud  lamented  Dean. 

As  soon  as  this  purpose  was  made  known 
generous  contributions  began  to  come  in  not 
only  from  Alumni,  but  also  from  distinguished 
members  of  the  bar  and  others  of  all  sections 
of  the  country ;  so  that  the  Commencement  of 
1899  numbered  among  its  features  the  laying 
of  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  building.  The 
work  has  steadily  progressed  daring  the  past 
year  and  now  the  hall  stands  completed,  a 
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classed  alone  and  can  only  be  compared  to  our 
National  Academy. 

Thb  Ooixeqe  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia, 
S.  C.— Columbia  is  unique  as  a  o  tre  of  activ¬ 
ities.  It  is  the  state  capital  and  thus  is  the 
centre  of  its  political  life ;  it  is  at  the  geo¬ 
graphical  centre  of  the  state  and  it  has  made 
the  most  of  its  natural  position  by  taking 
leadership  in  its  industrial  and  commercial 
activities.  It  has  naturally  become  a  railroad 
centre  and  distributing  point  and  thus  a  centre 
of  manufacturing  industry. 

“When  a  city  has  a  dozen  strong  points,” 
says  a  recent  writer,  “it  offers  convincing 
assurance  of  a  splendid  destiny.  Such  a  city 
is  Columbia.  ”  These  various  influences  which 
have  so  easily  clustered  about  the  city  have 
made  it  also  a  social  and  educational  centre. 
Here  are  located  eight  different  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  while  an  admirable  common 
and  high  school  system  prepared  for  these 
higher  institutions. 

The  oldest  and  most  prominent  of  these  is 
the  South  Carolina  College ;  it  was  chartered 
by  the  Assembly  in  1801,  and  opened  its  doors 
to  students  January  10,  1805,  continuing  with 
ncreasing  prosperity  until  1863,  when  the 


A  valuable  library  of  80,000  volumes,  well 
housed  and  arranged,  is  much  used  by  both 
students  and  professors,  but  opportunities  for 
original  investigation  in  the  legislative  history 
of  the  state  and  its  colonial  records  are  afforded 
by  the  library  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the 
State  Library,  both  being  open  to  the  students. 
The  Handbook  published  by  the  students  states 
a  truth  which  is  elemental  in  true  education : 
"One  of  the  most  helpful  and  desirable 
advantages  of  the  South  Carolina  College  is 
that  it  gathers  in  its  halls,  from  all  sections 
of  the  state,  representatives  of  every  phase  of 
social,  religions,  political,  professional  and 
vocational  life  in  our  commonwealth.  Here 
all  meet  on  terms  of  friendly  equality  and  learn 
to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  brotherhood  and  to 
think  and  act  on  broad,  tolerant  principles. 
Such  intercourse  and  influences  must  tend  to 
wise  and  noble  citizenship.  ’  ’ 

The  John  Randolph  Tucker  Memorial 
Hall.  — Just  one  hundred  years  after  the  found¬ 
ing  of  what  is  now  Washington  and  Lee  Uni¬ 
versity,  in  the  year  1849  the  Lexington  Law 
School  was  established  by  the  eminent  Virginia 
jurist,  Judge  John  W.  Brockenbrough.  In 
1866,  under  the  Presidency  of  Gen.  Robert  E. 


noble  addition  to  the  already  beautiful  campus. 
The  walls,  like  those  of  the  Lee  Memorial 
Church  in  another  part  of  the  campus,  are  of 
broken-ranged  ashlar  masonry  of  the  beautiful 
ocal  grey  limestoue,  while  the  portico  and 
balconies  of  smooth  Kentucky  limestone  give 
a  very  pleasing  and  softening  contrast  to  the 
rougher  material.  The  interior  is  finished  in 
massive  quartered  oak,  and  the  lecture-rooms, 
library,  reading-room,  and  professors’  offices 
are  all  handsomely  furnished  with  every  mod¬ 
ern  appliance  for  work  and  comfort.  In  the 
reading-room  stands  the  bronze  bust  of  Mr. 
Tucker,  by  the  well-known  Virgina  sculptor, 
Valentine.  The  hall  occi^ies  an  ideal  site  on 
the  highest  point  of  the  University  Hill;  and 
from  the  roof  balcony  may  be  had  an  almost 
uninterrupted  view  of  the  far-famed  Valley  of 
Virginia  stretching  in  its  magnificent  sweep 
of  fertile  and  rolling  fields  from  the  Alleghanies 
to  the  Blue  Ridge,  the  country  so  dear  to  the 
great  and  good  man  in  whose  memory  the 
building  is  erected. 

The  Law  School  has  recently  been  enriched 
by  a  handsome  legacy  from  the  estate  of  the 
late  Vincent  L.  Bradford  of  Philadelphia, 
together  with  his  entire  law  library.  This 
additional  endowment,  with  the  able  faculty 
and  the  commodious  new  quarters  enable,  the 
Law  School  of  Washington  and  Lee  University 
to  offer  to  students  advantages  and  facilities 
for  work  which  are  unsurpassed  in  the .  South, 
aud  hardly  surpassed  in  the  country. 
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PRESBYTERIAN  SABBATH  SCHOOL 
MISSIONARIES. 

The  illnstration  given  herewith  presents  to 
the  reader  a  group  of  Presbyterian  Sabbath* 
school  missionaries,  good  and  true  men,  each 
of  whom  has  proved  himself  to  be  a  wise  and 
snooessfnl  worker  in  this  most  interesting  and 
important  department  of  missionary  activity. 
The  names  of  the  brethren  are,  in  the  lower 
tier,  beginning  at  the  extreme  left,  Mr.  S.  A. 
Meredith  of  Missonri,  Mr.  R.  F.  Snlzer  of 
Minnesota,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Brown  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  smd  the  Rev.  Theodore  Bracken  of  Kansas. 
At  the  extreme  right  is  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Voss 
of  Indian  Territory,  and  proceeding  towards  the 
left  along  the  second  tier,  are  Mr.  Thomas 
Sootton  of  Minnesots^  Mr.  Samnel  McOomb  of 
Wisconsin,  the  Rev.  E.  L.  Renick  of  Missonri, 
the  Rev.  O.  Hnmble  M.D.  of  West  Virginia 
and  the  region  of  the  mountain  whites,  and 
the  Rev.  S.  R.  Ferguson  of  Iowa.  At  the  top 
of  the  group  is  Mr.  W.  H.  Herrick  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo  ,  and  below  him  to  his  left,  Mr.  G. 
V.  Albertson  of  Illinois. 

From  the  records  and  personal  experiences  of 


least  twenty-nine  Presbyterian  Churches  in 
Wisconsin  from  the  Sabbath -school  work  of 
himself  and  brother  missionaries.  This  well- 
known  and  interesting  man  entered  the  service 
of  the  Board  in  July,  1888.  He  has  been  a 
most  indefatigable  worker,  not  only  in  directly 
organizing  schools  and  superintending  the 
labors  of  others  in  that  line,  but  also  in  build¬ 
ing  up  and  developing  Sabbath- school  work  in 
its  educational  aspects  among  the  churches  of 
the  Synod.  He  has  been  especially  successful 
in  organizing  and  conducting  Bible  institutes. 
His  personal  popularity  throughout  his  Synod 
is  very  great,  and  any  considerable  Sabbath- 
school  gathering  without  his  presence  and  per¬ 
sonal  co-operation  would  miss  an  essential 
feature. 

Mr.  Ferguson  in  Iowa  has  been  eminently 
successful  in  planting  and  developing  Sabbath- 
schools  and  Presbyterian  Churches  as  their 
direct  product.  He  has  been  in  the  service  of 
the  Board  since  April,  1891.  Of  untiring 
energy,  and  uniformly  cheerful  disposition, 
and  as  may  be  fitly  said  of  most  of  our  Pres¬ 
byterian  Sabbath-school  missionaries,  of  ready 


these  men  a  volume  might  be  written  which 
would  throw  a  fiood  of  light  upon  frontier  life 
in  this  country.  For  with  a  few  exceptions, 
where  work  in  and  around  great  cities  is  at¬ 
tempted,  the  Sabbath  school  missionary  steers 
clear  of  centres  of  population  and  follows  the 
settler  to  the  remote  regions  of  mountain, 
forest  and  prairie,  with  the  precious  infiuences 
and  institutions  of  Christianity. 

Five  members  of  the  gronp  are  Synodical 
Sabbath- school  missionaries,  having  the  over¬ 
sight  of  the  work  done  by  their  brethren  in  the 
Presbyteries.  These  five  are  Messrs.  Joseph 
Brown,  R.  F.  Snlzer,  S.  R.  Ferguson,  O. 
Hnmble  and  Theodore  Bracken. 

Dr.  Humble  who  entered  the  service  of  this 
Board  May,  1893,  has  become  well  known  in 
Presbyterian  circles  and  elsewhere  as  a  clear 
and  interesting  writer  on  missionary  work 
among  the  mountain  whites  of  West  Virginia, 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  He  and  his  associate 
workers  have  organized  in  that  region  over  a 
thousand  Sabbath-schools.  Of  his  work  last 
year  he  writes:  “This  year’s  work  is  oonspicu- 
ons  for  the  large  number  of  Presbyterian 
Churches  developed  from  our  schools.  One  of 
these  might  be  divided  into  five  churches  of 
abont  forty  members  each,  as  it  is  composed 
of  sevend  groups  of  people  miles  apart.  *’ 

Mr.  Brown  reports  the  development  of  at 


and  tactful  address  and  speech,  he  wins  his 
way  through  -obstacle  after  obstacle,  and  finds 
his  reward  in  the  constant  opening  up  of  new 
fields  and  their  successful  occupation.  He  has 
been  also  greatly  blessed  by  having  singularly 
able  men  as  his  associates  in  field  work. 

Space  is  wanting  for  farther  sketches. 

Mr.  John  H.  Converse  of  Philadelphia,  a 
member  of  this  Board,  chairman  of  its  Busi¬ 
ness  Committee,  and  a  man  whose  words  al¬ 
ways  carry  weight,  tersely  puts  the  case  thus: 
“From  some  knowledge  of  the  results  accom¬ 
plished  by  Sabbath  school  missionaries  I  am 
convinced  that  there  is  no  field  of  work  which 
is  at  the  same  time  so  needy  and  so  fruitful  in 
results.  ’  ’  It  may  be  added  that  Mr.  Converse 
gives  practical  emphasis  to  this  opinion  by 
himself  contributing  annually  the  entire  salary 
of  one  of  our  missionaries. 

Chapin  Colleqiate  School,  New  York, 
closed  its  eightieth  year  on  June  8.  Dr.  Chapin, 
who  has  been  sole  Principal  for  thirty-three 
years,  has  now  associated  with  himself  Mr. 
Benjamin  Lord  Buckley,  late  of  the  Hamilton 
Institute.  The  address  to  pupils  and  their 
friends  was  given  by  the  Rev.  Donald  Sage 
Maokay  D.D.  Of  the  graduates  of  this  year, 
one  goes  to  Princeton,  two  to  Columbia  and 
three  to  New  York  University. 
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JESUS  THE  BREAD  OP  LIFE. 

John  vi.  22-40. 

Golden  Text. — Jesus  sail  unto  them,  I  am 
the  bread  of  life.  —  John  vi.  35. 

This  lesson  immediately  follows  that  of  last 
week  from  St.  Matthew’s  Gospel.  The  ship 
which  bore  Jesus  and  his  disciples  had  come 
to  land  somewhere  in  the  plain  of  Gennesaret 
(Mark  vi.  63)  and  from  thence  they  bad  made 
their  way  on  foot  to  Capernaum. 

Verse  22.  Arriving  there  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  Jesus  was  soon  met  by  a  considerable 
number  of  those  who  had  been  with  him  the 
day  before.  Apparently,  when  morning  came 
they  repented  of  having  so  easily  yielded  to  his 
constraining  power,  and  again  sought  him  in 
hope  of  reopening  the  question  of  making  him 
a  king.  They  knew  that  he  had  not  gone  with 
his  disciples, ’  and  as  no  other  boat  was  there, 
and  knowing  his  habits,  they 
believed  him  to  be  still  in 
some  mountain  recess. 

Verses  23,  24.  When,  how¬ 
ever,  the  hours  psuised  on 
and  he  did  not  appetn*,  and 
some  little  fishing  boats  of 
Tiberias,  driven  across  the 
lake  by  the  wind  which  was 
contrary  to  the  disciples 
(John  evidently  makes  this 
statement  to  meet  objections 
made  to  the  Synoptic  ac¬ 
count),  arrived  at  thab 
place,  they  themselves  took 
boat  and  crossed  over  the 
lake  to  Capernaum. 

Verse  25.  Their  question 
on  meeting  him.  When  (not 
how)  earnest  thou,  hither f 
shows  that  they  are  simply 
surprised  at  his  having  gone 
away  from  them  without 
their  knowledge. 

Verse  26.  Jesus  answers, 
not  the  words  of  their  ques¬ 
tion,  but  the  feeling  of 
their  hearts.  They  had 
sought  him,  not  because 
they  wanted  him,  but  be¬ 
cause  they  wanted  something  he  could  give 
them.  Perhaps  they  tbemselies  were  no  more 
aware  of  this  than  we  often  are  when  we  seek 
Jesus'in  time  of  sorrow,  or  of  some  vague  de¬ 
sire  which  causes  us  unrest.  They  had  seen 
the  miracle,  but  they  had  failed  to  see  the  sign 
which  bad  been  the  purpose  of  Christ  in  work¬ 
ing  it. 

Verse  27.  Work,  but  not  for  the  food  which 
perisheth,  needing  not  only  to  be  daily  re¬ 
newed,  but  feeding  that  part  which  is  itself 
to  perish.  The  procuring  of  such  food  should 
be  only  an  incident  in  our  lives,  not  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  its  highest  energies  are  put 
forth.  A  being  made  in  the  image  of  God 
should  find  the  true  object  of  work  in  that  food 
which  abideth  (suffers  no  change)  in  life  eternal. 
Of  that  food  death  itself  cannot  rob  us ;  nay, 
eternal  life  already  begins  and  becomes  present 
when  that  is  appropriated  (2  Cor.  iv.  16).  The 
Rabbis  taught  that  the  seal  of  God  was  Truth. 
God  had  set  this  seal  upon  him,  Jesus  said,  as 
his  works  proved,  and  so  his  mission  was  au¬ 
thenticated. 

Verses  28,  29.  They  said  therefore,  What 
must  we  do  that  we  may  work  the  works  which  Qod 
requires  f  The  genitive,  of  God,  does  not  mean 
the  works  which  God  does,  but  those  which  he 
requires  of  men,  as  the  answer  of  Jesus  shows. 
He,  however,  does  not  say  works,  but  work. 
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The  one  work,  believing,  inclndes  all  other  who  oome  to  him,  for  their  salvation  is  the  illnstrations  Ohrist  employs  to  set  forth  the 
works.  We  are  not  here  taught  that  God  is  Father’s  will,  and  1  am  come  down  not  to  do  truths  of  the  moral,  or  spiritual  world.  What 
the  author  of  belief,  but  that  he  requires  it  of  mine  own  will,  but  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me.  king  but  Christ  would  have  dared  to  compare 
niAD-  The  Father’s  will — that  of  all  that  which  he  hath  his  kingdom  to  such  simple  things?  "The 

Verses  30,  [81.  Folly  to  understand  the  given  me  I  should  lose  nothing — is  deliverance,  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  a  grain  of  mustard 
meaniug  of  the'entire  remark  (which  is  some-  not  destruction  (Bom.  viii.  29,  80).  seed.’’  The  beginning  is  small,  the  end 

what  obscure,  though  its  general  purport  is  The  last  day,  an  expression  found  only  in  mighty.  "It  is  like  leaven  which  a  woman 
not  difficult  to  catch),  we  need  to  remember  John,  here  occurs  four  times,  vss.  89  40,  44,  64,  took  aud  hid  in  three  measures  of  meal  until 
that  the  Rabbis  taught  that  the  "bread  from  like  a  triumphaut  refrain.  It  cannot  refer  to  the  whole  was  leavened.’’  Much  of  its  work 
heaven’’  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  24,  cv.  40)  was  not  the  any  other  than  the  resurrection  day,  "the  is  done  in  secret  and  in  silence.  What  sublime 
manna,  but  the  law.  The  multitude  still  saw  end  beyond  which  there  is  no  danger,  ’  ’  as  emphasis  he  gave  to  the  sacredness  and  im- 
in  Jesus  tbe,'prophet  like  unto  Moses,  and  their  Bengel  says,  no  fear  that  anything  can  separate  portance  of  little  things  when  on  that  day, 
saying  may  perhaps  best  be  understood  in  the  between  the  believer  and  the  love  of  his  Lord,  afte**  the  thousands  had  been  fed,  he  who  had 
following  way:  Moses  gave  our  fathers  the  Verse  40  is  not  a  mere  repetition  of  the  multiplied,  commanded  also  to  save.  "Gather 
law,  attesting  his  authority  as  lawgiver  by  thought  of  89.  It  is  individual,  personal,  as  up  the  fragments  that  remain,  that  nothing  be 
the  manna.  Jesus  too  has  given  ns  bread;  that  is  collective.  .42/ again  becomes  him,  in  lost.’’  Conservation  has  its  place  as  well  as 
not  continuously  like  Moses,  but  once,  and  that  exulting  forward  look  to  the  time  when  creation.  " Not  a  sparrow  falleth  to  the  ground 
with  a  promise  of  something  further  (verse  27,  sin  shall  no  more  have  dominion  over  men.  without  your  heavenly  Father’s  notice."  He 
shall  give).  What  law-giving  is  this  mysten-  Jesns  does  not  lose  sight  of  his  personal,  peon-  is  a  God  of  deails,  of  minutiae,  as  well  as  of 
ons  gift  to  attest  ?  May  we  see  in  it  a  promise  liar,  appropriating  love  for  each  one  of  his  might. 

of  a  new  earthly  conquest  and  kingdom  in  own.  He  can  miss  no  one  of  us  from  that  glad  The  people  Christ  selected  to  be  his  apostles 
which  will  [be  a  perpetual  miraculous  supply  assemblage  of  the  Church  of  the  First-born—  were  obscnre.  Peter  and  Andrew,  James  and 
of  food?  To  the  law  of  such  a  kingdom  they  the  redeemed  out  of  every  nation  and  clime  John,  and  the  rest,  had  never  figured  in  the 
will  willingly  yield  themselves.  What,  they  and  kingdom.  Each  one  is  necessary  to  him  national  or  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  Jews, 
ask  him,  workest  Thou  f  as  he  is  to  them ;  each  one  he  will  raise  up  at  Their  toil  was  as  humble  as  the  lowliest.  The 

Verses  32,  88.  The  Rabbis  taught  that  the  the  last  day  to  be  forever  with  himself.  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead  is 

manna  which  Moses  gave  was  distilled  from  -  the  only  miracle  which  outranks  that  wrought 

the  upper  light,  and  that  it  had  all  manner  of  PIJ  D  T  C'PT  A  XT  In  XIT^Ih  A  A  7^0 1?  Christ  in  the  transformation  of  Peter  and 
taste  according  to  the  wish  of  him  who  ate,  LOlvloi  liAlN  Lii  L/Lii  V  vJix  John.  No  miracle  which  has  for  its  end  the 
but  that  to  the  Gentile  palate  it  was  bitterness.  Henry  T.  McEwen  D.  D.  restoration  of  health  can  ever  compare  with 

This  bread  the  Messiah  was  to  bring  again  that  which  transforms  the  heart, 

from  heaven.  Jesus  points  out  the  radical  oner  n  e.  services  which  Christ  exalted  also  sur- 

differenoe  beween  their  carnal  expectations  and  Ps.  19:  pjjgg  by  their  simple  humility.  "Whosoever 

the  spiritual  gifts  which  he  has  for  them.  Not  g.  ood  using  men.  Gen.  40:  9l14;  4i:  9lU.  shall  give  to  drink  unto  one  of  these  little  ones 

Moses  gave  you  that  bread,  but  God;  nor  indeed  4.  Line  upon  line.  Isa. 28:  9-13.  a  cup  of  cold  water  only  in  the  name  of  a 

came  it  out  of  heaven;  but  my  Father  now  gives  Dsybyday.  Ezod.  16:  4-13.  'disciple,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  he  shall  in  no 

you  bread  which  indeed  came  out  of  heaven,  wise  lose  his  reward.  ’  ’  Food  to  the  hungry. 

the  true  (bread).  For  the  bread  of  God  is  that  Topic — The  power  of  sm&ll  things,  .viark  4:  ^yater  to  the  thirsty,  w elcome  to  the  stranger, 

which  comes  down  from  heaven  and  gives  life,  30-33.  clothes  to  the  naked,  visitation  to  the  sick. 


not  to  Israel  only,  but  unto  the  world  (compare  For  world-wide  service  and  titantic  power,  consolation  to  the  prisoner,  these  are  the  things 
iii.  16).  study  the  ocean.  Into  it  as  reservoir,  God  of  which  Christ  says,  "Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it 

Verses  84,  36.  Their  answer.  Sir  (a  better  gathers  the  waters  of  the  earth.  From  it  as  onto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye 

translation  here  than  Lord,  compare  iv.  16),  never  failing  fountain,  he  draws  the  rains  did  it  unto  me. ’’  _ 

evermore  (in  every  way)  give  us  this  bread,  which  refresh  and  maintain  animal  and  vege-  ^be  city  council  of  Topeka,  Kan.,  has  passed 

shows  their  eagerness  for  what  he  has  to  give,  table  life.  Yon  will  stand  in  awe,  when  in  the  <,13  gearch  and  seizure  liquor’  ordinance, 
but  no  desire  for  himself.  They  begin  to  be-  furious  mood  it  bombards  the  beach.  The  Besides  giving  the  police  power  to  search  for 
lieve  that  there  is  a  food  for  man  better  even  roar  of  its  artillery  is  terrific.  The  charge  of  ^nd  seize  liquor,  it  provides  a  penalty  for  the 
than  the  manna,  and  if  so  they  want  it ;  that  its  advancing  columns  incessant.  Take  your  violation  of  the  law. 

is  all.  It  is  time  now  for  Jesus  to  speak  openly  place  upon,  instead  of  beside  it.  How  the  ' _ 

and  dispel  their  illusions.  I  am  the  bread  of  great  ocean  liner  moans  and  trembles  and  rolls.  Joel  Stratton,  a  humble  shoemaker  in  Wor- 

life.  It  is  a  moment  of  crisis:  the  offer  of  Though  freighted  with  thousands  of  tons,  and  cester.  Mass.,  was  the  man  who  induced  John 

himself  in  his  true  character  and  for  the  one  pushed  on  by  throbbing  engines,  she  is  yet  B.  Gough  to  sign  the  pledge  in  1848.  If  this 
purpose  for  which  he  came  to  earth  is  dis-  tossed  like  a  chip.  What  is  this  ocean  after  plain  man  had  not  done  his  duty,  the  world 
tinctly  made.  These  people  had  indeed  both  all?  Jnst  drops  of  water.  Their  power  is  in  would  have  lost  the  most  eloquent  advocate 
come  and  believed,  but  cnly  in  the  literal  sense ;  their  number,  not  in  their  size.  Scattered  on  the  temperance  cause  ever  had. 

therefore  they  were  not  satisfied.  blades  of  grass  they  sparkle  like  diamonds,  and  - 

Verse  36.  It  was  still  true  that'as  Jesus  has  soothe  as  balm.  Indefinitely  multiplied  and  By  invitation  of  the  President  and  Oommit- 
already  said  unto  them.  Ye  have  seen  me  and  combined,  obedient  to  the  laws  of  gravitation,  tee  of  the  Baptist  Total  Abstineno  Association, 
yet  believe  not.  They  had  asked  (verse  80)  to  tides  and  storms,  they  wield  immeasurable  B  reception  was  given  at  the  Baptist  Mission 
«ee  that  they  might  believe,  although  they  might  and  render  inestimable  service.  House,  London,  England,  to  the  executive 

had  already  seen  in  the  miracle  (verse  26,  of  This  earth  upon  which  and  from  which  we  members  of  the  Free  Ohnrohes  Denominational 
which  he  quotes  simply  the  sense,  as  he  often  live  furnishes  another  striking  instance  of  the  Total  Abstinence  Societies,  when  it  was  nnani- 
quotes  from  the  Old  Testament, ),  and  yet  not  power  of  little  things.  A  handful  of  loam  is  mously  decided  that  a  twentieth  century  pledge 
believed  in  the  true  sense  which  was  the  neces-  in  miniature  what  this  earth  is  in  mass.  How  signing  Omsade  should  be  inaugurated,  and 
sary  condition  of  their  receiving  him.  few,  simple,  and  small,  are  the  elements  which  united  conferences  held  from  time  to  time  to 

Verse  87.  The  subject  is  now  resumed  from  after  all  constitute  it.  Even  to  the  surging  further  the  project.  The  Orusade  was  origi- 
a  higher  point  of  view,  and  is  treated  more  sea,  they  dare  to  say,  "Thus  far  shalt  thou  nated  by  the  Baptist  Total  Abstinence  Assooia- 
intimately.  All  that  the  Father  giveth  me  shall  oome,  and  no  further,  and  here  shall  thy  tion,  and  the  aim  is  to  obtain  one  million 

reach  me.  The  verb  is  not  has  given',  Jesns  is  proud  waves  be  stayed.”  To  the  farmer  she  signatures.  _ 

not  here  concerned  to  teach  the  doctrine  of  annually  responds  with  the  miracle  of  the  Jules  Le  Jenne,  ex-minister  of  justice, 

election.  He  is  showing  that  his  work  is  not  loaves.  Into  her  fertile  depths  he  oasts  the  giy^g  t^e  following  statistics  of  the  condition 
in  vain,  since  it  is  the  Father’s  work  (v.  19,  seed  and  from  her  smiling  surface  he  gathers  of  Belgium:  Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  all  oon- 
80).  It  will  be  accomplished,  though  notin  the  golden  harvests.  Only  our  own  blindness  yictions  in  the  criminal  courts  oome  from  the 
them,  who,  though  they  have  come  to  him,  hinders  ns  from  seeing  that  in  comparison  with  ^gg  of  alcohol.  Seventy-nine  per  cent  of  all 
have  not  reached  him.  The  apparent  advantage  this,  God’s  miracle  of  feeding  Israel  in  the  paapors  are  drunkards.  Eighty  per  cent,  of 
of  living  when  he  lived,  and  of  being  able  to  wilderness  is  as  nothing.  Swaying  forests,  ^11  suicides  have  a  similar  origin.  Forty-five 
come  to  him  physically,  is  then  nothing;  all  waving  grain,  burdened  orchards,  and  luscious  pg,  cent,  of  all  lunatics  come  from  the  ex¬ 
can  come  to  him  in  spirit,  while  those  who  vineyards,  all  draw  their  nourishment  from  oessive  use  of  alcohol.  He  concludes  that  the 
saw  him  might  refuse,  hate,  even  destroy  him.  these  homely  particles  of  loam.  Their  power  d,ink  problem  is  a  very  serious  element  in  the 
But  him  who  comes — each  individual  differen-  o  serve  and  ‘  to]  bless  is  found,  not  in  their  deterioration  of  the  country, 
tinted  from  the  all  in  his  glad  acceptation  of  size,  but  in  their  number.  It  is  another  illus- 


him — he  will  in  no  wise  caet  out  (x.  28).  tration  of  God’s  mighty  and  beneficent  work  *  tt  • 

Verses  88,  39.  Jesus  never  speaks  of  it  by  the  multiplication  of  little  things.  of  Zwicroil?  stSdy*^ 

lieing  his  task  to  discern  God’s  will,  but  only  Not  less  striking  than'the  materials  out  of  less  than  one  to  a  teacher,  as  thet^^SOlogifllL. 
ito  do  it.  He  will  in  no  wise  cast  out  those  which  God  builds  the  natural  world,  are  the  faculty  includes  ten  professonuMin  Mabuinnr^- 
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A  8IN6LE  STITCH. 

8asan  Coolidge. 

One  etitcb  drapped  m  Uie  wearer  dropped 
Hie  nimble  ebatUe  to  and  fro. 

In  and  out,  beneath,  above, 

TUI  tbe  pattern  seemed  to  bud  and  ^row 
As  if  tbe  fairies  bad  belping  been; 

One  smaU  stitcb  wbicb  could  scarce  be  seen. 

Bot  tbe  one  stitch  dropped  polled  tbe  next  stitch  out 
And  a  weak  place  grew  in  the  fabric  stont; 

And  tbe  perfect  pattern  was  marred  for  aye 
By  tbe  one  small  stitch  that  was  dropped  that  day. 

One  small  life  in  God’s  great  plan. 

How  futile  it  seems  as  ihe  ages  roll. 

Do  what  it  may  or  strive  bow  it  can 

To  alter  the  sweep  of  the  infinite  whole! 

A  single  stitcb  in  an  endless  web, 

A  drop  in  the  ocean’s  flow  and  ebb! 

But  tbe  pattern  is  rent  where  tbe  stitch  is  lost. 

Or  marred  where  tbe  tangled  threads  have  croseed; 
And  each  life  that  fails  of  its  true  intent 
Mars  the  perfect  plan  that  its  Master  meant. 

—Seleeled 


AEE  TOC  TBL8  HliAllUi  I 

[Tbrongh  tbe  kindness  of  Miss  Isabel  M.  Terrett,  of 
the  Woman’s  National  Sabbath  AUiance,  we  are  able  to 
republish  an  article  by  Dr.  John  Hall,  written  in  reply 
to  the  question  “What  kind  of  a  hearer  a  pastor  wants?  ” 
published  in  an  English  magazine  and  sent  by  him  from 
England  to  Miss  Terrett.— Eoitob  Evaroblist.] 

“  The  Bearer  That  I  Want.” 

1.  One  who  has  prayed  for  tbe  preacher  and 
for  the  Holy  Spirit'a  indnence  on  all  the  con* 
gregation,  in  the  cloeet,  and  if  head  of  a 
hoiuebold,  at  the  family  altar. 

2.  One  who  is  panctnally  in  bis  fixed  place 
in  the  chnrch,  bo  as  to  be  recognized  by  me 
from  tbe  pulpit  and  with  bis  family  beside 
him. 

8.  One  who  has  a  good  bible  in  his  pew, 
and  who  devotedly  follows  the  reading  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  as  hearing  God  speak  to  him. 

4.  One  who  has  his  hymn  book  and  joins  in 
the  singing  as  earnestly  as  does  the  leader  of 
the  music. 

6.  One  who  follows  and  in  heart  joins  in  the 


bad  scratch ;  but  it  was  soon  evident  that  she 
was  quite  equal  to  caring  for  herself. 

Each  evening  little  Olga  saved  her  dessert  of 
fruit  and  cake,  and  fed  it  to  tbe  cub.  Al¬ 
though  Juneau  ate  the  peace-offering  greedily, 
she  still  threatened  her  admirer  with  her  claws. 
But  Olga  had  a  plan. 

One  day  she  cut  an  apple  into  tiny  bits,  and 
deliberately  seated  herself  on  the  deck  within 
the  circle  allowed  to  the  cub.  The  very  pre¬ 
sumption  of  the  act  caused  Miss  Bruin  to  stand 
and  stare ;  while  Olga  took  the  bits  of  apple, 
and  dropped  them  in  a  line,  starting  as  near 
the  cub  as  she  could  reach  and  leading  to  her 
feet.  Then  she  continued  the  apple  line  to 
her  knee,  and  spreading  out  her  lAirt,  dotted 
it  here  and  there  with  the  pieces.  Several 
good-sized  slices  were  saved  for  her  arm  and 
shoulder ;  and  last,  to  top  off,  she  placed  the 
core  on  top  of  her  bead. 

All  this  was  done  slowly  and  deliberately ; 
and  when  it  was  finished,  Olga  sat  as  still  as  a 
statue.  Blinking  and  sniffing,  the  wily  Juneau 
stole  softly  toward  the  apple  line.  Tbe  apple 
was  juicy ;  and  tbe  bear  put  aside  all  fear  and 
malice,  and  nibbled  contentedly  up  to  tbe  two 
blunt  little  feet  which  were  set  up  so  sturdily 
before  her.  There  the  cob  paused  to  study  tbe 
silent  figure ;  but  finding  that  it  did  not  move 
or  offer  to  be  friendly,  she  continued  her  feast. 

Slowly  and  carefully  she  searched  over  the 
dress,  not  missing  a  morsel,  and  finally  sniffed 
at  the  little  girl’s  shoulder.  Stepping  gingerly 
into  tbe  soft  lap,  Juneau  rose  on  her  hind  feet, 
rested  her  fore  paws  on  Olga’s  chest,  and 
hastily  gulped  down  tbe  remaining  bits  of 
apple,  until  none  was  left  but  tbe  tempting 
core  on  the  child’s  head.^ 

Than  the  bear,  clinging  with  her  sharp  claws 
to  the  cloth  jacket,  climbed  up  on  Olga’s 
shoulder,  clasped  her  round  the  neck  for  a 
balance,  and  nibbled  tbe  core. 

I  wondered  if  any  of  the  grown-up  white 
people  on  that  ship  could  have  sat  so  still.  Our 
little  passenger’s  courage  never  failed  her. 
There  was  not  tbe  quiver  of  an  eyelash  to  show 


A  story  which  ought  to  be  published  in  the 
record  of  American  generosity  to  Spain  comes 
from  the  South  Atlantic  ocean.  While  we 
were  still  at  war,  Capt.  Don  Petro  Millet,  of 
the  Spanish  barkentine  Gabriel,  rescued  the 
crew  of  a  wrecked  American  bark,  cared  for 
them  for  twenty-six  days,  and  then  positively 
refused  to  accept  any  remuneration.  We  take 
off  our  hats  to  our  friends,'  our  late  enemies, 
and  are  glad  to  remember  that  tbe  Old  0am- 
pes^or  and  Gonsalvo  de  Oordova,  as  well  as 
Oortez  and  Weyler,  were  Spaniards.  There  is 
true  nobility  yet  in  the  blood  of  old  Oastile. 


’  They  tell  a  story  to  the'effect  that  when  the 
Sroiety  for  tbe  ;PreventioL  of  Cruelty  to  Ani¬ 
mals  proposed  to  establish  a  branch  in  a  lead¬ 
ing  city  of  Spain  the  municipal  body  courte¬ 
ously  accepted  tbe  proposal  and  offered  to 
hold  a  grand  bull- fight  at  once  to  furnish  the 
funds.— Troy  Times. 


THE  OBSERVATION  CAR. 


FITE  LITTLE  FEiS. 

Five  little  peas  in  a  tight  green  pod 
Fretted  to  get  out. 

So  they  pushed  and  they  pushed  till  it  hurst  with  a  pop! 
Then  they  frisked  about. 

Five  little  peas  had  a  very  jolly  time 

Just  for  minutes  three. 

Then  they  wished,  how  they  wished,  that  they  were  hack 
again 

Where  they  used  to  hel 

Five  little  peas  went  rolling  past  a  crack— 

One  fell  ini 

And  he  stuck  and  he  stuck,  and  they  couldn’t  get  him 
ont. 

Even  with  a  pinl 

Four  little  peas  in  a  very  doleful  mood 
Went  their  way. 

One  rolled  and  he  rolled  away  down  the  cellar  stairs- 
Alack-a-day! 

Three  little  peas!  One  tumbled  in  the  dough— 

Yes  he  did! 

And  he  baked  and  he  baked  in  a  gooseberry  tart— 

In  the  oven  hid. 


thanksgiving,  confession  of  sin,  and  the  prayer 
and  intercession. 

6.  One  who  bears  himself  with  reverence  of 
manner  suggesting  devoatness  to  those  round 
about  him. 

7.  One  who  looks  for  the  divine  impress  in 
the  sermon,  and  not  for  rhetoric,  elocution  or 
startling  statements. 

L8-  One  who  keeps  his  eye  on  the  preacher 
except  when  called  upon  to  look  up  a  text 
quoted  and  being  explained. 

I  9.  One  who  takes  tbe  impress  to  himself  and 
in  hy  heart  looks  for  Gkxl’s  blessing  with  it. 
^lOrOne  who  has  a  look  and  a  word  of  Ohris- 
tian  courtesy  for  those  near  him  in  the  church, 
after  the  solemn  close  of  the  service. 


that  she  was  alive;  and  the  wary  cub,  with  a 
grunt  of  satisfaction,  went  back  to  her  box  to 
sleep.  Not  until  then  did  tbe  child  move  from 
her  cramped  position.  Jumping  up,  she  ran 
away,  full  of  glee,  to  tell  her  friends. 

Next  day  there  was  a  large  audience,  which 
stood  at  a  respectful  distance  to  watch  the 
novel  performance.  The  experiment  of  the  day 
before  was  repeated,  with  even  greater  success ; 
for  Juneau  ended  it  that  time  by  cuddling  down 
in  the  soft,  warm  lap,  and  going  to  sleep. 

Of  course,  these  two  little  natives  of  Alaska 
became  great  friends;  and  when  we  docked  at 
San  Franci8co,  the  captain  unchained  the  pretty 
cub,  and  put  her  into  tbe  arms  of  the  only  per¬ 
son  who  had  had  wit  enough  to  tame  her. — 
Youth’s  Companion. 


Two  little  peas  mourned  this  sad  and  sorry  fate. 

Full  of  fears. 

And  they  wept  and  they  wept  till  one  did  drown,  indeed. 
In  his  tears. 

One  little  peal-poor,  lonely,  lonesome  chap— 

All  forlorn! 

He  sighed  and  he  sighed  till— in  Bob’s  beanshoo ter— whiz ! 
He,  too,  was  gone! 

One  little  pea-vine  sprouted  where  he  fell 
By  the  garden  wall. 

And  it  grew  and  it  grew,  and  just  lived  this  tale  to  tell— 
That  is  all. 

—InteUigencer. 


THE  TAMING  OF  A  BEAS-CDB. 

Stella  'Walthall  Belcher. 

On  the  return  trip  of  the  steamer  “Pomona" 
from  the  Alaska  gold-fields,  a  brief  stop  was 
made  at  Juneau,  where  a  polar  bear  cub  was 
presented  to  the  captain  of  the  ship.  [He  at 
onoe  named  it  after  the  village  whence  it  had 
oome,  and  chained  it  on  the  after-deck  for  the 
amusement  of  the  passengers. 

Every  one  took  great  interest  in  the  roly-poly 
stranger,  as  sundry  scratched  hands  and  legs 
soon  bore  testimony ;  but  Juneau  refused  to  be 
onltivated  by  the  human  family.  She  was  a 
vicious  little  savage,  snarling  and  snapping  at 
every  offer  of  peaoe  and  good  will,  until  finally 
the  passengers  were  glad  to  give  her  a  wide 
berth. 

We  had  a  bright  little  Indian  girl  on  board, 
however,  who  persisted  in  thrusting  her  friend¬ 
ship  on  Juneau.  Her  guardians,  the  mission¬ 
aries,  were  prepared  to  see  the  oub  give  her  a 


SHORT  STORIES. 

“If  you’ll  always  give  me  full  swing,"  ob¬ 
served  the  pendulum,  “you  will  never  have 
any  trouble  with  your  bands."  “I  don’t 
know,"  replied  the  clock,  “if  it  were  not  for 
your  going  back  and  forth  in  my  works  I  never 
should  have  any  strikes.  "—Chicago  Tribune. 


There  is  often  something  luminous  about  a 
child’s  definition.  A  little  lad  in  a  boarding- 
school  in  England  gave  an  original  answer  to 
the  question,  “What  can  yon  tell  me  about 
Moses?”  “Please,  sir,  he  was  a  gentleman,” 
replied  the  little  fellow.  “A  gentleman!"  re¬ 
peated  tbe  inspector.  “What,  do  yon  mean  by 
that?"  “Please,  sir,  when  the  daughters  of 
Jethro  went  to  the  well  to  draw  water,  the 
shepherds  came  and  drove  them  away;  and 
Moses  helped  the  daughters  of  Jethro,  and 
said  to  the  shepherds,  ],' Ladies  first,  please, 
gentlemen!’  ’’ 


WATCH  THE  IWILD  BIRDS. 

This  summer  our  fellow  passengers  might 
notice  how  wild  birds  seem  to  enjoy  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  those  that  love  and  are  kind  to  them. 
At  a  farm  house  where  the  Conductor  spent  a 
few  weeks  in  the  summer,  there  was  a  sparrow 
that  came  two  or  three  times  a  day  and  perched 
on  the  sill  of  the  open  pantry  window,  just  to 
be  chirped  to  by  the  farmer’s  wife,  who  was 
fond  of  birds.  It  was  not  food  he  wanted,  for 
he  seldom  touched  the  crumbs  we  threw  him 
— it  was  his  little  heart  that  was  hungry,  I 
think.  He  would  always  oome  at  such  times 
as  this  lady  was  busy  in  the  pantry,  and  light¬ 
ing  on  the  sill,  would  give  a  little  shrill,  inter¬ 
rogatory  chirp,  as  much  as  to  say:  “Good 
morning.  ^How  are  you  to-day?"  Then  our 
hostess  would  chirp  back  to  him,  and  he 
would  fiutter  his  little  wings  with  delight, 
hopping  back  and  forth  and  answering  her  talk 
wuSr  language  as  full  of  gratitude  and  affection 
as  any  I  ever  heard.  It  was  conversation  well 
worth  listening  to,  and  often  the  whole  house¬ 
hold  stood,  pleased  and  smiling,  just  outside 
the  pantry  door  listening  to  the  bird  talk. 

A  friend  while  tramping  along  a  mountain 
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Toad  last  sninmer,  sat  down  to  rest  on  a  log  bj 
the  wayside,  when  a  bright-eyed  red  sqnirrel 
came  “hitching”  down  the  trunk  of  a  spmoe 
near  by,  stopping  to  bark  qnestioningly  every 
few  feet.  My  friend  sat  still  and  watched  the 
little  fellow.  Growing  bolder,  or,  rather, 
more  assured  of  the  kindness  of  the  man  on  the 
log,  the  squirrel  made  a  dash  from  the  tree, 
skurried  up  on  my  friend’s  shoulder,  bounded 
to  the  earth  again,  and  ran  off,  * ' '  laughing,  ’ 
as  surely  as  ever  I  heard  any  human  being 
laugh.  ’  ’  lu  two  or  three  minutes  he  was  back 
again.  _ 

AN  BLBPHANT  MOTHBB. 

Should  there  be  a  baby  elephant  at  the  Zoo, 
do  not  fail  to  go  and  see  his  mother  put  him  to 
bed.  I  saw  it  once,  and  it  was  such  a  pretty 
sight  that  I  should  like  to  tell  you  about  it. 

It  was  sunset  time,  in  summer,  and  the  gen¬ 
tler  animals  of  the  Zoo  in  one  of  the  great 
cities  of  the  world  were  in'yards  and  folds  out¬ 
side^"  the]  buildings.  ^When  1 reached the 
inclosnre  belonging  to  the  Mother  Elephant, 
there  was  a  large  fellow  dropped  to  his  knees 
on  the  carefully  trodden  bed,  and  after  a  few 
soft  grunts  from  his  mother,  he  lay  as  a  well- 
trained  child  of  the  elephant  family  should. 

The  [mother ’s^work,  however,  was  not  Jyet 
done.  She  took  up  delicately  the  hay  from 
the  edge  of  the  bed,  and  began  tossing  it  lightly 
along  his  sides  and  up  toward  his  back,  till  its 
ridges  no  longer  showed. 

When  all  was  done,  the  small  girl  who  had 
warned  me  not  to  disturb  the  proceeding  heaved 
a  great  sigh,  and  turning  to  me,  said,  “I  would 
just  like  to  know  what  they  do  it  fori”  So  I 
told  her,  explaining  the  habit  wild  animals 
have  of  treading  their  beds  to  make  sure  there 
are  no  snakes  in  the  grass ;  the  necessity  of 
dust-powdering  the  young,  whose  skin  is 
tender  in  the  folds,  and  who  are  troubled  by 
insects ;  the  piling  up'of  the  dry  grass  round 
them  to  conceal  them  from  the  possible  hunter. 

”Myl  don’t  they  know  a  lot?  more’n  some 
folks,  I  fancy,  ’  ’  said  the  little  girl.  *  ‘  And  she 
never  punched  nor  pushed  him,  neither,  though 
he  wasn’t  very  quick,”  she  added,  speaking  to 
a  tired-looking  woman  who  stood  by,  smiling. 
‘No,  dear,”  said  she.  “She  has  but  one  child 
to  put  to  bed.  ’  ’ — Louise  Badzinski. 

FBEDI^G  THB  BLKPHANTS. 

Elephants  in  the  Indian  army  are  fed  twice 
a  day.  When  mealtime  arrives  they  are  drawn 
up  in  line  before  a  row  of  piles  of  food.  Each 
animal’s  breakfast  includes  ten  pounds  of  raw 
rice,  done  up  in  five  two-pound  packages.  The 
rice  is  wrapped  in  leaves,  and  tied  with  grass. 
At  the  command,  “Attention I”  each  elephant 
raises  its  trunk,  and  a  package  is  thrown  into 
its  capacious  mouth.  By  this  method  of  feed¬ 
ing  not  a  single  grain  of  rice  is  wasted. 


FARM,  GARDEN,  AND  HOUSEHOLD. 

Nelson  P.  Lewis,  Engineer  of  Highways, 
Brooklyn,  shows  in  a  recent  number  of  Popular 
Science,  that  the  power  necessary  to  move  a 
ton  on  level  grade  at  a  speed  of  three  miles  an 
hour  is  seventeen  pounds  on  an  asphalt  road, 
one  hundred  and  forty  on  ordinary  cobble¬ 
stones,  and  two  hundred  and  twenty- four 
pounds  on  an  ordinary  dirt  road.  A  word  to 
the  wise  tax-payer  ought  to  suffice. 

The  New  York  Weekly  Post  reports  that  a 
French  specialist,  M.  Baltet,  has  at  last  been 
enabled  to  grow  strawberries  on  plants  of  a 
decidedly  tree-like  nature. 

Ozone  is  now  used  for  a  number  of  industrial 
operations,  and  one  of  the  most  important  is 
its  application  to  the  bleaching  of  yams.  A 
plant  has  recently  been  started  in  Silesia  for 
this  purpose,  and  it  is  likely  to  be  followed  by 
other  works  where  cotton,  wool  and  silk  will 
treated.  Ozone  bleaching  is  said  to  be 
superior  to  sulphur  bleaching,  as  permanent 
whites  are  produced  which  do  not  disappear 
upon  washing.  There  is  also  no  injury  done 
to  the  fabric  by  the  process. 


WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

Sentiment  and  PatriotUm  Among  the  Kiowa*. — 

Thirty  years  ago  the  wife  of  an  Indian  in  Okla¬ 
homa  was  stolen.  Lately  he  received  a  clue 
as  to  her  whereabouts.  Although  nearly  a 
hundred  years  old,  blind  and  feeble,  he  went 
at  once  to  the  agent  to  ask  help  in  finding  her. 
The  necessary  aid  was  given,  with  what  suc¬ 
cess  we  are  not  yet  informed. 

Much  enthusiasm  is  manifested  in  the  liter¬ 
ary  society  of  the  Mary  Gregory  Memorial 
School  at  Anadarko,  L  T.  Its  name  is 
“Orescent,”  with  the  motto  “Waxing  and 
Waning.”  The  children  have  been  very  care¬ 
fully  trained  in  singing  patriotic  songs,  and 
aided  in  this  sentiment  by  the  few  small  fiags 
in  their  possession.  “If  there  is  anything 
these  Indian  children  enter  into  with  heart  and 
soul  it  is  the  music.  How  they  do  sing 
‘America,’  ‘The  Star  Spangled  Banner,’  and 
‘Dixie!’ 

“One  evening  Miss  Thomson  had  prepared  a 
surprise  for  us.  She  had  received  from  the 
Utica  Presbytery  a  handsome  fiag  of  bunting. 
When  we  were  growing  patriotic  over  our 
small  emblems  of  liberty,  the  President, 
Jimmie  Bllie,  quietly  left  the  room  and  re¬ 
turned,  bearing  aloft  this  banner.  We  were 
singing,  ‘The  star  spangled  banner  bring 
hither.  ’  All  dignity  was  forgotten  in  the  great 
wave  of  patriotism  that  swept  our  hearts. 
They  always  end,  ‘Three  cheers  for  the  red, 
white  and  blue’  with  three  cheers.  Now  every 
voice  joined  in  the  cheers.  There  was  almost 
a  roar  and  one  of  the  little  boys  was  heard  to 
remark,  ‘Look  there  1  That’s  the  fiag  I  love. 
It’s  prettier  than  any  of  them.’  In  ‘Dixie,’ 
the  same  demonstrations  were  displayed,  while 
handkerchiefs,  scarfs  and  every  available  arti¬ 
cle  was  waved  triqmphantly  over  our  heads. 

“The  President  forgot  the  dignity  of  his 
office  and  crushed  the  hopes  of  any  aspiring 
parliamentarian  by  putting  the  question  to 
adjourn  in  this  way,  ‘All  who  want  to  stop, 
holler  out  Aye.  ’  The  ayes  were  given  and  we 
stopped. 

“Having  white  children  in  our  school  with 
the  Indians  is  both  an  advantage  and  a  detri¬ 
ment.  It  is  an  advantage  in  that  the  associa¬ 
tion  helps  the  Indian  in  speech  and  manner. 
It  is  a  detriment  in  that  the  English  of  the 
white  children  is  very  inferior.  Florence 
Nightingale  says:  ‘If  to  the  three  R’s — 
“readin’,  ’ritin’  and  ’rithmetic” — we  do  not 
soon  add  something,  we  shall  have  a  fourth 
R  which  will  stand  for  rascality;’  so  we  have 
tried  in  all  departments  to  cultivate  the  spir¬ 
itual  as  well  as  the  physical  and  mental  natures 
of  the  child.” 

The  Fourth  of  July  in  Skagway. — This  town  of 
the  Yukon,  situated  on  the  Lynn  Oanal  is 
termed  “a  baby  city  of  four  thousand  people, 
springing  up  in  the  wilderness  in  two  years.” 
It  has  the  attraction  of  snow-capped  mountains 
in  summer,  but  its  bam-like  cabins  are  not 
suggestive  of  cheerful  dwellings.  The  house 
of  Dr.  Eoonce,  with  its  porch  and  picket  fence, 
is  more  homelike.  Last  Fourth  of  July  the 
town  was  ablaze  with  the  stars  and  stripes  and 
the  picture  of  a  lumber  wagon  carrying  “young 
American  citizens”  to  the  celebration  must 
have  stirred  the  hearts  of  lonely  miners  less 
favored. 

At  the  Waldensian  School,  Valdese,  N.  C. — 
The  school  -  room  was  beautifully  decorated 
with  American  and  Italian  fiags.  Two  Amer¬ 
ican  fiags  were  presented  to  each  family  just 
before  singing,  “Three  cheers  for  the  red, 
white  and  blue.”  These  were  presented  by  a 
friend  of  the  work.  There  were  in  all,  one 
hundred  flags  distributed. 

Atheville. — Honoring  the  Word  and  the  flag 
is  a  prominent  part  of  [the  education  of  our 
mountain  boys  and  girls.  The  undergraduates 
of  the  Normal  and  Collegiate  [Institute  gave 


a  recitation  in  chorus  of  the  selection,  “The 
American  Flag,”  and  the  “drill  of  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  class  was  a  pretty  idea  and  well  carried 
out— the  children  forming  in  various  figures, 
countermarching,  etc.  with  a  precision  that 
evinced  careful  training.’’ 

At  the  monthly  missionary  meeting  Mrs. 
James  gave  a  startling  array  of  statistics, 
showing  how  large  a  proportion  of  criminals 
in  this  country  are  foreign  bom,  or  children 
of  foreigners  in  our  oities.  Mrs.  Sara  J.  Bird 
followed,  who  for  forty  years  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  slum  work  and  for  the  last  five  years 
in  the  Gospel  settlement,  Clinton  street,  on  the 
East  side,  as  resident  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
terrible  sin  and  misery  of  which  any  one  can 
conceive.  Assisted  by  other  volunteers  who 
pray  and  work,  blessing  has  crowned  these 
labors. 

Here  is  found  every  nationality  on  the  face 
of  the  globe,  worked  upon  by  every  device  of 
Satan  to  destroy.  A  strong  appeal  was  made 
for  sympathy  and  prayer  that  workers  may 
come  up  “to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the 
mighty,”  to  save  the  city  of  New  York  from 
utter  destruction.  Such  a  pouring  out  of  Chris¬ 
tian  love  for  the  lapsed  classes  is  seldom  heard, 
and  such  a  responsive  stirring  of  heart  is 
seldom  experienced.  H.  E.  B. 

WOMAN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

A  few  of  the  members  of  the  Board,  who  had 
not  taken  their  summer  flitting,  had  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  attending  some  of  the  sessions  of  the 
annual  Conference  for  new  missionaries  in  the 
Mission  Rooms,  beginning  June  14  and  lasting 
through  the  21st.  The  number  of  candidatee 
is  not  BO  large  as  last  year,  about  forty  are 
in  attendance.  Of  these  seven  expect  to  ga 
to  China ;  of  course  the  time  for  sailing  will 
not  be  till  September,  after  the  summer  heat ; 
but  it  is  plucky  enough  to  think  of  going  there¬ 
over,  now  that  we  know,  or  rather  do  not 
know,  what  may  happen  to  foreigners  there. 
The  programs  for  each  day  include  devotional 
services,  practical  and  helpful  talks  by  the 
officers  of  the  Board,  calculated  to  bring  the 
missionary  into  close  touch  with  the  home 
department ;  with  physicians  on  important 
suggestions ;  inspection  of  city  missions,  under 
New  York  pastors ;  sermons  on  Sunday,  and  a 
little  sociability  thrown  in  between  times. 

One  of  the  papers  read  was  by  Dr.  Ellin^ 
wood  about  New  Testament  methods  applied 
to  the  work  to-day.  [Korea  seems  to  take  the 
palm  in  this  respect,  dealing  as  the  mission¬ 
aries  can  there,  with  an  unspoiled  people,  with 
no  strong  religion  to  combat,  and  eager  for 
the  Gospel.  They  have  inculcated  certain 
principles  from  the  beginning,  that  every  con¬ 
vert  must  be  a  missionary,  that  Gospel  privi- 
leges  are  worth  paying  for,  and  that  thorough 
instruction  must  precede  church  membership. 
Every  missionary  is  expected  to  do  evangelis¬ 
tic  and  if  possible  itinerary  work.  The  late 
Mrs.  Langhlin  of  Ohina  was  a  wonderful 
example  of  courage  and  heroism  in  going  out 
among  the  people  and  teaching  them  in  the 
country.  Miss  Wight  was  another. 

In  some  missions,  India  for  instance,  there 
is  the  greatest  discouragement  in  trying  to 
get  the  people  to  be  independent  and  self-sup¬ 
porting.  But  both  there  and  in  Syria  the 
successful  experiment  has  been  tried  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  pastors  giving  up  the  salary  received 
from  the  Board,  depending  on  their  poor  con¬ 
gregations  for  support,  and  finding  their  use¬ 
fulness  much  increased  by  the  closer  sympathy 
it  gave.  There  is  nothing  nnfhir  in  demanding 
this  of  the  people,  for  every  heathen  and  other 
religion  demands  more  of  its  converts  in  money 
and  tithes  than  Christianity.  The  vast  popu¬ 
lation  of  heathen  countries  must  be  reached  by 
the  natives,  for  we  can  never  hope  to  reach 
them  all  with  our  limited  resouroes. 
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The  same  daj  Dr.  Brown  gave  his  practical 
tallr  about  the  Board  and  its  administration, 
telling  about  its  oflQcers,  the  home  expenses, 
how  95  per  cent,  of  the  money  given  goes 
directly  to  the  work.  Also  that  the  mission¬ 
ary  does  not  receive  a  salary  but  support,  and 
that  meagre  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  equivalent 
to  a  Secretary’s  salary  at  home  as  the  expense 
is  less  there,  and  many  perquisites  such  as 
rent,  doctors’  bills,  traveling,  etc.  are  always 
included. 


used  as  reading-rooms,  gymnasium,  study- 
room,  play-rooms  for  young  men  and  on  special 
evenings  for  very  young  people.  They  are 
used  for  study-rooms  for  the  larger  boys.  Mr. 
Greig  writes:  “If  yon  knew  what  the  single 
room  of  a  Parisian  working  man’s  house  is 
like,  you  would  understand  what  a  boon  it  is 
to  these  boys,  and  to  their  mothers,  that  they 
have  some  place  where  they  can  study  quietly. 
The  girls  have  also  a  room,  under  the  charge 
of  a  Bible  woman,  herself  an  old  child  of  the 


A  short  farewell  service  was  held  for  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  Jessup  returning  after  a 
happy  busy  year  to  Syria,  and  Oaptain  and 
Mrs.  Menkel  returning  to  their  practical  work 
in  the  Africa  mission.  The  launch,  the  “Doro¬ 
thy,  ’  ’  to  be  used  in  itinerary  work,  will  start 
at  the  same  time.  Mr.  Jessup  spoke  feelingly 
of  the  kindness  of  his  welcome  and  his  regret 
in  not  meeting  the  people  who  do  not  believe 
in  Foreign  Missions,  for  all  whom  he  met  be¬ 
lieved  and  prayed  for  them  heartily  I 

Dr.  Marshall  offered  the  closing  prayer  at 
this  meeting. 

A  pleasant  feature  of  these  Oonferences  is  the 
invitation  to  ths  home  of  the  Secretary  of 
those  who  are  going  to  his  fields.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Speer  entertained  such  a  company  Wednes¬ 
day  evening,  the  missionaries  including  those 
who  had  returned  and  who  were  going  out  to 
Oentral  China,  East  and  West  Persia,  Mexico 
and  India.  The  beautiful  country  home,  with 
green  vistas  in  every  direction  on  the  edge  of 
the  woods,  the  delicious  supper,  and  meeting 
with  congenial  friends  were  all  thoroughly  en¬ 
joyed. 

Thursday  was  the  last  day  of  the  Conference 
when  all  partook  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  together, 
closing  with  a  farewell  meeting  and  informal 
reception.  _  S.  R.  D. 

THE  Me  ALL  MISSION. 

S.  B.  Rossiter  D.D. 

A  NEW  THING. 

The  preacher  says,  “There  is  no  new  thing 
under  the  sun.”  Aye,  but  there  is.  What  is 
it?  A  temperance  restaurant  in  Paris  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  MoAll  Mission!  At  first 
thought,  considering  all  things,  you  are  in¬ 
clined  to  laugh ;  at  second  thought,  contidering 
all  thing*,  you  are  inclined  to  pray. 

This  idea  of  opening  a  temperance  restaurant 
in  connection  with  the  work  in  Paris  has  been 
under  consideration  for  a  long  time  and  has 
been  at  length  accomplished.  It  was  opened 
on  May  21.  Note  it  in  your  calendars.  It  may 
become  a  day  as  noted  in  French  Church  his¬ 
tory  as  the  18th  of  August,  or  the  23d  of  Janu¬ 
ary.  No  wine  is  served  with  meals.  Dr. 
Greig  writes:  “lam  very  anxious  to  give  all 
Paris  the  object  lesson  of  a  group  of  people 
who  flourish  visibly  on  water  alone.” 

It  will  be  a  healthy  object  lesson  to  Ameri¬ 
can  tourists  also,  who  begin  to  order  wine  and 
champagne  as  soon  as  they  get  on  board 
steamer,  because  forsooth  the  water  is  bad  in 
far-off  Paris,  which  they  will  not  reach  in  ten 
days! 

So  on  the  ground  floor  of  a  building  in  Fau¬ 
bourg  St.  Antoine,  is  the  New  Thing  in  Paris, 
a  temperance  restaurant.  It  will  accommo¬ 
date  about  forty  persons  at  one  time  and  more 
room  can  be  obtained  by  going  up  one  pair  of 
stairs.  Go  and  see  it  It  is  demonstrating 
that  very  iipportant  proposition :  that  the  work¬ 
ingman  oan  do  without  alcoholic  stimulants 
in  any  form.  The  inroads  of  alcoholism  upon 
the  French  people  are  frightful.  The  thought¬ 
ful  men  of  France  are  aroused,  alarmed,  full  of 
forebodings.  It  may  be  granted  to  the  MoAll 
Mission  to  be  a  very  best  friend  to  the  French 
people  not  only  in  giving  them  the  Gospel,  but 
in  giving  them  the  example  of  a  pure,  temper¬ 
ate  life. 

This  restaurant  is  in  connection  with  rooms 


Mission.  There  is  great  need  of  money,  for 
books,  papers,  games,  pictures  for  the  walls, 
to  make  the  place  attractive  and  the  evenings 
social.  ’  ’ 

ALUM  BAKING  POWDERS  IN  CONGRESS. 

REPORT  THAT  EVIDENCE  OF  TBEIR  HARH. 

FULNESS  IS  OVERWHELMING. 

The  Committee  on  Manufactures  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  were  some  time  ago  directed  to  investigate 
food  adulterations,  and  accumulated  a  volume 
of  testimony  upon  the  subject  from  the  best 
informed  parties  and  highest  scientific  author¬ 
ities  in  the  country. 

One  of  the  greatest  sources  of  danger  to  our 
foods,  the  Committee  state  in  their  report, 
exists  in  alum  baking  powders.  The  Commit¬ 
tee  found  the  testimony,  they  say,  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  condemnatory  of  the  use  of  alum  in 
baking  powders,  and  recommended  that  such 
nee  be  prohibited  by  law. 

Senator  Mason,  discussing  in  the  Senate  the 
report  of  the  Committee  and  the  several  bills 
introduced  to  carry  the  recommendations  of 
the  Committee  into  effect,  said : 

When  we  made  this  report  we  made  it  based 
on  the  evidence  before  ns,  and  the  evidence  is 
simply  overwhelming.  I  do  not  care  how  big 
a  lobby  there  may  be  heie  for  the  alum  baking 
powder,  I  do  not  care  how  many  memorials 
they  publish,  there  is  no'place  in  the  human 
economy  of  human  food  for  this  thing  called 
alum.  The  overwhelming  evidence  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  physicians  and  scientists  of  this  country  is 
that  it  is  absolutely  unfit  to  go  into  human 
food,  and  that  in  many  oases — if  the  gentleman 
will  read  the  evidence,  some  of  the  physicians 
say  they  can  trace  cases  in  their  own  practice 
— there  are  diseases  of  the  kidney  due  to  the 
perpefual  use  of  alum  in  their  daily  bread. 

When  yon  mix  a  mineral  poison,  as  they  all 
say  that  alum  is,  it  is  impossible  to  mix  it 
always  to  such  a  degree  that  there  will  not  be 
a  residuum  left  of  alum,  which  produces 
alumina,  and  which  contributes  largely  to  the 
diseases  of  the  people  in  this  country. 

I  want  to  give  the  Senate  an  idea  of  the  class 
of  men  we  have  called.  They  are  the  leading 
scientists  from  every  college  of  the  United 
States  that  we  could  get  hold  of. 

Senator  Mason,  from  a  long  list  of  scientists 
who  had  testified  as  to  the  hnrtfulness  of 
alum  baking  powders,  and  as  to  the  healthful - 
ness  of  cream  of  tartar  powders,  mentioned  the 
following : 

Appleton,  John  Howard,  professor  of  chem¬ 
istry,  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Arnold,  J.  W.  S.,  professor.  University  of 
New  York. 

Atwater,  W.  O. ,  professor  and  director. 
Government  experimental  station,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Barker,  George  F.,  professor.  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Oaldwell,  G.  C.,  professor,  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Chandler,  C.  F.,  professor,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York. 

Chittenden,  Russell  H.,  professor,  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Cornwall,  H.  B.,  professor.  University  of 
Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

Crampton,  C.  A.,  professor.  Division  of 
Chemistry.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Fairhurst,  Alfred,  professor,  chemist.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kentucky,  Lexington,  Ey. 

Frear,  William,  professor.  State  College, 
Pennsylvania. 

Jenkins,  Edward  H.,  professor,  department 
of  agriculture.  State  of  Connecticut. 

Johnson,  S.  W.,  professor,  Yale  College,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Mallet,  John  William,  professor,  University 
of  Virginia. 


Mew,  W.  M.,  professor.  Army  and  Medical 
Department,  United  States  Government. 

Morton,  Henry,  president  of  Stevens  Insti¬ 
tute,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Monroe,  Charles  Edward,  professor  of  chem¬ 
istry,  Columbian  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Prescott,  Albert  B.,  professor.  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Harbor,  Mich. 

Price,  A.  F.,  medical  director.  United  States 
Naval  Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Smart,  Charles,  lieutenant-colonel,  assistant 
surgeon  general.  United  States  Army. 

Sternberg,  George  M. ,  Surgeon  -  General, 
United  States  Army,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Tucker,  Willis  G.,  professor  of  chemistry  and 
chemist  of  State  Board  of  Health,  State  of  New 
York. 

Vaughan,  Victor  C.,  professor.  University 
of  Michigan,  Ann  Harbor,  Mich. 

VanReypen,  W.  K.,  Surgeon- General,  United 
States  Navy,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Wiley,  Prof.  H.  W.,  Chief  Chemist,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  United  States,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Wyman,  Walter,  Surgeon-General,  United 
States  Marine  Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Pettigrew.  Was  there  any  testimony 
which  showed  that  there  were  cases  of  injury 
to  health  as  a  result  of  constant  use  of  alum? 

Mr.  Mason.  Yes;  I  can  turn  you  to  the  tes¬ 
timony, 

Mr.  Pettigrew.  I  do  not  care  to  have  the 
Senator  turn  to  it.  I  simply  want  to  empha¬ 
size  the  point.  I  agree  with  the  Senator.  It 
has  always  been  my  own  impression  that  alum 
baking  powder  is  injurious,  but  I  wanted  to 
bring  it  out  and  make  it  emphatic,  if  the  proof 
sustains  that  position. 

Mr.  Mason.  I  quite  agree  with  the  Senator. 
It  is  claimed  that  there  is  not  a  country  in 
Europe  that  does  not  prohibit  the  use  of  alum. 
Certainly  three  or  four  of  the  leading  countries 
of  Europe  to  which  I  have  had  my  attention 
called  prohibit  the  use  of  alum  in  baking 
powder. 

Mr.  Pettigrew.  Did  the  chemists  who 
came  before  the  Committee,  these  professors, 
generally  testify— was  it  the  result  of  their 
evidence— that  the  cream  of  tartar  baking 
powder  is  healthy  and  does  not  leave  a  residu¬ 
um  which  is  injurious  to  health? 

Mr.  Mason.  Yes;  I  say  emphatically,  yes; 
that  the  weight  of  the  evidence  is,  that  when¬ 
ever  any  of  these  distinguished  men,  who  have 
a  national  reputation,  the  leading  chemists  of 
the  colleges,  were  interrogated  upon  the  point, 
they  stated  that  fact,  every  one  of  them,  to  my 
recollection. 


ALUM  BAKING  POWDERS. 

CONGRESS  ACTING  TO  SUPPRESS  THEIR  SALE 
The  report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Man¬ 
ufactures  upon  the  subject  of  food  adultera¬ 
tions  and  food  frauds  has  created  a  sensation 
in  Congress  and  awakened  great  interest 
throughout  the  country. 

If  there  could  be  published  a  list  of  the  names 
of  all  articles  of  food  found  by  the  Committee 
to  be  adulterated  or  made  from  poisonous  in¬ 
gredients,  it  would  be  of  inestimable  value  to 
the  public.  -4i. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Committee  that 
the  sale  of  alum  baking  powders  be  prohibited 
by  law,  will  make  of  special  interest  the  fol¬ 
lowing  list  of  names  of  baking  powders  con¬ 
taining  alum  sold  in  this  vicinity : 


Baking  Powders  Containing  Alum. 

DAVIS*  O.  K . Contains  Alnm 

Man!  by  H.  B.  Davis  &  Co  ,  New  York. 

EGG . Con'ains  Alnm 

Manf  hy  Egg  Baking  Powder  Co.,  New  Yorr, 

A.  &  P . Contains  Alnm 

Manf  by  Atlantic  &  Paclflc  Tea  Co.,  New  York. 

I.  C .  Contains  Alnm 

Manf  by  Jsquea  Mig.  Co.,  Chicago, 

GRAND  UNION . Contains  Alum 

Hanf.  by  Grand  Union  Te  .  Co..  New  York. 

BON  BON  (  ^  . 

HOTEL  ( . Contain  Alum 

Hauf  by  Grant  Chemical  Co.,  Chi'  ago. 

LESLIE'S . Contains  Alnm 

Manf.  b/  the  A.  Colburn  Ca,  Philadelphia 

CALUMET . Contains  Alnm 

Manf  by  •  alumet  Baking  Puwder  Co.,  Chicago. 

WASHINGTON . Contains  Alnm 

Manf.  by  Washington  Baking  Powder  Co. 

HOWARD . Contains  Alnm 

Hanf.  by  The  Van  Zandt  Baking  Powder  Co.,  Rochester. 


It  is  unfortunate  that  many  manutaoturers 
of  alum  baking  powders,  even  some  in  the 
above  list,  falsely  state  that  their  powders  do 
not  contain  alnm.  It  is  only  right  that  con¬ 
sumers  should  have  correct  information  as  to 
the  character  of  every  article  of  food  offered  to 
them. 
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STUDIES  IN  OLD  TESTAMENT  LITERATURE. 

A  PARABLE  OF  DIVINE  LOVE. 

III. 

In  spite  of  the  walls  with  which  Hosea  had 
hedged  her  np,  perhaps  even  becanse  of  them, 
Gomer  had  fallen  into  the  last  depth  of  vile¬ 
ness,  had  sold  herself  into  slavery.  It  was 
from  this  iron  prison  of  degradation  that  her 
desperate  appeal  reached  Hosea’s  ears.  What 
husband  conld  take  back  a  wife  who  had  fallen 
so  low?  How  terrific  the  struggle  must  have 
been,  we  need  little  knowledge  of  human 
natuer  to  show  us;  how  it  ended  he  tells. 
There  came  a  day  when  it  was  to  him  .as  if 
God  spoke,  telling  him,  “Go  again,  love  a 
woman  beloved  of  a  friend  and  an  adulteress 
according  to  the  love,  of  Jehovah  toward  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Israel ;  though  they  are  turning  unto 
other  gods  and  are  lovers  of  raisin  cakes” 
(offered  to  Baal).  And  so  he  bought  her  to 
him — oh  the  bitterness  of  heart  with  which 
the  husband  went  to  her  owner  and  bought 
back  his  own  wife  “for  fifteen  pieces  of  silver 
and  an  homer  and  a  half  of  barley  I”  Virtue 
itself  would  have  been  outraged  had  he  taken 
her  back  to  him  unrepentant,  blind  to  the 
heinous  nature  of  her  past  conduct.  Hosea 
might  indeed  say  to  her  as  the  knightly  Arthur 
to  guilty  Guinevere, 

“  Lo,  I  forgive  thee  as  the  eternal  God  forgives.” 
But  he  must  perforce  add 

“  Do  thou  for  thine  own  soul  the  rest." 

But  Gomer  is  not  such  an  one  as  Guinevere, 
to  fight  the  bitter  fight  alone.  She  needs  both 
discipline  and  help. 

”  Therefore  I  am  going  to  woo  her. 

And  I  will  bring  her  into  the  wilderness. 

And  speak  home  to  her  heart.” 

Hosea’s  heart  begins  to  quiver  with  hope 
that  a  repentant  love  will  be  the  blissful  out¬ 
come  of  his  long  forgiveness  and  tireless 
patience ;  and  his  sympathy  with  God  grows 
even  closer  as  he  writes : 

“  And  from  thence  I  will  give  her  her  vineyards. 

And  the  vale  of  Akhin-  (trouble)  for  a  doorway  of  hope; 
And  there  she  will  respond  to  me  as  in  the  days  of  her 
youth, 

As  in  the  day  when  she  came  np  from  the  land  of  Egypt. 
And  it  shall  be  in  that  day,  is  the  utterance  of  Jehovah, 
Thou  shalt  call  me  ‘my  husband,’ 

And  thou  shalt  not  call  me  any  more  ‘my  master’  (Baal), 
For  I  will  take  away  the  names  of  the  Baalim  from  her 
month. 

And  they  shall  no  more  be  remembered  by  name.” 

Now  with  a  trembling  gladness  Hosea  sees 
signs  of  repentance  in  his  guilty  wife ;  he  dares 
look  forward  to  a  time  when  she  will  be  truly 
his  own.  So  he  gains  a  further  insight  into 
the  meaning  of  his  life.  The  hope  of  his  own 
heart  is  a  revelation  of  God’s  heart: 

“  Verily,  I  will  espouse  thee  to  me  forever; 

Verily,  I  will  espouse  thee  to  me  in  righteousness. 

And  in  justice  and  in  kindness,  and  in  tender  mercies; 
Verily,  I  will  espouse  thee  to  me  in  faithfulness. 

And  thou  shalt  know  Jehovah.” 

In  the  craving  of  his  own  soul  for  responsive 
love  Hosea  sees  all  nature  responding  when 
once  Israel  shall  have  responded  to  the  infinite 
love  of  God: 

“And  it  shall  come  to  pass  In  that  day  I  will  respond— 

I  will  respond  to  the  heavens,”  is  the  utterance  (of  Je¬ 
hovah. 

“  And  they  shall  respond  to  the  earth: 

And  the  earth  shall  respond  to  the  com^ 

And  the  new  wine  and  the  new  oil ; 

And  these  shall  respond  to  Jezreel  (Who  had  been  scat¬ 
tered  like  seed  across  many  lands); 

And  I  will  have  a  father’s  compassion  on  the  Noteom- 
passioned. 

And  to  Not-my-people  I  will  say  ‘  My  people  thou  art  I  ’ 
And  he  shall  say  ‘  My  (3odI  ’  ” 

But  this  was  hope  for  the  future.  Gomer 
was  still  in  the  wilderness,  all  the  mirth  of 
her  wanton  life  ceased;  only  her  husband's 
words  to  strengthen  her,  spoken  “home  to  her 
heart.  ”  “  Many  days  shalt  thou  abide  for  me 
alone ;  thou  shalt  not  play  the  harlot,  and  thou 
shalt  not  }>e  for  any  husband.”  And— as  if  his 


whole  life  had  not  been  proof  of  his  fidelity — 
ho  adds,  “And  I  for  my  part  also  will  bo  so 
toward  thee.”  And  during  these  anxious 
wilderness  days,  hardly  daring  to  hope  that 
the  patience  of  his  love  would  ever  be  rewarded 
by  a  repentant  and  therefore  worthy  love  from 
her,  he  comes  into  that  still  deeper  sympathy 
with  God  which  makes  him  perceive  that  of 
necessity — in  very  love — disaster  must  overtake 
the  people  who  have  wandered  from  God ;  that 
during  many  days  the  children  of  Israel  must 
abide  without  a  king  and  without  a  prince  and 
without  means  of  worship.  Perhaps  it  is 
becanse  he  can  believe  that  for  Israel  the  dis¬ 
cipline  will  be  potent,  can  see  by  faith  that 
“afterward  the  children  of  Israel  will  turn  and 
seek  Jehovah  their  God  and  David  their  king 
and  come  trembling  unto  Jehovah  and  unto  his 
goodness  in  the  latter  days,”  that  he  dares  all 
this  time  to  hope  that  so  “trembling,”  not 
with  terror  bnt  in  the  thrill  of  love  born  of 
penitence,  and  a  new  consciousness  of  her 
husband’s  love,  would  Gomer  come  to  him  one 
day. 

What  manner  of  joy  can  a  husband  find  even 
in  a  repentant  and  thoroughly  reformed  wife, 
after  an  experience  like  this?  Ah,  one  must 
indeed  love  almost  as  God  loves  to  be  able  to 
rise  above  the  shame  and  anguish  of  the  cruel 
ordeal.  Hosea’s  heart-strings  quivered  with 
remembered  pain  all  the  days  of  his  life.  Yet 
that  his  forgiveness  was  a  reflection  of  God’s 
forgiveness  is  as  certain  as  that  his  love  had 
revealed  to  him  the  love  of  God.  There  is  un¬ 
fathomable  joy  in  the  mere  consciousness  that 
one  has  been  capable  of  an  inflnite  forgiveness, 
a  deathless  love.  Bnt  of  this  we  hear  no  more, 
for  the  bitter  story  of  Hosea’s  life’s  tragedy 
was  recorded  only  for  Israel’s  sake,  that  apos¬ 
tate  Israel  might  find  in  it  an  object  lesson  of 
the  love  of  God ;  and  the  rest  of  his  book  is 
occupied  with  God’s  love  alone :  only  under  it 
all  we  can  feel  the  throbbing  of  his  human 
heart,  giving  back  beat  for  beat  in  sympathy 
with  every  heart  throb  of  the  Love  divine. 

“  How  shall  I  give  thee  up,  Ephraim, 

Let  thee  go,  Israel  ? 

Shall  I  make  an  Admah  of  thee  ? 

Treat  thee  as  Zeholm?  (the  destroyed  cities  of  the  plain.) 
Mine  heart  Is  turned  upon  me. 

My  compassions  begin  to  boil ; 

I  will  not  perform  the  fierceness  of  my  anger, 

I  will  not  turn  to  destroy  Ephraim, 

For  I  AM  God,  not  man.” 

This  is  the  undreamed  secret  of  perfect  love : 
this  the  discovery  Hosea  made  in  the  blinding 
darkness  of  his  shame. 

The  prophecy  is  entirely  devoted  to  inter¬ 
preting  to  Israel  its  past  and  especially  in  its 
present  history  in  the  light  of  this  new  revela¬ 
tion  of  the  love  of  God.  (The  entire  prophecy 
presupposes  the  historic  events  at  that  time 
current. )  Hosea  lived  in  a  dreadful  time.  His 
youth  and  early  manhood  were  spent  under  the 
brilliant  reign  of  the  second  Jeroboam,  under 
whom  Israel  rose  to  a  prestige  and  an  extent 
of  dominion  almost  equal  to  that  of  Solomon’s 
empire.  Bnt  in  this  Jeroboam’s  time,  wealth 
and  luxury  had  increased  at  a  startling  rate, 
such  as  was  hardly  dreamed  of  in  Solomon’s 
reign,  prosperous  though  it  was.  The  rich 
were  growing  richer  and  the  poor  poorer, 
the  women  were  careless  and  at  ease, 
selfishly  indifferent  to  the  trend  of  affairs, 
priest  and  prophet  alike  corrupt ;  Baal  wor¬ 
ship — the  worship  of  the  powers  of  nature — 
taking  place  of  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  though 
it  was  he  and  not  Baal  who  gave  Israel  her 
corn  and  her  wine.  It  was  in  this  brilliant, 
thoughtless  time  that  Hosea  first  sounded  the 
alarm: 

“  Blow  ye  the  trumpet  in  Gibeab, 

The  clarion  in  Ramah, 

Raise  the  slogan  at  Betb-aven, 

‘After  thee,  Benjamin!’  (Benjamin’s left-handed  slingers 

were  always  the  vanguard 


Ephraim  shall  become  desolation  in  the  day  of  pnnish- 
men  ; 

Among  he  tribes  of  Israel  I  have  made  known  what  is 
certain.” 

After  a  time  came  the  fall^'of  ‘the  dynasty; 
Jeroboam’s  son  Zeohariah'  asstUiBinhted' after'a 
six  month’s'  reign,  and  the  n^rper  Shallnm 
murdered  within  another  month,  factions  and 
rival  claimants  disputing  the  throne.  For  a 
dozen  years  or  more  Assyria  was  appealed  to 
by  one  party,  Egypt  by  another,  Jehovah  for¬ 
gotten  by  both:  and  meanwhile  in  Judah  Ahaz 
was  dallying  with  the  gods  of  Syria,  believing 
that  they  could  give  him  the  victory  which 
Jehovah  had  denied  him  I  It  was  in  the  early 
days  of  this  tumultuous  time  that  Hosea,  re¬ 
membering  how  it  was  only  in  the  last  extrem¬ 
ity  that  Gomer  had  turned  to  him,  exclaims 
for  God: 

“  I  will  go  back  into  my  place,' 

Until  they  feel  their  guilt  and  seek  me. 

'When  trouble  comes  they  will  soon  seek  for  me. 

Saying,  “Come,  let  ns  return  unto  Jehovah, 

For  he  hath  rent  and  be  may  heal  ns. 

He  bath  wounded,  so  he  may  bind  ns  up.”  (Very  much 
what  Gomer  had  said.)  , 

Then  as  things  went  on  from  bad  to  worse: 

“  Oh  Ephraim  what  can  I  make  of  thee  ? 

Oh  Judah  what  can  I  make  of  thee  t 
Your  love  is  like  the  morning  cloud— like  the  dew  it 
early  vanisbetb  I 

Therefore  I  hew  them  by  the  prophets— by  the  words  of 
my  mouth  I  slay  them. 

And  my  judgment  goes  forth  like  the  lightning ; 

For  I  desire  kindness,  not  sacrifice  (the  kindness  of  a 
woman  in  the  day  of  her  espousals.) 

_  L.  8.  H. 

THE  SILENT  HIGHWAY.* 

Louise  Seymour  Houghton 
CHAPTER  XXIL 

The  bell  at  the  garden  door  of  the  Manor 
house  jingled  sharply ;  then  there  was  silence. 
From  the  riverside  where  the  women  were 
washing  came  the  irregular  oliok-claok  of 
spatulas,  dulled  by  distance;  overhead  the 
swallows  twittered  faintly  in  the  remote  blue, 
a  gentle  breeze  rustled  the  vines  upon  the  wall. 
A  soft  step  sounded  on  the  gravel  within,  a 
key  turned  and  the  door  opened  a  few  inches. 

“Might  one  enter?”  asked  Father  Ohar- 
bonnet,  half  doubtfully.  Village  gossip  sup¬ 
plementing  Mme  Vaillant’s  information  had 
awakened  doubts  of  the  sincerity  of  the  invita¬ 
tion  he  had  received  from  the  lady  of  the 
manor. 

“But  certainly,  M.  le  rur6, ”  replied  Mme 
Langnard.  “You  are  welcome,  indeed.”  She 
held  out  her  little,  work-worn  hand,  and 
stopped  to  look  the  door  before  leading  the 
way  to  the  Manor  house. 

They  went  by  a  neglected  gravel  walk  be¬ 
tween  grass  plots  where  weeds  grew  rampant 
and  under  trpes  sadly  in  need  of  pruning. 
Here  and  there  were  untended  flower  beds ;  the 
vista  of  a  diverging  alley  showed  a  mutilated 
statue ;  at  the  intersection  was  a  dry  fountain, 
its  basin  choked  with  rubbish.  Mme  Languard 
made  no  allusion  to  these  things;  she  was 
thanking  Father'Oharbonnet  for  not  having 
forgotten  his'promise  to  oalL  “Your  prede¬ 
cessor  never  found  it  worth  while,  ”  she  added. 
“Not  worth  whilel”  repeated  the  priest. 

A  faint  smile  crossed  Mme  Langnard’s  pole 
face.  “Perhaps  Father  Oharbonnet  will  be  of 
the  same  opinion,”  she  said  sadly,  “when  he 
learns  that  we— are  free  thinkers.” 

“Free  thinkers!”  ejaculated  the  priest; 
“you?” 

“I— and  my  husband.  As  for  my  poor 
daughter— if  your  religion  can  give  her  com¬ 
fort,  oan  calm  her  disturbed  mind,  M.  le  cnr^, 

I  do  not  ask  that  what  yon  teach  her  shall  be 
true.  I  only  ask  that  it  shall  be  eflfioaoious.” 

She  led  the  way  up  a  flight  of  steps  to  an 
ill-kept  terrace,  where  however  there  was  some 
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evidence  of  an  attempt  at  order.  A  basket 
and  pruning  shears  lay  on  the  grass;  where 
the  flowers  grew  most  rank  there  were  sticks 
and  some  bits  of  string,  and  a  pair  of  raggsd 
gloves  thrown  down  beside  them  told  the  priest 
that  Mme  Langnard  had  herself  been  gardening 
before  answering  the  bell.  A  peacock  strutted 
on  the  terrace,  his  tail  spread  for  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  an  infirm  man  who  sat  in  a  wheeled 
chair  in  the  sun.  On  the  steps  before  the  front 
door  lounged  a  yonng  lady,  negligently  yet 
richly  dressed,  and  with  a  restless  look  in  her 
eyes  which  recalled  to  Father  Oharbonnet’s 
mind  the  landlady’s  remark  that  some  people 
thought  the  yonng  Marquise  insane. 

A  great  pity  swept  over  the  priest's  heart  as 
he  looked  at  the  frail  little  woman,  refined  and 
toil-worn,  who  stood  beside  him  amidst  the 
min  of  former  grandeur  and  the  wreck  of 
former  hopes.  She  a  free  thinker!  Passion¬ 
ately  he  longed  to  bring  to  her  the  consolations 
of  religion,  never  more  sorely  needed,  he  be¬ 
lieved,  than  by  one  in  her  situation;  bnt  how 
was  he  to  begin?  The  inadequacy  of  his  own 
experience,  and  of  religion  as  he  knew  it,  to 
meet  realities  like  these  paralyzed  him. 

He  was  recalled  to  himself  by  a  cackling 
laugh  from  the  lord  of  the  Manor— a  langh  in 
which  the  sneer  was  the  more  exasperating 
from  its  utter  impotence. 

‘  *  He !  he !  Mr.  Priest  I  How  found  yon  your 
way  hither?  Tour  predecessor  never  came, 
why  should  he?  He  did  not  need  me  to  tell 
him  that  his  religion  was  a  sham,  a  device  of 
astute  popes  and  pre  ates  to  defraud  men  and 
lead  astray  silly  women.  He  knew  too  well 
what  he  was  about !  Bnt  yon — yon  are  still  an 
innocent.  Have  yon  come  that  I  should  en¬ 
lighten  you?  He!  he!  he!" 

His  voice  died  away  in  weakness  and  Father 
Oharbonnet,  indignant  at  the  slur  upon  what 
was  to  him  most  holy,  was  about  to  protest 
when  the  yonng  woman  sprang  up  and  making 
one  bound  toward  him  clutched  him  by  the 
sleeve. 

"Tell  me  that  it  is  trae!"  she  exclaimed 
excitedly;  "tell  me  that  death  does  not  end  all 
— that  I  shall  have  my  baby  again,  and  that 
from  the  ramparts  of  heaven  I  may  watch  the 
Marquis  burning  in  hell  forever  and  ever! 
Tell  me  there  is  a  God  of  justice!"  Fragile 
though  she  was  she  shook  the  stalwart  priest 
to  and  fro  in  the  intensity  of  her  passion. 

Amazed  and  horrified.  Father  Oharbonnet 
found  no  words  to  answer.  Bnt  the  mother 
had  already  come  to  his  relief.  Gently  yet 
with  a  motion  of  authority  she  unclasped  her 
daughter’s  hands  from  their  fierce  grip  of  the 
priest’s  arm,  and  putting  her  arm  around  her 
led  her  away — the  old  man  looking  after  them 
with  a  mocking  smile. 

"It  will  be  long  before  he  gives  her  justice, 
that  God  of  yours,"  he  observed  sardonically. 
"And  yet  what  that  poor  creature  has  suffered 
would  move  even  him  to  show  his  wrath— if 
he  existed.  No,  M.  leonr^"he  added  more 
seriously  than  he  had  yet  spoken,  "it  is  many 
years  since  reading  and  reflection  convinced 
me  that  God  does  not  exist  and  that  religion 
is  a  self-interested  fraud.  But  if  I  had  not 
arrived  at  that  conclusion  by  the  exercise  of 
reason,  the  experiences  of  that  poor  child  would 
have  brought  me  to  it.  ’  ’ 

Father  Oharbonnet’s  mind  passed  rapidly  in 
review  the  stook  teachings  with  which  he  was 
wont  to  confront  the  calamities  of  others,  but 
no  words  oame  to  his  succor.  In  the  face  of  a 
situation  like  this  the  consolations  of  religion 
as  he  knew  it  seemed  almost  ludicrously 
inadequate.  He  murmured  some  words  of 
sympathy,  and  was  greatly  relieved  to  see  Mme 
Languard  returning. 

"It  is  near  the  hour  of  your  evening  service,  ’’ 
she  observed  courteously,  with  no  allusion  by 
word  or  sign  to  the  painful  poone  of  a  fow 


minutes  earlier.  "Let  me  show  you  the  path; 
simple  as  it  seems  it  is  quite  possible  to  lose 
one’s  way  between  here  and  the  garden  door." 

As  they  walked  along  she  remarked  that  Mme 
Yaillant  had  told  her  that  vespers  were  now 
said  in  the  church  every  afternoon.  "And  do 
the  people  come?"  she  asked. 

"Alas,  no,"  replied  Father  Oharbonnet. 
"The  influence  of  a  free  thinking  priest,  such 
as  my  predecessor  doubtless  was,  is  not  to  be 
at  once  overcome.  Thus  far  there  has  not  been 
one  man  at  service  except  the  sexton,  and  even 
of  the  women  very  few.  Our  good  friend  Mme 
Yaillant,  my  hostess,  is  the  most  faithful  among 
them.  ’  ’ 

"Would  it  not  be  to  the  purpose  to  consider 
that  this  is  a  very  busy  season  of  the  year, 
that  the  men  and  the  women,  too,  are  in  the 
fields  from  dawn  to  dark,  and  that  if  there 
were  a  God  he  would  be  better  pleased  to  see 
folk  at  work  providing  for  their  families,  than 
kneeling  idly  before  him  repeating  prayers  they 
do  not  understand  for  gifts  to  which  they  attach 
no  value?" 

"On  the  contrary,"  replied  the  priest  some¬ 
what  stiffly,  "work  is  useless  without  the 
blessing  of  God,  and  that  can  only  be  hoped 
for  where  his  name  is  hallowed.  The  people 
of  this  village  are  doltish,  groveling,  material¬ 
istic.  Far  from  refraining  to  ask  them  to 
attend  an  occasional  service  I  am  about  to 
establish  a  Perpetual  Adoration,  in  the  hope  of 
winning  for  these  ignorant  people  a  special 
blessing.  ’  ’  Displeased  thongh  he  was  by  the 
views  of  the  lady  of  the  Manor  he  yet  spoke 
gently,  deferentially.  The  pity  of  what  he 
had  lately  seen  still  thrilled  him. 

There  was  pity  too  in  the  expression  with 
which  Mme  Langnard  regarded  the  priest  as 
she  turned  the  key  in  the  lock  of  the  garden 
door. 

"Yon  still  believe  it,  Isee, ’’  she  said  gently. 
"Ah,  well,  it  is  better  so— if  only  it  could 
last.  Bnt  since  you  still  believe,  will  you  not 
come  to  my  poor  daughter  sometimes?  Things 
are  not  always  as  bad  as  to-day— with  either 
of  them, "  she  added  under  her  breath. 

Touched  to  the  heart,  the  priest  replied  that 
he  would  come  again.  "And  yon  will  not  be 
displeased  Madame,  if  I  also  include  your 
name  in  my  prayers?"  he  added. 

She  looked  at  him  wistfully.  "It  is  much, " 
she  said,  "to  know  of  any  who  think  kindly 
of  one.  ’  ’  She  held  the  door  open,  and  the 
priest  went  away. 

The  vesper  bell  was  jangling  and  be  went  up 
the  hill.  In  the  churchyard,  among  the  old 
grave  stones,  walked  two  or  three  women, 
Mme  Yaillant  among  them. 

"It  has  come,  my  father,"  she  said  eagerly. 

* '  That  is  why  only  we  are  here.  The  others  are 
all  going  to  the  boat  this  evening.  And  the 
men  too,  ’  ’  she  added. 

Inwardly  Father  Oharbonnet  gnashed  his 
teeth,  bnt  he  was  able  to  say  calmly,  "The 
more  need  for  the  prayers  of  the  faithful.’’ 
And  the  three  women  followed  him  into  the 
church. 

The  service  was  over,  the  women  were  gone, 
and  still  the  priest  knelt  in  prayer.  When  he 
arose  from  his  knees  the  late  snmmer  twilight 
was  closing  in.  The  village  was  strangely  still 
as  he  went  down  the  hill,  the  usual  clatter  of 
sabots  on  the  cobbles  of  the  street  was  silenced ; 
by  the  riverside  was  a  dotted  line  of  light— he 
knew  what  it  meant.  He  closed  his  ears  to 
the  sound  of  singing  as  he  walked  through  the 
deserted  streets;  then  as  the  words  forced 
themselves  upon  his  notice  he  turned  impa¬ 
tiently  and  retraced  his  steps  through  the  de¬ 
serted  village,  under  the  bluff  where  his  church 
stood  up  against  the  lingering  twilight,  and  so 
at  last  along  the  towpath  going  up  the  river. 
He  must  get  out  of  hearing  of  that  boat,  for  it 
behooved  him  to  think. 


A  feeble  glimmer  was  reflected  in  the  water 
a  little  ahead,  there  was  a  faint  plashing  of 
water  and  a  sound  of  voices,  and  Father 
Oharbonnet  could  make  out  the  outline  of  a 
raft,  with  a  tent  upon  it,  dragged  by  a  woman 
and  a  boy  harnessed  tandem.  A  man  at  the 
stern  of  the  raft  was  carefully  keeping  the  un¬ 
wieldy  craft  off  the  shore. 

"I  think  we  might  stop  here,”  said  the 
woman  with  a  weary  sigh,  and  the  boy  lifted 
up  his  voice:  "Is  this  a  good  place,  father?" 

" Good  enough, ’’  replied  the  man  from  the 
raft,  holding  up  the  lantern  and  peering  around. 

"That  dark  mass  just  ahead  must  be  the 
village,  and  look,  George!  that  row  of  lights 
along  the  riverside.  We  have  overtaken  the 
boat  at  last,  I  do  believe.  Help  me  to  make 
fast,  my  boy.  Your  mother  can  rest  in  the 
tent  with  Ernestine  and  yon  and  I  will  go  and 
hear  some  of  those  good  words  again.  You 
are  not  too  tired?" 

"Too  tired  to  go  to  that  boat?"  the  boy’s 
voice  rang  out  cheerily.  "I  think  I  shall 
never  be  as  tired  as  that.  Hurry,  father,  or 
we  shall  be  too  late.  ’  ’ 

The  priest  turned  and  struck  across  the 
meadow — trespassing,  if  he  had  thought  of  it. 

He  had  recognized  the  man  as  he  shifted  the 
lantern;  he  even  remembered  the  names, 
George,  Ernestine,  often  repeated  to  him  by 
his  sister.  So  here  was  the  precise  situation 
repeated,  thongh  with  a  difference.  Now  for 
more  firmness,  more  discretion  if  need  be,  for 
the  wisdom  that  comes  from  experience.  It 
could  not  be  that  God  and  the  saints  would 
again  refuse  to  aid  him  in  this  struggle  for  the 
church  against  her  deadliest  foes. 

(To  be  eontinued.) 

OF  PRESENT  INTEREST. 

Professor  Geddes,  in  an  article  in  the  Inter¬ 
national  Monthly,  says  that  it  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  speak  of  Rnskin’s  impetus  to 
Morris  and  art-workmen  generally ;  bnt  some 
may  not  know  that  the  tenement-house  exhibi¬ 
tion,  now  being  prepared  in  New  York  for 
Paris,  must  also  go  straight  back  for  its  im¬ 
petus  to  Buskin’s  initial  investment  a  genera-  « 
tion  ago  with  Miss  Octavia  Hill. 

The  Brooklyn  Society  for  Parks  and  Play¬ 
grounds  for  Children  reports  that  over  40,000 
children  used  the  playgrounds  of  the  society 
during  the  eight  weeks  of  last  summer  while 
they  were  open,  at  a  cost,  for  maintaining  the 
grounds,  of  less  than  six  cents  per  child. 

The  Ninety-ninth  street  playgrounds  were 
opened  June  16.  They  are  conducted  by  a 
large  committee  of  women,  representing  the 
Federation  of  Churches  in  the  Twenty- first 
Assembly  District,  and  comprise  twelve  city 
lots  between  Columbus  and  Amsterdam  avenues 
in  one  of  the  most  densely  populated  sections 
of  the  upper  West  Side,  and  also  one  of  the 
poorest.  A  portion  of  the  playground  is  given 
over  to  basketball,  baseball,  and  an  open-air 
gymnasium  for  the  larger  boys,  under  the 
direction  of  an  experienced  instructor.  Swings, 
seesaws,  sand-piles,  and  toys  will  be  provided 
for  the  smaller  children.  The  playground  is 
open  from  9  AM.  until  6  P.  M.  and  is  in  charge 
of  two  guardians,  whose  duties  include  a 
watchful  care  over  the  children,  to  avert  acci¬ 
dents.  Every  week  during  the  excessive  heat, 
groups  of  children  will  be  taken  to  the  sea¬ 
shore  or  country,  funds  permitting.  A  girls’ 
library  will  again  be  started  on  the  playground 
this  year,  through  which  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive  books  will  be  distributed  semi-weekly. 
The  Board  of  Education  will  furnish  a  gym¬ 
nastic  instructor  and  a  trained  kindergartner. 
A  large  pavilion  is  to  be  erected  for  kinder¬ 
garten  games,  where  the  children  may  take 
shelter  in  case  of  sudden  showers,  whecee  the 
crippled  children  may  watch  the  sports  of  the 
other  children,  and  where  mothers  may  bring 
their  babies.  The  use  of  the  grounds  is  donated 
by  the  executor  of  the  Merriam  estate.  They 
will  be  kept  open,  if  possible,  the  four  months 
following  June  15. 

Mme  Marjohn,  the  daughter  of  Ary  Scheffer, 
who  died  last  winter  in  Paris  was  an  active 
and  prominent  member  of  the  Reformed  Church 
of  France.  During  the  siege  of  Paris  and  the 
following  terrible  winter  she  was  exceedingly 
efficient  in  ambulance  and  hospital  work. 
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The  King’s  Daughters’ 


Settlement  ’ 

[TBNKHSNT  HOVSB  OHAPTBB.] 

48  Henry  Street. 

Mm.  Juliah  Hiatb,  ChAlrman. 

Micb  Ahnib  R.  Bbals,  Oor.  860*7. 

Mibb  Olaba  Fibld,  Treasurer. 

Miss  Alioe  C.  Mbybr,  Snpt. 


THE  REWARD  OF  INDUSTRY. 

The  sale  of  the  Lend  a  Hand  Circle  in  which 
oar  readers  have  been  so  kindly  interested 
passed  off  most  sncoessfnlly.  It  was  delight- 
fnl  to  see  the  girls’  satisfaction  in  the  resnltg 
of  their  painstaking  efforts.  Certainly  no  group 
of  yoang  people  ever  worked  more  faithfully 
than  they,  from  the  time  they  first  began  to 
plan  for  it,  early  in  the  winter,  until  the  night 
when  they  walked  proudly  from  table  to  table 
admiring  the  tempting  array  upon  them. 

They  had  enjoyed  the  preparations,  for  Miss 
Mayer  has  a  happy  faculty  of  combining  work 
and  pleasure,  and  she  was  surprised  to  see  how 
many  new  ideas  they  were  absorbing  with  their 
stitches  as  she  showed  them  how  to  make  sim¬ 
ple  little  linen  oases  and  toilet  articles.  They 
were  so  surprised  to  learn  that  ' '  some  people 
plan  to  have  a  place  for  everything.  ’ '  Look¬ 
ing  at  a  brush  and  comb  case,  a  girl  exclaimed, 
"Why,  that  is  just  what  we  ought  to  have  at 
our  house,  for  we  have  half  a  dozen  combs  but 
can  never  find  one  when  we  want  it.  ’  ’  An¬ 
other  girl  responded,  "We  ought  to  have  one, 
too,  for  we  have  one  comb  and  half  a  dozen 
places  to  keep  it."  Not  very  surprising  when 
one  found  that  there  was  a  family  of  eight  to 
use  the  one  comb.  Generally  in  such  families 
a  brush  is  altogether  too  expensive  a  luxury  to 
be  even  thought  of. 

The  most  popular  things  were  the  knitted 
wash  cloths.  They  were  rolled  up  with  a  cake 
of  soap  and  tied  with  a  ribbon,  and  a  large  pile 
of  them  was  disposed  of  immediately. 

Thanks  to  the  industry  of  the  girls  and  the 
kindness  of  outside  friends  six  tables  were 
filled,  two  with  fancy  articles,  one  with  bric- 
a-brac,  one  with  infant’s  clothing,  one  with 
toys  and  dolls  and  one  with  aprons,  towels  and 
garments.  These  occupied  the  parlors  of  the 
main  floor,  and  up  in  the  club-rooms  were  the 
candy  and  lemonade  tables,  the  flower  stand 
and  a  fish  pond.  The  girls  fully  appreciated 
every  donation  and  all  that  had  been  done  to 
help  them,  and  when  the  fresh  baked  home 
made  cake  and  the  cut  flowers,  which  one  kind 
friend  had  timed  to  arrive  just  two  hours  be¬ 
fore  the  sale,  appeared  unexpectedly  their  cup 
of  happiness  was  indeed  running  over. 

Much  came  from  outside  friends  and  Miss 
Mayer  wishes  she  could  thank  each  donor,  for 
she  says,  "It  has  all  helped  me  in  my  work 


4  Blood  Trouble 


Is  that  tired  feeling — blood  lacks  vitality 
and  richness,  and  hence  you  feel  like  a  lag¬ 
gard  all  day  and  can’t  get  rested  at  night. 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  will  cure  you  because 
it  will  restore  to  the  blood  the  qualities  it 
needs  to  nourish,  strengthen  and  sustain 
the  muscles,  nerves  and  organs  of  the  body. 
It  gives  sweet,  refreshing  sleep  and  imparts 
new  life  and  vigor  to  every  function. 

Tired  Feeling— “I  bad  a  heavy  tired  feeling 
through  my  whole  iwdy  and  suffered  from  severe 
headaches.  I  began  taking  Hood's  Sarsaparilla 
and  when  I  haa  used  three  bottles,  that  tired 
feeling  was  gone  and  the  headaches  were  re¬ 
lieved."  Miss  P.  Lutz,  49  W.  63d  St.,  New  York. 

HOOD’S 

Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  Best  Medicine  Money  Can  Buy.  Pre¬ 
pared  by  C.  I.  Hood  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 


The  Delicious 
Fragrance 


from  a  hot 
Royal  Baking 
Powder  biscuit 
whets  the 
appetite.  The 
taste  of  such 
a  biscuit — 
sweet,  creamy, 
delicate  and 
crispy — is  a  joy 
to  the  most 
fastidious. 


Royal  Baking 
Powder  improves 
the  flavor  and 
adds  to  the  healthful¬ 
ness  of  all  risen  flour- 
foods.  It  renders  the 
biscuit,  bread  and  cake 
more  digestible  and 
nutritious. 

Royal  Baking  Pow¬ 
der  makes  hot  breads 
wholesome.  Food 
raised  with  Royal  will 
not  distress  persons  of 
delicate  or  enfeebled 
digestion,  though  eaten 
warm  and  fresh. 


Imitation  baking  powders  almost  invariably  con¬ 
tain  alum.  Alum  makes  the  food  unwholesome. 


ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


with  the  girls."  But  we  were  prond  to  see 
that  all  the  parchasers  were  our  own  people, 
the  girlB  with  friends  and  many  of  our  neigh 
bora.  They  all  knew  what  comfort  and  cheer 
the  nurse  brings  to  the  neighborhood  in  the 
long  hot  summer  days  and  seemed  to  feel  it  a 
duty  to  help  supply  her  with  the  delicacies 
that  would  then  be  so  necessary,  and  each  one 
came  with  something  to  spend,  even  if  it  was 
a  very  small  amount. 

One  little  girl  who  had  managed  in  the 
oonrse  of  many  weeks  to  save  ten  cents  "to 
spend  at  Miss  Mayer’s  fair,”  had  to  hide  her 
dime,  "Because  my  mamma  always  borrows 
money  off  ns  children  and  don’t  pay  ns  back." 
She  carried  it  in  a  little  bag  around  her  neck 
until  one  night  the  string  almost  strangled  her 
in  her  sleep,  and  then  she  had  to  hide  it  in  a 
broken  place  in  the  wall.  She  brought  it  in 
triumph  on  the  eventful  evening  and  we  only 
regretted  that  in  the  crowd  we  could  not  follow 
her  to  see  how  she  spent  it. 

When  it  was  all  over,  we  were  much  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  that  |33  bad  been  cleared  and  as 
for  the  girls  they  were  more  than  joyful  and 
felt  well  repaid  for  all  their  labor  and  self- 
denial  and  encouraged  to  try  again. 


HELP  TO  SELF  HELP. 

PRACTICAL  WORK  FOR  TENEMENT  PEOPLE. 

The  People’s  University  Extension  Society, 
whose  annual  report  is  lately  issued,  furnishes 
free  instmotlon  in  practical  and  industrial  sub¬ 
jects  to  the  poor  throughout  the  greater  city. 
Pay  courses  are  furnished  for  those  who  can 
afford  to  pay.  The  keynote  of  the  work  of 
this  Society  is  hearty  co-operation  with  local 


societies,  thus  benefiting  the  largest  possible 
number  of  people.  There  are  hundreds  of 
Settlements,  Missions,  churches  of  all  Greeds, 
Day  Nurseries,  Mothers’  Olubs,  Girls’  Clubs, 
Men’s  Olnbs,  Boys’  Olnbs,  and  other  societies 
working  among  the  poor  of  New  Tork  Oity. 
Each  one  knows  the  needs  of  its  own  district 
better  than  any  general  society  can  possibly 
know  it.  The  People’s  University  Extension 
Society  gives  snch  societies  jnst  the  help  they 
need,  by  furnishing  in  tbeir  rooms,  without 
expense,  trained  teachers  of  Hygiene,  Sanita¬ 
tion,  Honsekeeping  Economic  Oooking,  Sew¬ 
ing,  Dre^emaking,  Elementary  Manual  Work 
and  other  practical  snbjeots. 

Resnlts  are  proved  by  such  statement!  as 
that  of  Mrs.  Jennie  Dewey  Heath,  Obairman 
of  King’s  Daughters’  Settlement,  48  Henry 
street.  New  York  Oity,  who  says  of  our  So¬ 
ciety,  "I  really  do  not  know  what  our  Settle¬ 
ment  would  have  done  this  year  without  their 
help." 

The  extent  of  the  Society’s  work  the  pMt 
year  is  as  follows:  Number  of  societies  helped, 
163;  number  of  free  classes  and  courses.  Moth¬ 
ers’ Meetings,  118;  Women’s  Olassee,  47;  Girls' 
Glasses,  88;  Boys’  Classes,  88;  Men’s  Glasses, 
24;  total,  305,  with  a  total  number  of  free 
lessons  and  lectures,  2,168.  The  number  of 
free  pamphlets  and  leaflets  published  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  Italian,  German.  Hebrew,  Bohemian, 
amounts  to  a  total  of  195,000. 

This  important  free  instruction  is  supported 
entirely  by  voluntary  contributions.  Money  is 
urgently  neede^  m  there  are  numerous  appeals 
for  clasBes  which  cannot  be  started  until  the 
neoessary  funds  are  secured  for  expensea.  Ap¬ 
plications  for  instruction  have  increased  so 
much  faster  than  cootributions  that  the  Society 
hM  been  forced  recently  to  stop  many  impor¬ 
tant  classes  for  lack  of  funds  to  pay  teachers. 
Subscriptions  should  be  sent  to  the  Secretary. 

The  officers  of  the  Society  are  Roseiter 
Johnson,  President,  and  J.  Engene  Whitney, 
Secretary,  244  West  Fourteenth  street. 
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Church  Music. 


Ministers  and  Churches 


SAMUEL  WESLEY. 

The  name  of  Bamoel  Sebastian  Wesley,  grand¬ 
son  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Wesley,  is  well  known 
and  honored  throaghoat  the  Protestant  world. 
His  hymns  and  anthems  have  enriched  the 
mnsical  inheritance  of  the  Christian  Church, 
and  are  sang  wherever  the  English  language 
is  spoken.  Bat  though  he  received  fall  honors 
before  bis  death,  yet  the  organist  of  Hereford 
Cathedral  sought  for  a  pablisher  for  seven 
years  for  his  masterpiece,  the  anthem  called ' 
“The  Wilderness.”  The  story  of  the  now 
famous  anthem  is  given  in  the  Musical  Times. 

Wesley  wrote  it  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  to 
compete  for  the  Gresham  Prize  awarded  yearly 
by  Miss  Maria  Hackett,  a  friend  of  choristers. 
Too  late  for  that  year,  the  anthem  awaited  the 
judgment  of  1882,  but  was  rejected  as  unwor¬ 
thy  and  not  suitable  music  for  a  Cathedral. 
Wesley  felt  his  defeat  very  bitterly.  However 
he  gave  the  anthem  in  Hereford  Cathedral  on 
the  rebuilding  of  the  organ.  But  for  seven 
years  bis  application  to  printers  was  unfruit¬ 
ful.  The  anthem  finally  appeared  in  1840, 

f Tinted  by  subscription  with  no  printer’s  name, 
n  1853  it  was  published  in  due  form  with  a 
dedication  to  Dean  Gamier  of  Winchester. 
Though  the  judges  who  rejected  the  anthem 
have  passed  into  oblivion.  The  Wilderness  will 
never  be  forgotten  and  as  a  true  work  of  ut 
will  remain  one  of  the  finest  anthems  we 
possess. 


A  GOOD  SOLDIER. 

[We  regret  that  the  pressure  of  other  matter  has 
made  it  impossible  earlier  to  use  this  tribute  to  a  be 
loved  friend  whose  useful  life  we  have  already  com[ 
memorated.— Editor.]  * ! 

The  memory  of  all  such  as  have  done  noble 
work  in  the  Church  is  imperishable.  Some 
there  be  who  endure  hardness  not  of  intelligent 
choice,  but  in  the  stolid  spirit  of  mere  self- 
mortification.  But  the  real  heroes  of  God’s 
war  accept  hardness  when  it  comes  in  their 
way,  providentially.  They  are  bound  to  accept 
it  then,  for  they  are  too  manly  and  too  Chris¬ 
tian  to  in  any  wise  shirk  the  high  and  difficult 
tender.  It  was  in  this  spirit  of  sacrifice  of 
self,  of  prospective  comfort  and  ease  as  the 
years  drew  on,  that  the  late  Charles  E.  Knox 
D.D.  relinquished  the  charge  of  the  First 
Church  of  Bloomfield,  N.  J. ,  and  entered  upon 
the  Headship  of  the  German  Theological 
School,  now  of  Newark.  In  its  then  almost 
inchoate  condition  he  very  well  knew  that 
the  post  was  one  without  auy  certain  and  fixed 
support,  of  no  end  of  teaching,  and  of  constant 
anxiety  touching  resources.  The  choice  was 
not  a  whit  less  brave  and  devote  1  than  that  of 
the  late  Miss  Francis  E.  Willard,  who  refused 
a  fine  salsoy  as  the  head  of  a  successful  New 
York  school  and  accepted  instead  a  mere  rec¬ 
ognition  as  temperance  worker,  on  one  and 
the  same  day.  As  a  pastor.  Dr.  Knox  needed 
nothing;  as  the  head  of  this  Seminary  school 
he  was  at  once  in  need  of  all  things,  and 
withal  left  to  his  own  devices,  so  far  as  human 
help  was  concerned,  to  gain  them.  How 
grandly,  how  successfully  he  fought  the  battle, 
which  proved  twenty-seven  years  long  before  he 
had  release,  we  trast  some  competent  pen  will, 
in  due  time  fully  relate.  The  procession  of 
German  ministers  who  followed  him  to  his 
burial  after  the  impressive  address  of  Dr. 
Frazer,  Professor  Weber  and  others,  was  an 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  work  he  had  done, 
both  its  wisdom  and  suooess. 

Like  Standfast  in  the  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  the 
wise  builder  of  men  and  institutions  might 
have  given  this  as  the  key  to  all  his  work:  “I 
have  loved  to  hear  my  Lord  spoken  of ;  and 
wherever  I  have  seen  the  print  of  his  shoe  in 
the  earth,  there  have  I  coveted  to  set  my  foot 
too.” 


GOSPEL  HYMNS  FOR  SUMMER  MEETINGS 

THK  CHURCH  HTMN8  AND  008PBL  80N08. 
SampU  Music  Edition,  90  cents.  Words  only,  10  cts. 

mi  N6L0W  A  VAIIt  CO,.  Hew  Tsrk  ud  Chlears 


NEW  ENGLAND. 

Holyoke.— The  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Holyoke,  Mass.,  received  eighteen  members 
at  the  communion  service  held  the  first  Sunday 
in  June,  eleven  upon  confession  of  faith  and 
seven  by  letter.  No  special  services  have  been 
held.  The  church  is  to  be  renovated  while 
the  new  pastor,  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Pennell,  takes 
his  vacation. 

NEW  YORK. 

Rochester.  — Calvary  Church,  the  auditorium 
of  which  was  badly  damaged  by  fire  not  long 
since,  is  again  in  the  best  of  order  and  repair. 
The  service  on  Sunday  morning  was  chiefly  by 
the  children  of  the  Sunday  school,  and  in  the 
evening  Dr.  Riggs  of  St.  Peter’s  preached,  and 
short  congratulatory  addresses  were  made  by 
F.  S.  Stebbins,  F.  L.  Palmer  and  John  W. 
Babcock  representing  the  session,  the  trustees 
and  the  congregation.  Since  the  fire  services 
have  been  held  in  the  Sunday-school  room. 

Hammond.  —The  Rev.  D.  A.  Ferguson  recently 
celebrated,  with  his  people,  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  his  installation  over  them.  He 
came  directly  from  the  seminary  to  Hammond, 
and  his  labors  have  been  rewarded  by  increas¬ 
ing  success,  for  twenty- five  years.  Mr.  Fergu¬ 
son’s  grandfather  was  the  first  pastor  of  the 
church,  and  Dr.  Gardner,  now  emeritus  pastor 
of  Gloversville,  was  here  seventeen  years,  but 
the  present  pastor  has  retained  the  place  longer 
than  any  of  hie  predecessors.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
L.  M.  Miller,  who  will  complete  a  half  century 
as  pastor  in  Ogdensburgh  next  May,  was 
present  to  congratulate  the  Hammond  pastor 
and  people.  Mr.  Ferguson  was  reared  in  the 
Ogdensburgh  Church,  and  has  been  from  child¬ 
hood  intimately  associated  with  Dr.  Miller; 
they  two  are  the  oldest  pastors  in  point  of  con¬ 
tinuous  service  in  one  field,  in  St.  Lawrence 
Presbytery,  and  they  hold  the  positions  of 
Stated  and  Permanent  Clerks  respectively. 
Such  an  association  for  a  half  century  is  very 
rare,  and  in  these  noble  men  it  is  as  beautiful 
as  it  is  rare.  The  younger  has  had  a  wise  and 
worthy  preceptor,  the  older  has  had  a  disciple 
to  delight  in. 

The  Presbytery  ok  Albany  met  in  Luzerne 
on  the  12th  of  June.  The  Rev.  Robert  C. 
Mitchell  was  received  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Duluth ;  the  Rev.  Jacob  Elaasse  from  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Saginaw ;  the  Rev.  Henry  W.  Maier 
from  the  Presbytery  of  Geneva;  the  Rev. 
Henry  W.  Tolson  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Buffalo  and  Licentiate  .Toseph  W.  Miller  from 
the  Presbytery  of  Syracuse  The  Rev.  Jacob 
Klaasse  accepted  the  call  to  Mariaville  and 
will  be  installed  September  18.  The  Rev.  A. 
Russell  Stevenson  was  appointed  to  preach  the 
sermon,  the  Rev.  S.  H.  Cobb  to  charge  the  pas¬ 
tor  and  the  Rev.  J.  Greenleaf  the  people.  The 
Rev.  H.  W.  Tolson  accepted  the  call  to  Eings- 
borough  Church,  Gloversville,  and  will  be  in¬ 
stalled  on  the  evening  of  September  25.  The 
Rev.  A.  y.  y.  Raymond  D.D.  was  appointed 
to  preach  the  sermon,  the  Rev.  H.  T.  Mo- 
Ewen  D.  D.  to  charge  the  pastor  and  the  Rev. 
J.  H.  France  D.D.  the  people.  A  petition  for 
the  organization  of  a  new  Presbyterian  Church 
on  College  Hill  in  the  city  of  Schenectady  was 
presented  and  the  Rev.  H.  T.  MoEwen  D.D., 
A.  R.  Olney  D.  D. ,  Henry  L.  Teller,  Herbert 

C.  Hinds  and  Elders  James  Rodgers  and  Frank 
E.  Crane  were  appointed  a  committee  with 
power  to  effect  the  organization.  The  Stu¬ 
dent  Missionary  Campaign,  as  recommended 
by  the  General  Assembly,  was  commended  to 
the  churches  of  the  Presbytery,  and  our  minis¬ 
ters  were  urged  to  secure  subscriptions  for  the 
two  volume  report  of  the  Ecumenical  Confer¬ 
ence.  Walter  M.  Swann  and  Charles  H.  Matti- 
son  were  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel.  James 

D.  Dingwell  was  dismissed  to  the  Essex  North 

Congregational  Association,  Massachusetts,  the 
Rev.  George  L.  McClelland  to  the  Presbytery 
of  Buffalo  and  the  Rev.  John  Willis  to  the 
Presbytery  of  New  Castle.  Joseph  W.  Miller 
was  ordained  as  an  evangelist  and  will  labor  in 
connection  with  Park  Place  Chapel  in  Schenec¬ 
tady.  The  next  stated  meeting  of  Presbytery 
will  be  held  in  the  Kingsborongh  Church, 
Gloversville,  September  25,  1900,  at  10  o’clock 
A.M.  A.  R.  Olney,  Stated  Clerk. 

Brunswick.— At  the  installation  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  H.  Kilmer  over  the  church  of  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  Y.,  June  12,  the  sermon  was  preached 
by  the  Rev.  William  M.  Johnson  D.D.,  who 
also  presided  and  put  the  constitutional  ques¬ 
tions  ;  the  charge  to  the  pastor  was  delivered 
by  the  Rev.  Arthur  H.  Allen,  and  the  charge 
to  the  people  by  the  Rev.  William  Parker. 


SCHOOLS. 

A’AJir  TORK. 

New  York,  Newburgh-on-the-Hudson. 

The  Misses  ilackies’  School  for  Qirls 

85tb  year  begins  September  27. 

Certifleate  admits  to  Vassar  and  Wellesley. 

RYE  SEMINARY 

Mrs.  S.  J.  LIFE,  The  Misses  STOWE,  Rye,  New  York 

JVJSir  JERSKY. 

i^ontclair  Military  Academy 

|WI  Our  Aim:  Character,  Body  Building, 
I  f  Jl,  Scliolar-ship.  Esi)ecially  cordial  rela¬ 
tions  with  Princeton,  For  catalogue. 
Address,  J.  G.  MACVICAR,  Head  Master,  22 
Walden  Place,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

EEN\H  YL  VA  NIA . 

Linden  Hall  Seminary 

LITITZ,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 

A  select  boarding  school  for  girls  and  yonng  women, 
founded  1794.  A  safe  and  thorough  Christian  home 
school.  Pupils  received  at  any  time.  Correspondence 
invited.  Rev.  Chas.  D.  Kreidkr,  Prln. 

MA  SSA  CH  USETTS. 

n  RADFORD  ACADEMY.  Higher  eduction  roung 

women.  98th  year  begins 
■  September  19,  1900.  Three  courses:  Academic, 

Elective,  and  College  Preparatory— rare  advan¬ 
tages,  Music  and  Art.  Fine  opportunities  for 
athletic  sports.  Twenty-five  acres  lawn  and  forest.  Ex¬ 
penses,  yearly.  Miss  Ida  C.  Allen, 

Bradford,  Mass.  Principal. 

ROGERS  HALL  SCHOOL 

For  girls  of  all  ages.  Endowed. 

■Mrs.  E.  P.  UNDERHILL,  M.  A.,  Prin.,  I.K>well,  Mass. 

CONNECTICUT. 

YALE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL 

A  thorough  special  training  for  the  ministry,  with  ful 
university  advantages. 

ADDRESS 

Secretary,  Yale  Divinity  School,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

OHIO. 

OBERLIN  COLLEGE 

JOHN  HENBT  BABBOWS,  President 

A  progressive  Christian  College,  thoroughly  equipped  with 
libraries,  museums,  laboratories,  and  gymnasia.  Sixteen 
buildings.  Departments:  The  College,  the  Academy,  the  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary,  the  Conservatory  or  Music.  Also  courses  In 
drawing  and  painting,  and  a  four  years’  Normal  Course  In 
Physical  Training  for  women.  Klghty-four  Instructors,  1323 
students  last  year.  Sixty-eighth  year  begins  September  19, 1900. 
For  full  Information  address  the  Secretary. 

GEORGE  M.  JONES,  Box  K  22,  Oborlin,  O. 

ROAIMOKE‘=s°.bhf?f 

Goarketi  for  Dejrrees*  with  ElectiveiL  Large  Library. 
MoQDtain  location.  No  bar-room^.  Expenses  small. 

Aid  scholarships.  Students  from  22  States  and 
countries.  Catalogue  free.  Address  the  President. 

CooPERSTOWN.  —  Church  Centennial.  —  The 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Cooperstown  celebrated 
the  centennial  of  its  organization  on  Wednes¬ 
day  and  Thursday,  June  18  and  14.  Services 
were  held  each  afternoon  and  evening,  all  of 
them  being  largely  attended.  On  both  the 
evenings  the  church,  which  is  the  largest  audi¬ 
torium  in  town  except  the  Town  Hall,  was 
packed  to  and  outside  of  the  doors.  The  inte¬ 
rior  of  the  building  has  just  been  entirely 
renovated  and  redecorated  at  an  expense  of 
about  $1,750,  and  the  pastor  (the  Rev.  Sidney 
S.  Conger)  announced  at  the  opening  service 
that,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  people  and 
the  gifts  of  some  friends  outside  the  church, 
the  century  closed  with  all  obligations  fully 
met.  On  Wednesday  afternoon  the  session  was 
given  to  the  history  of  the  Women’s  Mission¬ 
ary  Society,  read  by  Mrs.  0.  H.  Parshall,  and 
to  that  of  the  church,  by  the  Rev.  O.  K.  Me- 
Harg  D  D.  The  church  may  count  itself  nn- 
nsually  fortunate  in  securing  as  a  historian  one 
who  has  known  personally  every  pastor  it  has 
ever  had  except  two,  and  whose  personal  con¬ 
nection  with  the  church  and  Cooperstown  cov¬ 
ers  a  period  of  fifty-two  years.  The  Thursday 
afternoon  service  was  devoted  to  addresses 
from  four  old  neighbors,  the  Presbyterian 
Churches  of  Cherry  Valley,  organized  1741; 
Springfield,  1796;  Milford,  1800,  and  Richfield 
Springs,  1^3:  each  being  represented  by  its 
pastor,  the  Rev.  H.  U.  Swinnerton  Ph.D., 
the  Rev.  E.  Y.  Ostrander,  the  Rev.  E.  J. 
Lloyd  and  the  Rev.  E.  G.  Rawson.  The 
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evening  services  included  addresses  from  four 
of  the  six  living  former  pastors  of  the  ohnroh, 
who  besides  the  Rev.  Dr.  McHarg  were  the 
Rev.  F.  B.  Savage  D.D.  of  Newbnrgh,  the 
Rev.  J.  O.  Denniston  of  State  Oollege,  Pa., 
and  the  Rev.  R.  I.  MaoBride  of  Trenton,  N. 
J.  Letters  were  read  from  the  Rev.  N.  W. 
Wells  of  Brooklyn  and  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Alden 
of  Philadelphia,  the  other  two  ex-pastors,  ex¬ 
plaining  and  regretting  their  necessary  absence. 
The  address  of  the  occasion  on  The  Inspiration 
of  a  Historic  Past  was  delivered  on  Thursday 
evening  by  the  Rev.  Howard  Dnffield  D.D.  of 
the  First  Ohnroh,  New  York.  A  choir  of 
twenty- six  voices  furnished  abundant  and  ex¬ 
cellent  music  at  all  the  services. 

South  Salem. — A  very  helpful  service  was 
the  June  communion  at  the  South  Salem  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church — the  Rev.  James  L.  Jewell 
pastor.  Ten  were  received  on  confession  of 
faith.  Of  these,  one  had  passed  his  ninety- 
first  birthday  and  two  only  their  twelfth  year. 
The  remaining  seven  were  young  ladies  and 
young  men. 

Utica  and  Homer.— The  Rev.  Addison  M. 
Chapin  was  installed  over  these  churches  on 
Tuesday,  May  8.  The  Rev.  H.  A.  Nelson 
D.D.  of  Wooster  Presbytery  was  invited  to 
preach  the  sermon  at  Homer  and  charge  the 
pastor  at  Utica. 

Binghamton.  —  At  the  West  Presbyterian 
Church  the  Rev.  Samuel  Dunham,  the  pastor, 
recently  presented  a  brief  summary  for  the 
past  year :  During  the  year  the  beautiful  stone 
edifice  has  been  dedicated,  free  of  debt,  adding 
not  less  than  $80,000  to  the  previous  value  of 
the  church  property.  The  congregation  has 
grown  and  the  Sunday-school  greatly  increased. 
There  have  been  added  to  the  chnroh  eighty- 
one  members,  forty  on  profession  of  faith  and 
forty-one  by  letter.  Thirty- seven  have  been 
dismissed  or  dropped  and  nine  have  died.  The 
number  of  communicants  reported  is  650  The 
present  roll  of  the  Sunday  school  is  658,  and 
including  the  home  department  of  seventy-two 
members  aggregates  730,  more  than  150  larger 
than  one  year  ago.  Since  April,  1899,  the  con¬ 
gregation  has  actually  raised  and  paid  into  its 
building  and  current  expense  fnnds  $16, 926. 

Elmira. — The  North  Presbyterian  Chnroh  of 
Elmira,  of  which  the  Rev.  Warren  D.  More  is 
the  pastor,  has  printed  an  Exhibit  or  manual, 
that  is  an  advance  on  anything  of  the  kind  that 
has  happened  to  fall  under  our  observation. 
Its  dimensions  are  such  that  its  glazed  leather 
cover  may  be  passed  into  the  vest  watch- 
pocket,  thus  associating  the  admonition  to 
watch  and  pray,  in  a  striking  way.  The  ar¬ 
rangement  is  not  by  page  and  index,  but  by 
divisions,  there  being  just  twelve  of  these— 
the  first.  The  Church,  followed  by  The  Head; 
of  the  Church,  The  Servant  of  the  Chnroh, 
The  Covenant  of  the  Church,  etc.  Under  the 
latter  head  the  proposed  member  is  only  re¬ 
quired  to  heartily  afiQrm :  "I  Believe  that  God 
is  my  Father ;  That  Jesus  Christ  is  my  Saviour ; 
That  the  Holy  Spirit  is  my  Helper.  ”  Upon 
this  foundation  the  party  proceeds :  “  I  Purpose 
and  Promise  with  God’s  help”  to  engage  in 
several  duties.  These  are  in  brief  to  read  the 
Bible  regularly  and  pray  daily;  to  learn  to 
work  and  try  to  help ;  to  avoid  that  conformity 
to  the  world  forbidden  in  the  Scriptures ;  to 
watch  my  besetting  sins  and  pray  over  them ; 
and  lastly  to  study  the  peace  and  progress  of 
that  particular  church.  This  is  surely  making 
the  way  easy  for  the  young  disciple,  and  yet 
soundly  Scriptural.  Further  sections  describe 
The  Organization  of  the  Church;  The  Aims 
of  the  Church ;  The  Activities  of  the  Church ; 
The  Finances  of  the  Church ;  The  Benevolence 
of  the  Chnroh ;  The  Membership  of  the 
Church;  Miscellaneous- Religions ;  Miscellany 
— Local.  These  two  last  divisions  give  the 
reader,  first,  a  brief  summary  of  the  relations 


State  of  Ohio,  City  of  Toledo,  I 
Lcoas  County.  I 


Frank  J.  Cheney  makes  oath  that  he  Is  the  senior 
partner  ot  the  firm  of  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co.,  doing  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  City  of  Toledo,  County  and  State  aforesaid, 
and  that  said  firm  will  pay  the  sum  of  ONE  HUNDRED 
DOLLARS  for  each  and  every  case  of  Catarrh  that  can¬ 
not  be  cured  by  the  use  of  Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure. 

FRANK  J.  CHENEY. 


Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed  in  my  presence 
this  6th  day  of  December,  A.  D.,  1886. 

•I  (•  A.  W.  GLEASON, 

I  — , —  j  Notary  Pubtte. 


Hall's  Catarrh  Care  is  taken  internally  and  acts 
directly  on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system. 
Send  for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  A  CO.,  Toledo,  O 


^^Sold  by  Druggists,  7Sc. 

Hall’s  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


issues,  at  moderate  cost,  policies 
adapted  to  your  needs  and 
conditions. 

Amounts,  =  =  $15  to  $100,000 

Write  for  particulars. 

THE  PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE  COMPANY 
OF  AMERICA. 

JOHN  F.  DRYDEN,  1  HOME  OFFICE: 

President.  I  Newark,  N.  J. 


To  Protect  your  Wife  and  Children 

in  the  future,  or  for  the  accumulation  of  a  fund  to  com¬ 
fort  and  support  old  age.  Life  Insurance  is  a  necessity. 


of  his  church,  and  the  standing  of  his  de¬ 
nomination  as  a  part  of  Christendom ;  and  sec¬ 
ond,  such  particulars  of  the  government  and 
affairs  of  his  own  city,  as  every  intelligent  and 
interested  citizen  should  know.  On  the  whole, 
we  pronounce  Pastor  More’s  manual  the  best 
we  have  seen.  He  may  be  able  to  improve 
upon  it,  later  on,  but  it  has  elements  of  per 
manent  value. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Atlantic  Orry.  — Olivet  Presbyterian  Ohnroh, 
the  Rev.  F.  J.  Mundy  D.D.  pastor,  was 
thronged  on  Easter.  The  church  ended  its 
fiscal  year  with  a  substantial  balance  in  the 
treasury.  It  did  not  have  a  handsome  lot  pre¬ 
sented  and  a  church  built  by  summer  visitors, 
but  bought  an  expensive  lot  and  erected  on  it 
a  handsome  marble  building.  The  entire  prop¬ 
erty  represents  well  on  to  $o0,000,  with  only  a 
mortgage  indebtdness  of  $13, 000.  O.  E.  L. 

Lyndhurst. — The  Rev.  George  Bergen  has 
accepted  the  call  of  the  Lyndhurst  Church, 
Presbytery  of  Jersey  City.  He  leaves  behind 
him  a  record  of  fruitful  work  among  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  his  late  charge  at  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 

Elizabeth. —The  Rev.  Henry  Elliott  Mott, 
the  new  pastor  of  Westminster  Church,  has 
been  giving  a  series  of  Wednesday  evening  lec¬ 
tures  on  The  Twentieth  Century  Man  and  his 
Bible,  in  which  he  has  treated  ably,  liberally 
and  wisely  some  of  the  interesting  questions 
of  the  day.  His  pastorate  of  three  months  has 
effected  a  noteworthy  increase  in  attendance 
and  in  all  the  activities  of  the  chnroh.  At  the 
Jnne  communion,  twenty-two  new  members, 
fourteen  of  them  confessing  their  faith,  entered 
into  public  fellowship  with  the  ohnroh. 

Paterson,  t-  The  Westminster  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Paterson,  the  Rev.  David  W.  Hutch 
inson  pastor,  received  fifteen  members  at  the 
June  communion,  of  whom  eight  were  on  pro¬ 
fession. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Bath.— Dr.  T.  C.  Stirling,  pastor  of  the 
Walnut  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  has  re¬ 
ceived  thirty-six  new  members  into  his  chnroh 
during  the  past  sixteen  months.  Of  this  num¬ 
ber,  only  one  was  received  by  letter. 

Pittsburgh.  —  Thirty  -  four  new  members 
united  with  the  East  End  Presbyterian  Church 
on  the  first  Sabbath  of  Jnne.  These  were 
nearly  all  heads  of  families.  Since  the  Rev. 
Alfred  Nicholson  assumed  the  pastorate  of  this 
ohnroh  fifteen  months  ago,  one  hundred  and 
thirty-four  members  have  been  added  to  its 
roll.  The  Sabbath-school  is  also  very  fionrish- 


Youngstown.— The  Rev.  Joseph  Bad^r  was 
the  first  home  missionary  sent  to  the  Western 
Reserve  by  the  Connecticut  Home  Missionary 


Society.  He  reached  there  in  December,  1800, 
and  tarried  for  a  little  with  the  Rev.  William 
Wick  who  was  in  charge  of  three  small  settle¬ 
ments,  viz:  Hopewell,  Neshannook  and  Youngs¬ 
town.  He  lectured  and  preached,  the  latter  on 
the  last  Sabbath  of  the  year  1800.  It  is  proba¬ 
ble  that  an  occasional  sermon  was  preached  in 
1798  and  1799,  and  there  is  a  tradition  that  the 
church  was  organized  in  May,  1800,  but  un¬ 
fortunately  no  record  has  been  preserved  of 
those  early  years.  It  is  oonoed^  however, 
that  the  First  Presbyterian  Chnroh  of  Youngs¬ 
town  is  the  oldest  of  all  the  ohnroh  organiza¬ 
tions  of  the  Reserve,  and  hence  its  Centennial 
was  in  order,  and  happily  well  synchronized 
with  the  commemoration  of  the  very  fruitful 
and  successful  pastorate  over  that  ohnroh  of 
the  Rev.  Daniel  D.  Evans  D.D.,  LL.D.  which 
began  May  6,  1870 — or  just  thirty  years  ago. 
These  special  services  began  on  Sunday,  May 
27,  when  Dr.  Evans  reviewed  his  labors  in  a 
Historical  Sermon  in  the  morning,  and  the 
Rev.  William  H.  Hudnnt,  his  associate,  held 
a  Union  Endeavor  meeting  in  spacious  Helen 
Chapel  in  the  early  evening,  and  the  Rev. 
William  G.  White  spoke  on  The  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  Western  Reserve  at  the  usual 
evening  hour.  He  is  the  pastor  of  Westminster 
Church,  a  fiourishing  daughter  of  the  old 
First,  dating  back  to  1893.  Monday  evening, 
28th,  Dr.  Evans  was  honored  by  a  throng^ 
reception  tendered  by  his  people  and  partici¬ 
pated  in  by  both  congregations.  There  were 
music  and  refreshments,  along  with  short 
speeches— Dr.  S.  E.  Wishard  being  down  for 
one,  and  the  near-by  clergy  and  laymen  for  as 
many  as  nine  I  Mr.  John  Gibson  represented 
Westminster  Chnroh  and  Mr.  Robert  McCurdy 
the  First.  Wednesday  evening  was  devoted  to 
Missions,  Home  Secretary  John  Dixon  and 
Foreign  Secretary  A.  W.  Halsey  speaking. 
Thursday  evening  was  a  “Jubilee  and  Thanks¬ 
giving”  occasion,  the  speaker  the  Rev.  Charles 
H.  Yatman.  He  also  preached  on  Friday 
evening,  Jnne  1,  and  on  Sunday  morning, 
Jnne  3.  The  large  number  of  107  was  added 
to  this  ohnroh  in  1889,  at  one  communion.  The 
history  thus  fittingly  commemorated  has  been 
a  noble  one. 

MICHIGAN. 

Allegan. —This  ohnroh,  Francis  A.  Strongh 
pastor,  made  the  moat  of  Children’s  Day.  Six 
little  ones  were  baptized,  and  a  generous  offer¬ 
ing  was  taken  for  the  Sabbath-school  mission- 


WATCH  AND  CHAIN  FOR  ONE  DAYS  WORK, 

tOMHaBaouncMEJ,mMJl 

Bot«  and  Otrli  can  set  a  Nickel-Platod 
I  Watch,  alao  a  Chain  and  Charm  for  leJlnc 
I IX  doa.  PackaKes  of  Blulne  at  10  centa  mch. 
Send  Tour  full  address  by  return  mall  and 
we  will  forward  the  Blulne,  post-paid,  ana 
a  large  Premium  List.  No  money  required. 
BLDINX  CO.  tu  t,  ConcocdstavoUaiialiiMas 
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“Do  different,  Sir,  Do  different” 


What  better  prescription  for  the  tired,  worn,  and  even  sick  man  or  woman 
than  the  old  German’s  advice  to  the  emaciated  dyspectic:  “Do  different,  sir,  do 
different !  ”  Doctors  and  drugs  can  never  take  the  place  of  rest  and  quiet ;  panaceas 
and  penances  are  a  poor  substitute  for  right  living.  Dying  for  want  of  fresh  air 
or  change  of  scene?  We  commend  to  you  the  wonderfully  inspiring  atmosphere 
of  The  Walter  Sanitarium,  Walter’s  Park,  Pa.  Walter’s  Park  is  an  ex¬ 
tensive  mountain  resort  of  over  five  hundred  acres,  in  which  is  located  the  Sanitarium 
of  the  Doctors  Walter,  who  are  owners  of  both  Park  and  Sanitarium.  The 
location  was  selected  and  buildings  erected  to  answer  their  needs  as  physicians, 
and  these  were  first  proved  by  their  needs  as  invalids.  Located  in  the  mountains 
of  Pennsylvania,  only  two  hours’  ride  from  Reading  Terminal,  Philadelphia,  The 
Walter  Sanitarium  has  perhaps  the  most  delightful  scenery  in  the  State.  “I 
have  traveled,”  says  one,  “through  every  State  in  our  Union,  and  in  every  country 
of  Europe,  but  have  never  seen  the  superior  of  the  view  from  Walter’s  front 
door.”  The  Lebanon  Valley  is  our  lawn  ;  each  field  appears  as  a  flour- bed,  each 
farm  a  garden  spot.  “And  perched  high,  above  the  storm’s  career.  Look  down¬ 
ward  where  a  thousand  realms  appear.”  The  quality  of  air  and  water  is  fully 


Important 


to  Mothers 


A  pleasant  and  reliable  remedy  for 
the  morning  sickness  and  constipation 
of  pregnancy;  the  ideal  effervescent 
Aperient  for  family  use.  Pamphlets 
on  request.  60c.  and  $1.  Trial,  25c. 

Tarrant’a  “  Dermal,”  ■  dainty  anti¬ 
septic  powder  for  numery.toilet,  aft  orahavinB, 
enree  chafing,  best  foot  powder,  2Sc. 

At  druggists,  or  mailed  on  receipt  of  price  by 

TARRANT  &  CO.,  New  York. 


Saratoga. 
tTbc  (3ranb  XHnion 

©pen  Ulntil  ©ct.  1. 

Special  Terms  per  Week  or  Season. 
For  Illustrated  Booklet  address 

WOOLLEY  &  GERKANS,  Proprietors, 
Saratoga  Springs,  New  York 


The  Great  Paris  Exposition,  with  Its  many 
marvelons  attractions,  interests  every  person, 
and  a  handsome  illustrated  sonvenir  of  the 
Oity  and  Fair  is  especially  valuable.  No  one 
should  fail  to  obtain  a  copy  before  the  supply 
is  exhausted.  Read  our  offer  in  the  advertising 
columns,  for  the  art  souvenir,  entitled,  “Paris 
and  the  Exposition  Illustrated.” 

“Johnny,”  asked  his  teacher,  “what  must 
we  do  before  our  sins  can  be  forgiven?” 
“Sin,”  replied  Johnny. — Boston  Beacon. 

A  mother  asked  her  children  to  undergo 
self-denial  for  a  week  for  Foreign  Missions. 
What  would  they  do  without?  Their  decision 
was  neither  sweets,  nor  toys,  but — soap. 


Over-Exertion  of  Brain  or  Body. 

Take  Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate. 

It  is  a  wholesome  tonic  for  body,  brain  and  nerves. 
Wonderfully  quick  in  its  action. 


equal  to  the  quality  of  the  scenery.  In  a  word,  for  natural  advantages  it  has 
no  competitor;  for  acquired  facilities,  though  not  as  large  as  some,  it  will 
compare  Jaiorably  with  the  best;  while  its  methods  of  treatment,  we  affirm,  are 
based  upon  the  only  correct  principles.  The  Walter  Sanitarium  is  the 
legitimate  “Rest  Cure.”  It  has  been  organized  for  Rest-Cure  purposes;  not  only 
are  its  surroundings  restful  in  the  highest  degree,  but  its  thought,  its  practice, 
and  its  appliances  are  rest-promoting.  It  has  not  only  the  largest  range  of  sanatory 
appliances,  but,  what  is  more  important,  the  largest  experience  in  applying  them. 
Sanatory  medicine  is  a  specialty,  and  the  founders  of  The  Walter  Sanitarium 
have  had  no  small  share  in  its  development,  having  given  forty  years  of  active 
life  to  its  study  and  elucidation.  These  spring  days  are  marvels  of  beauty,  with 
springing  grass  and  blooming  flowers,  singing  birds  and  lowing  kine,  with  the 
fragrant  honeysuckle,  the  towering  dogwoods,  musical  waterfalls;  in  a  word, 
country  life  with  city  comforts.  The  terms  are  extremely  moderate  for  the 
accommodations  offered.  We  have  no  agents  and  pay  no  commissions,  as  some 
do.  Whenever,  therefore  your  physician  or  friend  recommends  to  you  The  Walter 
Sanitarium  you  may  feel  sure  that  his  advice  is  disinterested.  Illustrated  pamphlet 
free.  For  information  address  Robert  Walter,  M.D.,  Walter’s  Park,  Pa.  I 


EDDY  REFRIGERATOR 

The  Best  for  Family  Use. 

Our  Special  for  a  Quarter  Century. 

Nursery  Refrigerators,  Pantry  Cold  Chests, 
Brass,  Iron,  Wood  and  Willow  Wood 
Boxes,  Coal  Scuttles,  &c. 

LEWIS  &  CONGER,  130  &  132  W.  42d  St. 


capable  woman  wanted  for  a  permanent  posi¬ 
tion.  $60  per  month  and  all  expenses.  Experience  un¬ 
necessary.  Clark  &  Co.,  234  Sonth  4th  St.,  Phlla.,  Pa. 


INCUBATOR  FREE 

on  trial.  ThoNewC.Von 
Culln  is  most  perfect  in  ven¬ 
tilation,  moisture  and  heat. 

BATCaxS  BVBRT  BATCBABLB 
BOO.  Money  made  and  saved. 
Catalog  FREE.  Poultryman’a 
Plana,  lOo.  Address: 

The  W.  T.  Falconer 
Mfg.  Co., 

Avo.  lOSJAlESTOWN.N.Y. 


Ckmirta  Sympb  TMt«i  Good  1 
Id  time.  Sold  by  dniggteto 
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CENTRAL 


VALLEY 


MISSISSIPPI 


ROUTE 


NOVA  SCOTIA  TOURS 

No  outing  is  more  attractive  than  a  tour  to  the 
country  of  Longfellow’s  EVANGELINE,  the 
beautiful  Annapolis  Valley  of  Nova  Sootia.  For 
several  yee.rs  past  we  have  personally  conducted 
select  parties  to  this  romantic  and  interesting 
region.  We  snail  have  two  excursions  this  season,  one 
of  two  weeks,  from  July  12th  to  SSth,  and  one  of  about 
three  weeks,  from  August  7th  to  25th.  These  tours  will 
include  Yarmouth,  Dlgby,  Wolfvllle,  Grand  Pre, 
Blomidon  and  the  Minas  Basin  and  Halifax.  Every, 
thing  will  be  firsLclass,  and  ladies  without  escort  will 
be  carefully  looked  after.  We  have  many  testimonials 
from  cultured  people  who  have  travellM  with  us.  If 
you  are  going  to  Nova  Scotia,  or  are  pondering  the 
question  of  where  to  spend  yonr  vacation.  It  would  be 
well  to  send  for  our  printed  prospectus. 

Address  (with  2.cent  stamp). 

Associate  Editor  of  EDUCATION* 

50  Bromfirld  Street*  Boston*  Mass* 


FIRST-CLASS  LINE 


Via  Rockford,  Freeport,  Dtibiique,  Independence, 
Waterloo,  Webster  City,  Fort  Dodge,  Rockwell 
City,  Denison  and  Council  Bluffs. 

DOUBLE  DAILY  SERVICE 

BiiffeUlibrary-emoklng  cars,  sleeping  cars,  free 
reclining  chair  cars,  dining  cars. 

Tickets  of  agents  of  I.  C.  R.  R.  and  connecting 
lines.  A.  H.  HANSON,  G.  P.  A.,  Chicagia 


National  Educational 
Association, 
CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 

July  7-13. 

The  famous  old  city  will  extend  Its  broadest 
hospitality.  The  railroads  announce  low  rates. 
This  oonventlon  by  the  sesslde  is  going  to  he 
the  greatest  ever  held.  One  fare  for  round 
trip  TplttS  $2-00)  from  all  Northern  points,  ▼!» 
CINCINNATI  and  the 

Queen  &  Crescent 

Route.  Full  stop-over  privileges,  choice  of 
routes,  and  the  best  service  that  is  to  be  found 
anywhere.  Tickets  are  good  till  September  1st 
tor  the  return  Journey. 

Witte  for  free  lltarstnrs  concemliig  Charles* 
ton,  and  the  way  to  get  thsrs,  Inchiding  Htsrs* 
tare  deacriptiva  of  CbIckanMugs  bstUstlcdd, 

revUlo  and  the  '*  Land  of  the  &y,”  etc. 

C.  RINBARSON.  a  P.  A..  CIncUuMtI.  OMta 


OF  INTERES1  TO  EVERY  PRE5BYTERIA.N 

“A  Popular  History  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America” 


BY  JACOB  HARRIS  PATTON,  A.n.,  PH.D. 

Is  now  ready  for  delivery 

This  work  has  been  twenty  years  in  preparation.  It  is  now 
the  only  modern  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
existence,  as  none  has  been  publislied  for  many  years. 

This  volume  is  designed  to  trace  concisely  the  History  and 
Principles  of  Presbyterianism  from  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the 
close  of  the  Gleneral  Assembly  of  1899.  The  effort  has  been  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  facts  in  such  history,  and  note  their  influence;  meanwhile, 
to  give  special  attention  to  the  all-important  phase  of  the  inner 
Christian  Life  of  the  Church.  In  ascertaining  the  knowledge  per¬ 
taining  to  the  latter  subject,  attention  has  l^n  directed,  as  oc¬ 
casion  required,  to  the  lives  and  labors  of  leading  men  in  the 
ministry,  as  well  as  laymen,  around  whom  clustered  influences  for 
good,  that  often  extended  far  and  wide  in  their  respective  com¬ 
munities,  and  even  to  the  Church  at  lar^e. 

The  book  is  written  in  the  hope  of  inducing  intelligent  Presby¬ 
terians  of  both  sexes,  especiallv  the  middle-aged  and  the  younger 
portion,  to  become  familiar  with  the  remarkable  history  of  their 
own  Church,  in  its  early  trials,  and  the  great  leading  principles  of 
its  church  polity,  by  which  the  rights  of  the  people — the  church 
members— have  ever  been  recogniz^  and  respected ;  and  that  while 
most  strenuous  in  its  adherence  to  the  essential  doctrines  of  the 
gospel,  yet  in  respect  to  non-essentials  ever  liberal. 

No  expense  has  been  spared  in  the  mechanical  execution  of  the 
book.  It  is  handsomely  printed  from  clear  type  on  flue  laid  paper 
with  deckle  edges.  An  octavo  volume  cf  nearly  600  pages,  with 
twenty  full  page  illustrations,  portraits  of  Divines,  commencing 
with  the  edebrated  Dr.  Samuel  Davibs  of  the  colonial  period,  and 
ending  with  Prof.  Henry  Boynton  Smith,  the  eminent  theologian. 
Indorsed  by  the  clergy  everywhere. 

WeU  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  top.  Sent  C.  O,  D.,  charges  prepaid. 
Sold  only  direct  from  the  Publishers.  PRICE*  $3.50. 


R.S.  MiaiilLL 
|&  COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 

13th  St  and  Fifth  Ave. 
New  York 


WE  HAVE  ON  HAND  A  FEW  SELF¬ 
PRONOUNCING  S.  S.  TEACHERS’ 
COMBINATION  BIBLES.  KING  JAMES 
AND  REVISED  EDITION 

BAGSTER  ART  BIBLES 


STEEL  ENGRAVINGS 

'‘Ordination  of  Elders  in  Scottish  Kirk'' 


WHILE  THEY  LAST  WE  WILL  SEND 
ONE  OF  THE  ABOVE  TO  ANY  NEW  SUB¬ 
SCRIBER  SENDING  US  FOUR  DOLLARS 


TH  EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  CO. 

156  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


1 


ALTON 


ST  LOUIS 


THB 

IDDLESE 

Banking  Co. 

niddletowB,  Conn. ' 


BsUblisbed  187S.  Assets,  ^000,000. 

Offers  Ezecntors,  Trustees,  and  conservative  Investors 
desiring  a  fair  rate  of  interest  with  surety  of  return  of 
principal,  its 

5%  BONDS 

Secured  by  First  Mortgage  upon  Real  Estate.  Sm>er 
vised  by  State  Examiners  of  Oonnecticnt,  New  York 
and  Blaine.  Connecticut  Trustees  can  legally  invest  in 
ttese  bonds.  Apply  to  the  Company  at 

UDDLITOWH,  COKHECnCCT,  or  THE  IHEBICAN 
VHDEBWBITEn’  AHEHCT,  A2  BBOADWAT,  HEW  TOBK. 


2  A  V  C  A  D  C  Our  Customers 

9  I  C  M  If.  9  Have  Tested. . . 

Iowa  Farm  Loan  Mortgages 

List  of  Uortgages  issued  monthly.  Will  mail  to  any  address 
RLt^SWORTH  St  JONBS. 

John  Hancock  Bldg.,  Boston.  Chamber  of  Commerce,CHiCAOO. 
Home  office  established  187L  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa. 


Good  as  Gold 

Have  yoa  money  to  Inveet  O  If  so  send  a  2 
where  It  will  be  good  aa  sold  •  cent  stamp  for 
our  booklet  “Credentials,”  and  read  the  testl- 
nsoay  of  those  who  tell  their  experience  In  our 
secuntiee  for  25  years.  Their  experience  may 
show  that  we  can  serve  you.  Write  and  see. 
PERKINS  A  CO.,  -  Lawrence,  Kansas, 


Frederick  A.  Booth 

CARE  OP  PR<M>ERTY.  COLLECTINQ  RENTS 

XAKAA..  mmTA.rcm 


Reduced  Rates  to  Cincinnati  and  Re¬ 
turn. 

Via  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

For  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  Baptist  Tonng 
People’s  Union  of  America,  to  be  held  at  Cincinnati, 
July  U-15,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  will  sell 


natl  at  one  fare  for  the  round  trip.  Tickets  to  be  sold 
and  good  ming  July  10  to  Vt,  inolnsive,  and  to  return 
until  July  17,  Incloslve,  bnt  if  tickets  be  deposited  with 
the  Joint  Agent  at  Cincinnati  on  or  before  July  11,  and 
If  -  zt  tltj  zzzZz  tz  will  be  ex- 

tended  to  August  10,  inolnsive. 


In  addressing  advertisers  patronizing  this  Journal, 
our  readers  will  confer  a  favor  upon  the  pobllshen 
If  they  wlU  In  even  possible  ease  give  eredlt  by 
referring  to  TH£  EVANOEUST. 


THE  PACIFICt 


AND 

ORIENTAL  MAIL 


Leaves  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York,  by 
the  New  York  Central,  every  night  in  the  year 
at  9.15,  and  the  fourth  night  thereafter  this  mail 
is  at  San  Fraacisoo,  ready  for  delivery  or  transfer 
to  the  steamers  for  Hawaii,  Australia,  Philip, 
pines,  Japan  and  China. 

See  the  new  "Roimd  the  World”  folder  just 
issued  by  the  New  York  Central  lines. 

A  copy  will  be  sent  free,jpoBt-pa1d,  on  receipt  of  three 
cents  in  stamps,  by  George  B.  Daniela  Oenerakf  Paeeenger 
Agent,  Grand  Cential  Station,  New  York. 


Birox^xA  Bx*os.  ct?  Oo. 

WWTI.A-,  nw  TOBK,  BOSTOK. 

AI.BT.  brown  a  sons,  BALTIMORE. 

~  OMHtaOTSD  BT  PRIVATB  W1RB8. 

IpnMKI IlY.,  PhlbL,  and  Balttmore  Stock  Bxch’a 
'’WeJWaadliW  all  Srst-clBss  Invest-  ■v__„x._,  _,._a 
MBt  Mhrlliea  W  oommlssloii.  We  iH  YPfttTIlftllT, 
SSSWve «eoe4|vStBanka Bankers, and  ^ 

Owpei  JOTLsTftlhnSdfadlvIduala  on  KACliritleS. 
Bsvorable  terms,  and  make  collection  *-7C~**-  -kVXVJOe 
Of  drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  aad 
'Vuiada,  end  for  dnite  drawn  m  the  United  States  on  Foreign 
OoBBtrlas,  iBoludlng  South  Africa. 

LETTERS  We  also  buy  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchange  on,  and 

make  cable  transfers  to  all  parts;  slso  make 
VF  ooUoctions  and  Issue  Commercial  and  Travel- 
GBEDIT.  lers'  Credits,  available  la  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Brown,  Shipley  A  Co.,  London. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 

REPRODUCTIONS 


taken  by  a  ccrps  of  special  artists,  portraying  all  that  is 
worth  seeing. 

This  Beautiful  Art  Series  will  be  published  weehly,  begin¬ 
ning  June  2d,  in  twenty  consecutive  numbers  of  sixteen  views 
each.  The  whole  will  constitute  a  large  and  beautiful  volume 

of  320  Magnificent  Art  Reproductions,  size  9x12  inches. 

Our  Terms —  IV rite  plainly  your  name  and  address^  and 
mail  the  same  to  us  with  Ten  cents,  each  week,  atid  your  name 
will  be  entered  upon  our  books  and  the  parts  will  be  mailed  to  you 
promptly,  as  soon  as  published. 

Send  tn  your  orders  at  once  in  order  to  insure  prompt  delivery. 
The  parts  are  numbered  consecutively  from  i  to  20. 

Indicate  each  week  the  number  desired. 

Back  numbers  can  always  be  secured. 

SAMPLES  OF  THESE  PARTS  HAY  BE  SEEN  AT  THE  OFFICE  OF  THIS  PAPER 


THE  EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  CO. 

156  FIFTH  AVENUE 


THE  EVANGELIST 


'June: 28,  ISOO 


We  have  sold  our  Real  Estate 
Mortgages  for  21  years 
without  loss  to  any  in¬ 
vestor. 

We  now  offer  carefully  selected 
first  mortgages  from  the 
rich  black-waxy  belt  of 
Texas  and  Oklahoma. 

Principal  and  6%  interest  guar¬ 
anteed. 

Send  for  pamphlet. 

THE  BUNNELL  &  ENO  INV.Ca 
Bullitt  Building,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Addresa  tha  Company,  or 

S.  E.  MORSE,  fat  VIce-Prea., 

140  Naaaau  St.,  N.  Y. 

ZEBULON  RUDD,  Poughkeepale,  N.  Y. 

C.  5.  HUTCHINSON,  Syracuae,  N.  Y. 

M.  5.  WAY,  Weat  Cheater.  Pa. 


riADIC  AIVTriTPHC  PARIS,  the  most  beau- 

I  A.l\l0  AINU  I  fib  tiful  city  in  the  world, 

presents  this  year  the 
1)  O  1  ^1^  1  1^  most  magnificent  Expo- 

v-F  1.  J[  .1  V-ff  1  1  sition  of  the  marvels  of 
_  the  Nineteenth  and  a 

II  f  Twentieth 

^  ^  ^  ^  ILL/  Century  ever  known.  Mil¬ 

lions  of  people  will  journey 

thousands  of  miles  at  vast  expense  to  see  the  Matchless  Wonders 
of  the  Fair.  Millions  more  can  secure,  at  trifling  expense, 
beautiful 


WKIXE  X'O-IXW 


fX>K  RATES,  MAPS,  TIMB-TABL.KS,  ETC., 
IF  YOU  ARB  OOT^TEMPLATING  A  TRIP, 
ANY  PORTION  OP  WHICH  CAN  HB  MAUB 
OVER  THB 


CHICAGO 


KANSAS  CITT 


B.  L  MCCLAIN 


GENERAL  EASTERN  PASSENGER  AGENT 


261  Broadway,  New  Yoak 


GEO.  J.  CHARLTON 


GENERAL  PASSENGER  AGENT 


Chicago.  III. 


m3 


